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Vindicate Van Schaick 
In Mortgage Report 


To Governor Lehman 


Moreland Commissioner Alger Calls 
Sup’t Unlucky Heir to “Forty 
Years of Neglect” 


ANSWERS CRITICISMS 








Chief Recommendation Is Transfer 
of Mortgage Companies to Bank- 
ing Department Jurisdiction 

The vindication of George S. Van 
Schaick, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, is the best news contained in 
the long-awaited full report of More- 
land Act Commissioner George W. AI- 
ger to Governor Herbert H. Lehman on 
his investigation of the New York In- 
surance Department and its supervision 
of mortgage guarantee and title compa- 
nies. Eighteen of these companies in 
rehabilitation for more than a year have 
been under the management of Super- 
intendent Van Schaick. 

Accusations against Mr. Van Schaick, 
the Alger report points out, have come 
from persons seeking to have individual 
trustees, not chosen by certificate hold- 
ers, created for issues of mortgage bonds 
in which they were interested. “Remov- 
al of the New York Superintendent,” the 
report further said, “would not only not 
be justified by any shortcomings in his 
work, but would, I am satisfied, be highly 
injurious to certificate holders.” 


Forty Years of Neglect 


It was at the request of Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick that Governor Lehman 
ordered the Moreland act investigation 
and Commissioner Alger in fairness 
points out that the Superintendent should 
not be blamed for many conditions he 
inherited when he took charge of the 
Insurance Department. Rather those 
conditions were the result of forty years 
of neglect of this field. These condi- 
tions developed as the result of failure 
of the Legislature to provide, and a long 
line of Superintendents to ask, for the 
necessary safeguards. 

After asserting that the Superintend- 
ent acted as soon as warranted to liqui- 
date and rehabilitate the companies, and 
after declaring that he had no legal pow- 
¢t to stop dividend payments when the 
companies were invoking the eighteen- 
month moratorium clause on payment of 
Principal, though a forceful warning from 
him might have been effective, Commis- 
stoner Alger declared in further vindi- 
cation of Mr. Van Schaick: 

Van Schaick’s Responsibility 

‘It is probable that the conditions 
which came upon the Superintendent and 
Which required remedy came perhaps at 
the worst possible moment to correct 
them; when the whole attention of the 

partment was fixed upon the other im- 
mediately pressing demands arising from 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Justice 


Agency Managers observed during recent years that 
the sales of the older, experienced men suffered in com- 
parison with the volume of the younger. The stated 
cause was that the older men were finding it difficult to 
adapt their underwriting viewpoint to the situations of 
the type of men who had been their best patrons. We 
believe this was not the only cause, nor was it the chief 
one in every case. The older Agents have a goodly list 
of clients. Very many of them were in financial diffi- 
culties, and were obliged to use their life insurance 
reserves. The Agent had to spend a sizable portion 
of his time in emergency servicing work, and his pro- 
duction suffered by the amount that the servicing time 
would have produced. 


The new business of the older Agents everywhere 
is rising, showing that still they have their ability, and 
that too much emphasis in the earlier days of the de- 
pression was laid upon their alleged lack of adaptability. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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Am. Life Convention 
Sections Hold Full 
Sessions At Chicago 


Senator H. K. Lindsley of Wichita 
Slated For New President 
of Convention 


RATINGS GET ATTENTION 





Special Committee Defers Action 
on Company Ratings at Re- 
quest of A. M. Best 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 10—The American Life 
Convention, an organization which re- 
views the most important questions con- 
fronting the insurance, legal, financial, 
farm and economic worlds, is in session 
this week in Chicago at the Edgewater 
3each Hotel. The convention is one of 
the most important in the insurance 
world because of the pertinent topics dis- 
cussed, the character of the papers and 
the attention with which they are re- 
ceived. 

The Legal Section was the first to get 
under way, with Allen E. Brosmith, at- 
torney of the Travelers, in the chair, and 
it was not in session long before the au- 
ditors heard plenty about the tendency 
of governmental agencies in usurping the 
powers and functions of the judiciary 
Impairment of obligations of contracts 
was frequently referred to by speakers. 


Washington Angles to Proceedings 


Many discussions during the conven- 
tion had a Washington slant—railroad 
administration, A.A.A. and other admin- 
istrative activities had sidelights thrown 
upon them, some by speakers outside the 
insurance business. 

This convention is the first attended by 
Colonel Charles B. Robbins in his new 
role of manager of the A.L.C. He is a 
popular person in the convention and on 
Monday noon attended three different 
functions. 


Ratings Question to the Front 


In the early part of the week there 
was considerable lobby discussion about 
ratings, and Alfred M. Best and some 
associates met an A.L.C. committee con- 
sidering this subject, the chairman of 
which is Herbert M. Woollen, president 
of the American Central Life, 

It has: been the private opinion of the 
committee that there should not be al- 
phabetical gradings of insurance compa- 
nies by private organizations. This is 
not meant as a slap at Best or at James 
E. Dunne, editor, Insurance Index, who 
is publishing in his paper “A” gradings 
of insurance companies, but there have 
grown up several other concerns, some- 
times one-man outfits, which pretend to 
grade companies. As their gradings are 
used in competition and as all of the 
gradings are sometimes used by unscru- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE LEADERS 
Told of Splendid Outlook 


Few occupations, if any, have fared 
better throughout the depression than 


that of the life insurance salesman, Har- 


rison L. Amber, vice-president of the 
Berkshire Life, told the Rhodes Club 
convention at Pittsfield last week. In 


fact, the amount paid out to agents as 
renewal income was only 8% less at the 
low point than it was at the high point 
in 1931. Mr. Amber made his remark in 
the nature of a post-mortem statement 
on the low figure, for he said “the Amer- 
ican people are getting over that disease 
of the ‘jitters’ and the Berkshire is look- 
ing forward to one of its biggest years, 
with figures for the first eight months 
bearing out that belief.” 

Mr. Amber gave many statistics to 
show the present strong position of the 
Berkshire. Some of his remarks follow: 

Despite the fact that we are not in 
daily contact with the buyers of life 
insurance, despite the fact that we are 
not daily meeting with the difficulties of 
the salesmen, we have not been unmind- 
ful of the fact that we have been going 
through years when it was difficult to 
sell anything. Perhaps life insurance: 
has fared better than most any other 
thing but, as you will testify, life insur- 
ance is not yet being bought over the 
counter. It must still be sold and any- 
thing which helps in the sale or anything 
which gives you an idea is an aid in 
overcoming the difficulties of a sales re- 
sisting situation. 

In many respects the year thus far in 
1934 has been a splendid year for your 


company. I shall to be more 
specific later on. 

I think we as a people are gradually 
getting over that very latest of diseases 
known as the “jitters.” We have been 
inclined to prognosticate the end of the 
world when and with every bad piece of 
news which appears in the public press 
or over the radio. We are gradually get- 
ting over this. Since the beginning of 
the depression the judgment day has 
just been around the corner but we have 
gone on doing our job. 

Few occupations, if any, have fared 
better throughout the depression than 
that of the life insurance salesman. Many 
of them had built up an income which 
did not disappear with this economic 


attempt 


cyclone. It had its highest peak in 1931 
and its lowest in 1933, the difference rep- 
resenting a cut of approximately 8%. 


Agents’ Income Dropped Only 8% 
Since Peak 

Where is there a class of people today 
who has not received a cut in income 
greater than 8%? I doubt if such a class 
can be found. 

When I looked over these figures I 
was happy to see that this part of your 
income had remained as steadily as it 
has. I am conscious of the fact that this 
has been due to your efforts in conserv- 
ing your business and it is the reward 
of your efforts. 

There is every reason to expect that 


Berkshire Life Field Force Looking 


Ahead to Fine Year of Production 
By W. L. Hadley 


To a very large percentage of the pop- 
ulation of the United States the city of 
Pittsfield, Mass., is synonomous with the 
Berkshire Hills, while to the life insur- 
ance fraternity of the country it is un- 
reservedly and quickly linked with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., the home 
office of which company is located there 
and whose activities are constantly be- 
coming a more prominent and important 
part of its business life. The Berkshire 
Life is growing. 

Added interest is always found when 
the Rhodes Club, the membership of 
which is composed of the leaders of the 
Berkshire Life’s selling organization, as 
was the case last week, holds its an- 
nual convention at the home office. As 
stated in last week’s issue of The East- 


Top row, left to right: J. M. Shearer, D. S. Snure, C. E. Petillon, E. H. Plummer, E. Forman, O 
C. H. Samuelson, F. H. McChesney, F. A. Morrison, L. L. Riche, A. E. French, Roderick Pirnie. 


Bottom row, left to right: E. F. McGee, F. S. Higgins, Milton Loeb, G. J. Deming, 
O. J. Hebel, E. A. Sowers, R. Loebe, W. M. Furey, D. E. Loebe, T. B. Dw yer, 


ern Underwriter there were seventy- 
seven qualified Rhodes Club agents at 
this meeting, in addition to three life 
members and sixteen general agents. 
There is something very homey about 
a convention of the Rhodes Club. Presi- 
dent Fred H. Rhodes, Vice-President 
Harrison L. Amber and the other officers 
and department heads of the company 
are just Berkshire Life folk engaged in 
other branches of the company’s activi- 
ties, to the rank and file of the field 
force. They are always in close com- 


munion especially so at convention time. 

The meeting at Pittsfield last week was 

a warm family gathering at which past, 

present and future were discussed. It 

turned out to be the largest gathering of 
(Continued on Page 12) 











FREDERIC H. RHODES, 
President, Berkshire Life 


there will be a gradual improvement in 
business, but there is also every reason 
to expect that from time to time there 
will be certain downward movements of 
the business curve. But each time the 
curve will go higher. The man who is 
alive to his problems, the man who is 
sold on his business, the man who ap- 
plies his own common sense and judg- 
ment will be the beneficiary of larger 
income. 


More New Premiums This Year 


I realize that figures are a little bore- 
some, but it rather seems to me that at 
this point we should tell you of the 
progress being made by your company. 
The last figures available are for the 
period ending August 31 because Sep- 
tember figures are not yet available. It 
may surprise you to know that new pre- 
mium income for the first eight months 
of the year 1934 exceeds 1933 by $809,549. 
This, of course, is due to our large an- 
nuity business, but nevertheless it rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of effort 
on the part of the field force. 

It is very encouraging to know that 
with all the difficulty which borrowers 
have had in paying their interest on 
mortgage loans and policy loans and with 
some bonds which have defaulted as to 
interest, our income from interests and 
rents is only $26,801 less than a year ago. 
Any slight improvement in general con- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


. D. Richardson, B. C. Howes, R. D. Bickford, 


F. A. C. Tocque, M. S. Stowel, R. G. Siple, A. W. Marshall, 
V. S. Larson, W. Rogers, W. A. Boireau. 





Des Moines Chairmen 
Named For 1935 Meet 


LOCAL ASS’N MAKING PLANS 








M. C. Nelson Local Convention Chair- 
man in Preparations for N. A. 
L. U. Convention 





Des Moines life insurance people lost 
no time in starting the ball rolling in 
their preparations for the 1935 conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. There was some debate 
at the recent Milwaukee convention 
about naming Des Moines for the big 
event next year, a question arising as to 
whether the Iowa city could handle the 
event with its 2,000 delegates. The re- 
sponse of Des Moines was instant and 
emphatic. Local insurance people point- 
ed out that Des Moines has taken care 
of many conventions larger than the 
National Association, even as numerous 
as 50,000. 

At a meeting of the Des Moines Life 
Underwriters Association last Saturday 
J. A. Spargur, president of the Des 
Moines Association, appointed M. C. 
Nelson of Des Moines convention chair- 
man in charge of arrangements of the 
National Association convention in Sep- 
tember, 1935. As general chairman Mr. 
Nelson will direct and co-ordinate the 
work of more than twenty special com- 
mittees, Mr. Spargur said. 

Mr. Nelson is well known among life 
insurance men of the state and Middle 
West. He has been associated with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York for twenty-five years and for the 
past eight years has been manager of 
his company’s state-wide Iowa sales or- 
ganization. His sales group includes 
approximately 100 salesmen located 
throughout Iowa and stands high among 
all sales organizations operating in the 
state with a new business production of 
about $12,000,000 each year. 

He has been active in life underwrit- 
ers’ organization affairs for many years 
and is a past president of the local un- 
derwriters’ groups of Decatur and 
Springfield, Ill., and St. Louis. In ad- 
dition, he has been active in the Des 
Moines Association’s activities through- 
out his residence in Des Moines. 

Des Moines has a high honor and a 
heavy responsibility as 1935 convention 
city for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, several speakers agreed at 
a special meeting of the Des Moines As- 
sociation Saturday. 

J. A. Spargur, president, introduced 
M. C. Nelson, general chairman for the 
national convention; Ernest R. Gray, new 
member of the national board of trus- 
tees; A. H. Pickford, who recounted 
three year’s work in landing the con- 
vention, and Clifford DePuy, Des Moines 
publisher, who extended the invitation 
which brought the convention to Des 
Moines. 

Mr. Spargur named Martin L. Seltzer 
national committeeman to fill the place 
vacated when Gray became a national 
trustee. 





GUNNAR PALME DEAD 





General Manager of Thule Insurance Co. 
of Sweden and Son of Late 
Sven Palme 

Advices from Europe are to the effect 
that Gunnar Palme, general manager of 
the Thule of Stockholm, died during Sep- 
tember. His father, Sven Palme, died 
on August 6 of this year. Sven Palme 
was known as the Grand Old Man of 
the insurance business of Sweden, had 
been a university professor, a great in- 
surance educator and one of the finest 
personalities in the insurance business. 
Gunnar Palme succeeded his father as 
general manager of the Thule about two 
years ago. He had been with the com- 
pany for two decades. Both Sven and 
Gunnar had many friends in this coun- 
try. 
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i‘ Rushton Allen To 
Be Insurance Lawyer 


RESIGNS FROM UNION CENTRAL 





Has Been Philadelphia Agency Mana- 
ger; Career of Twenty Years Has 


Included Two Fields 





A. Rushton Allen, whose career has 
been composed both of insurance and the 
law, has resigned as manager for the 
Union Central Life in Philadelphia to 
devote his entire time to the practice of 
law, but his law work will be almost en- 
tirely in connection with business insur- 
ance, inheritance tax and trust agree- 
ment work for agencies. He will con- 
tinue to be counsel for the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

During the past four years Mr. Allen 
has spent part of his time in law work 
along insurance distribution lines, a field 
in which there are few full-time lawyers. 
His offices will be in the Girard Trust 
Building in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Allen’s career in life insurance 
stretches back over twenty years, includ- 
ing periods both as agent and as general 
agent for a number of companies in sev- 
eral cities, although Philadelphia is his 
native ground. It was while a general 
agent in Ohio that he first studied law 
and was admitted to the bar there. On 
his return to Pennsylvania he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of that state. 





CANADIAN RATES INCREASED 





Non-participating Premium Amounts 
Raised by Confederation, Canada, 
Great-West and Dominion 
Several Canadian companies have made 
announced increases in rates on non-par- 
ticipating life policies. Two companies 
that have already put a new schedule into 


effect are the Confederation Life and 
ihe Canada Life. The Great-West will 
have new manual rates go into effect 


probably next week, changes being chief- 
ly in the non-participating group. The 
Dominion Life has announced increased 
rates to go into effect January 1, 1935. 
Several other companies are understood 
to be contemplating changes. 

The reason for the increases is the low 
interest rate at present in the security 
market. 





HEWITT JOINS CONN. MUTUAL 





To Be Member of Agency Department; 
Comes From Northwestern Mutual 


Milwaukee Home Office 


Edwin S. Hewitt of Milwaukee has 
been appointed a member of the agency 
department staff of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. 

3orn in Des Moines, Mr. Hewitt at- 
tended the public schools of that city and 
then went to the University of Arizona 
for two years, transferring to Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, from which he 
graduated in 1929. After a year and a 
half spent in the secretary’s department 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life home 
office, he became an agent for that com- 
pany, from which position he comes to 
the Connecticut Mutual. 

He is retiring president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee and 
has been active in many other civic en- 
terprises, including the Community Chest 
and the Boy Scout movement. 





PEORIA-L. & C. NOW ALLIANCE 

Reinsurance of the business of the in- 
solvent Peoria Life by the Life & Casu- 
alty of Chicago became effective Octo- 
ber 4 when Ernest Palmer, state director 
of insurance, approved the insurance con- 
tract. M. A. Kern, president of the Chi- 


cago company, simultaneously announced 
a change in the company name to the 
\lliance Life Insurance Co. and said that 
the business would be moved to the Pe- 
oria Life 
weeks. 


3uilding within the next two 
























A Beneficial 
Agency Service 


FOR BROKERS, SURPLUS 
AND INDEPENDENT WRITERS 








Economic Planning 
requires a free use of settlement options in 
connection with the Life Insurance now 
owned by your customers and prospects, or 


in contemplation by them. 


Our Trained Staff 
can give competent advice on Estate Analy- 


sis. We invite you to avail yourself of this 


service. 








Our Option A 


is helping many Underwriters close business. 
We shall be pleased to explain the benefits 
of this unique feature in New England Mu- 


tual policy contracts. 
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Mortgage Investments 
Sound For Companies 


A.F. HALL TELLS MORTGAGE MEN 





Lincoln National Life President Recounts 
Investment Lessons of 
Depression 





Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life, addressed the meet- 
ing of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
ion of America in Chicago last week and 
in his remarks summed up certain well- 
established principles, re-emphasized in 
the past few years, in the experience of 
life insurance companies with mortgage 
loans. That such experience has been 
satisfactory is due to two essential rea- 
sons—the practice of the companies in 
making such loans is conservative and 
the statutes place restrictions upon the 
character of mortgage loans which may 
be made. 

In view of the present times he also 
pointed out that public opinion was 
against the investor and in favor of the 
borrower but that people who agitate 
such sympathetic treatment for property 
owners should take into consideration 
that the very people they are attempting 
to relieve by such legislation are also 
policyholders in life insurance companies 
and depositors in banks, and that the re- 
bound from such liberal treatment leads 
back to themselves and to their neigh- 
bors. 

Commenting on the investments of in- 
surance companies which are distributed 
into classes having varying degrees of 
liquidity he stated that about 10 to 20% 
of the investment portfolio should be in 
securities having a high degree of liquid- 
ity; the balance may be advantageously 
invested between mortgages and corpor- 
ate and public securities. The mortgages 
should be the least liquid part of the 
portfolio; the corporate and public se- 
curities ranking above the mortgages in 
general marketability. 

In summing up the certain fundamental 
lessons which Life insurance companies 
have learned from periods of adversity 
in connection with mortgage loans, Mr. 
Hall said: 

“The loan correspondent should never 
conceal the true status of a loan by ad- 
vancing taxes or interest. If the loan 
isnot in a healthy condition, the creditor 
should be among the first to recognize 
the condition. 

“The percentage loaned to appraised 
value should vary with the position of 
general business in the economic cycle. 
When prices and construction costs are 
abnormally high, appraisals should be 
made on an ultra-conservative basis and 
the percentage of the appraised value 
loaned should be correspondingly lower: 
otherwise, the loans will be adversely af- 
fected by a period of declining prices. 

‘The percentage of appraised value 
loaned should take into consideration the 
regulations in the various states as to 
the redemption period. Obviously, in a 
state which has an unreasonably long 
period of redemption, the amount in- 
vested increases during the period when 
the company does not have control of 
the property. 

“Income should be of paramount con- 
sideration in the making of mortgage 
loans. The depression again clarifies the 
distinction between what may be termed 
an investment mortgage and a specula- 
lve mortgage. A mortgage upon a prop- 
erty worth three or four times the 
amount loaned is not necessarily a de- 
sirable loan. More important than the 
apparent equity is the stable income- 
Producing quality of the property and 
its general utility. 

The depression has again in many un- 
a ways demonstrated the un- 
soundness of an excessive loan upon a 
Property on the strength of the borrow- 
€r's financial condition. Very frequently 
ie, Borrower's condition changes as the 
usinéss depression becomes more acute. 
Again, in the depression, we have often 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Enterprising Hen 


Bovee defined the successful 
producer as he who— 


Plans with Audacity. 





Executes with vigor. 





Sketches a map of possibilities and 
treats them as probabilities. 





Not such a bad definition for 
a successful Life Insurance 
salesman. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















U.S. Life Will Enter 
International Field 


C. V. STARR GETS CONTROL 





Close Tie-Up with American Interna- 
tional Underwriters to Expand 
Company’s Activities 





In The Eastern Underwriter of Sep- 
tember 14 appeared a story to the effect 
that negotiations were under way for 
purchase of control of the United States 
Life of New York, of which Henry Moir 
is president, by interests represented by 
C. V. Starr, president of the American 
International Underwriters. The negotia- 
tions have been completed and control 
has now passed to the new interests. 

According to present plans of Mr. 
Starr the United States Life will enter 
the international field for life insurance 
taking advantage of the extensive af- 
filiations of the American International 
Underwriters, the head office of which is 
at 80 William Street, New York. There 
will be no general change in personnel 
of the United States Life, Mr. Moir con- 
tinuing as president, but there will be 
expansion in the new business depart- 
ment with personnel experienced in the 
international insurance field. One of the 
home office men of the United States 
Life, James F. R. Loutit, will leave 
shortly for the Orient and will make his 
headquarters temporarily in the main of- 
fice of the Asia Life, an American com- 
pany controlled by Mr. Starr and his as- 
sociates. 





DINNER TO J. M. RIEHLE 





Equitable Society Manager 38 Years 
With Company; Give Gavel to New 
National Association President 


John M. Riehle, Equitable Society 
manager in New York City, was guest 
of honor at a dinner last week at the 
Hotel Astor to celebrate his thirty- 
eighth anniversary with the company. 
The anniversary date is actually Novem- 
ber 16 but the dinner was to signal the 
start of a thirty-eight day production 
campaign which will wind up on that 
date. W. Halsey Wood was toastmaster 
and chairman of the committee. 

The agency took the occasion to pre- 
sent a gavel to Theodore M. Riehle, 
newly elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, asso- 
ciate manager of the office and son of 
the guest of honor. 





BOSTON CLAIM ASS’N TO MEET 


The Boston Life and Accident Claim 
Association will hold its first meeting ot 
the current season at Hotel Kenmore on 
October 19. Edward Millea, associate 
chief adjuster, Equitable Society, will be 
the guest speaker. Willard E. Hein, 
State Mutual Life, the incoming presi- 
dent, will preside. 





MISSOURI MID-YEAR MEETING 
The Missouri Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation plans to hold the mid-year meet- 
ing in St. Joseph, Mo., on November 8 
Frank Davis, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual, and R. Emmett O’ Malley, insur- 
ance commissioner, will be speakers on 
the program. V. Webner Wiedemann, 
president of the association, will preside 





MIDLAND MUTUAL CONTEST 


The Midland Mutual’s Minute Men 
Contest offering awards and prizes to 
each agent who equals or exceeds his 
quota, opened on October 1 and will con- 
tinue until December 31. As a further 
stimulus the company is charging no 
medical or issuance fees to the agent 
on business written or examined during 
the contest. 





GREENSBORO GENERAL AGENT 


Roy C. Milliken has been named gen- 
eral agent in Greensboro, N. C., for the 
Atlantic Life. He was formerly with the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Greensboro. 




















CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Is inaugurating a permanent 
company development plan, 


with 


Supervisory and 


District Managership 


openings 
in 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

New Jersey 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


for men who have 


A REASONABLY GOOD 
AND A STEADY 
PERSONAL 
PRODUCTION 
RECORD 


WHO NOW DESIRE TO 
BUILD A UNIT OF 
THEIR OWN 


reasonable financial backing . . 
liberal organization reward . 
opportunity of permanent sal- 
aried managerships service 
salary retirement contract for 
personal production . . 
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Launch Tithe Plan 


IN AM. AGENCY ASSOCIATION 





Hugh D. Hart Elected Its President; 
Graham Wells and Fred Bailey Af- 
filiated; Have “Penny-A-Day” Policy 





Hugh D. Hart has resigned as vice- 
president of the Independence Fund of 
North America, Inc., 1 Cedar Street, New 
York, and will remain as a director. He 
has accepted the presidency of the 
American Agency Association, a subsidi- 
ary of the American General Agencies, 
Inc., the vice-president and manager of 
the latter organization being H. F. 
Magee, 99 John Street, New York, a suc- 
cessful insurance outfit which has writ- 
ten considerable government insurance. 

Associated with Mr. Hart in the Amer- 
ican Agency Association will be Graham 
C. Wells, former New York general 
agent of the Provident Mutual, and Fred 
W. Bailey, who for some years special- 
ized in writing what is known as “tithe 
insurance.” Mr. Bailey had a contract 
some time ago with the Inter-Southern 
Life by which he wrote millions of dol- 
lars on members of a religious denomi- 
nation, which policies enabled them to 
leave 10% of the proceeds of the policy 
to the church. 

The Hart-Wells-Bailey combination 
will feature tithe policies and also they 
have a “Penny-a-Day” policy plan, the 
premium to be paid yearly and which 
will provide a definite amount of life in- 
surance at a premium of $3.65 a year 
It is not an Industrial policy and will 
appeal to daily newspapers out for cir- 
culation. 





LIEBERICH MADE ASSOCIATE 


Joined Searles Agency of State Mutual, 
Newark, in July; Former N. J. As- 
sociation President 
Fred Lieberich, Jr., has been made ar- 
sociate general agent for the State Mu- 
tual Life in New Jersey by T. M. Searles. 
general agent for the state. The Searle: 

agency has headauarters in Newark. 

Mr. Lieberich joined the State Mutual 
on July 15 of this year as a personal pro- 
ducer after having been for three years 
state manager in New Jersey for the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life. Previous to that 
he was affiliated with the William A. 
White agency in Newark for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. He is a former 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey. The 
promotion became effective immediately. 





HAS NEW MORTGAGE DIVISION 

Without revealing details, the Old Line 
Life of Milwaukee has announced that 
a new division is being created in its 
home office organization to be headed 
by Fortney H. Stark of Milwaukee as 
managing director. He has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Milwauke- 
Real Estate Board to engage in these 
new duties. Mr. Stark is an advocate of 
a new system of long-term, amortized 
mortgages, which he believes is one of 
the greatest needs of the United States, 
inasmuch as urban mortgages outstand- 
ing at present aggregate $36,000,000,0°/, 
or more than the national debt. He 
quotes as immediate factors of great un- 
certainty growing threats of inflation, 
which would strike at investments of in- 
surance companies, savings banks and 
building and loan associations. 





DEATH OF LOUIS CORDON 

A death last month was that of Lonis 
Gordon of the A. Bleetstein Agency of 
the Equitable Society. Mr. Gordon was 
struck by an automobile while on his 
way to visit one of his clients in Jersev 
City and died three days later. He had 
been with the Equitable fourteen years. 


FIRST MONTREAL LUNCHEON 

The first luncheon of the Montreal 
Association of Life Underwriters for the 
season held at the Royal York was ad- 
dressed by George Hunt, superintendent 
of agencies, Imperial Life of Canada. 





Fraser Takes Gavel 

Of N. Y. Association 
GOV. MOORE GUEST SPEAKER 
Paul Clark Confers C.L.U. Degrees at 


Opening Meeting of New York 
Life Underwriters 











John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 


“necticut Mutual, as new president of the 


Life Underwriters Association of New 
York accepted the gavel of authority 
from Frank J. Mulligan, retiring presi- 
dent, Tyson agency, Guardian, at the 
first meeting of the season on Tuesday 
climaxing a day featured by the sales 
seminar. Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey was guest speaker at the 
dinner and Paul F. Clark, president of 
the national chapter, C.L.U., conferred 
degrees. 

Mr. Mulligan in handing over the 
gavel said that he had been asked to 
become a member of the executive com- 
mittee by Peter M. Fraser, Connecticut 
Mutual vice-president, when the latter 
was president, and therefore it was with 
added pleasure that he turned over the 
symbol of authority to his brother. 

In taking over the meeting Mr. Fraser 
pledged his support to the good of the 
association and expressed his thanks to 
the men who had given their effort to 
the success of the sales seminar. He 
also singled out Arthur Youngman, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
seminar program, and Joseph Book- 
staver, membership committee chairman, 
for their splendid work. He then intro- 
duced leaders in the membership drive 
who were seated at the speakers’ table. 
New members total 166 since July 1. 

In the conferment of C.L.U. degrees 
on the fourteen candidates Paul F. Clark, 
Boston, expressed regret that those to 
receive the degrees had not been able 
to attend the conferment at the Mil- 
waukee convention and in his presenta- 
tion of diplomas he read the charge that 
was used by Dr. S. S. Huebner, new 
president of the college. at the confer- 
ment there. He reported that there were 
now 904 holders of the degree in the 
country and its territories. ©. Lamont 
Post, president of the New York Chap- 
ter of C.L.U., assisted with the con- 
ferment. 

Governor A. Harry Moore in an in- 
spirational talk made an appeal for a 
return to the old ideals on which this 
nation was founded. “America needs 
today faith in our nation,” he said. “Our 
nation was built. on faith of men who 
had courage and who had vision. In the 
past we have been guilty of a superiority 
complex. We must not cling to what we 
did in the past but we must have the 
spirit of looking forward, facing new 
days and new opportunities.” In his open- 
ing remarks Governor Moore paid a 
tribute to Martha M. Fraser, who was 
present at the dinner, as the mother of 
two successful leaders who have held 
the presidency of the New York Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Mildred Hieber, soprano, who for 
several years has been associated with 
Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, sang 
two solos during the evening. 


PURITAN JOINS PRESIDENTS 

The Puritan Life, Providence, R. I., 
has been elected to membership in the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Henry D. Sharpe is president of the 
Puritan and Clinton C. White secretary- 
treasurer. The company was incorporated 
in 1907 and has insurance in force 
amounting to $8,908,516. 


MEMPHIS GENERAL AGENT 

The State Mutual Life has appointed 
James N. Harsh general agent in Mem- 
phis territory. A native of Memphis, Mr. 
Harsh was an automobile jobber fol- 
lowing his graduation from Washington 
& Lee University. He has been a suc- 
cessful life insurance man for several 
years. 











——— 


HARD WINTER 
AHEAD 


Goose bone prophets freely pre. 
dict another hard winter ahead 
But life insurance men who are 
properly equipped for easier sell- 
ing need not worry over cold 
weather. Increased production 
will keep their home fires burning 
brightly. 


Fidelity offers..... 


In addition to effective visual ap- 
peals which capture attention, 
arouse interest and launch the 
agent into his selling theme in the 
first few minutes of the interview, 
Fidelity workers are backed by a 
complete kit of modern policies, in- 
cluding Low Rate Life, Family In- 
come and its famous “Income for 
Life” plan. 
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IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Prasatent 











October 1 
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CUTS MORTCAGE INTEREST RATE 





Canada Life to Ask 544% on Selected 
First Mortgages; Other Dominion 
Companies May Follow 
The Canada Life has announced a 
lower mortgage interest rate of 544% on 
selected first This is be- 
lieved in Canadian circles to be the first 
move on the part of a private company 
to cut interest rates below the 6% level, 
although plans have been announced by 
the federal government which will permt 

lending to farmers at lower figures. 
Other Canadian life insurance and loan 
companies are quoting 6 to 62% when- 
ever they have money available but have 
indicated that if any amount of business 
is developed as a result of the Canada 
Life move they may follow suit. Most 
companies report demand for mortgage 
money very light at the present time. 


mortgages. 





C.L.U. COURSE OPENS OCT. 17 


A specia! review course for C.L.U. ex 
aminations will start on next Wednesday, 
October 17, at the Commerce Building, 
Fourth and Wooster Streets, and con 
tinue on Wednesday and Friday evenings 
until June 5, 1935. The course 1s spon 
sored by the Life Underwriters Ass” 
ciation of New York City acting in C0 
operation with the New York chapter of 
C.L.U. and the School of Commerce, At 
counts and Finance of New York Unt 
versity. 





LEADERS IN MEMBERSHIP 
In recognition of their effort on behalf 
of the membership drive of the Life Ur 
derwriters Association of New York 
Maurice Freund, Breidenbach agency, 
John Hancock; Max L. Wile, Beets 
agency, New England Mutual, and > 
Zuckerman, Devitt agency, Equitable Se 
ciety, were honored at the dinner meet- 
ing of the association on Tuesday. Leaé 
ing companies from the standpoint ty) 

new memberships are the Equitable 

ciety, Travelers and John Hancock. 
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Not a Care 
in the World! 


Like every other busi- 
ness man he went through 
the usual worries when 
he was earning a living. 
But he isn’t worrying to- 
day. He is enjoying life 
on his John Hancock 
annuity, which will give 
him a definite monthly 
income as long as he 
lives. 

Clip the coupon for 

interesting information 


ALLL, 
ea 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





“JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 


























She Didn’t 
Pinch Pennies 


A RETIRED business 
woman enjoying life, she 
didn’t miss any fun while 
she prepared for the life 
income she is receiving 
today. She simply planned 
with a part of her earnings 
for a John Hancock An- 
nuity—the ideal arrange- 
ment for young working 
people who want to stay 
young through life. Clip 
the coupon for interesting 
information. 











JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU | 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send’ me your booklet about A iti 
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“P’m not Rich— 


but I’m getting 
a lot out of Life 


And I always will. My 
John Hancock Retirement 
Annuity is seeing to that. 
It takes just a small part of 
my pay-check now and 
when I’m ready to retire, 
it will give me a definite 
income as long as I live.” 

One of the nice things 
about an annuity plan is 
that it lets you live while 
earning a living. Clip the 
coupon for interesting in- 
formation. 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU » 


Name 
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Joun Hancock 1934 Fall advertising tells the 
annuity story in national magazines having 


a total circulation of 15 millions 
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The FOLLOW —THROUGH 


By J. Burton Webster 











Regional Superintendent of Agencies, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


This is the second of a series of articles on the “follow-through” or the 
setting up of a life insurance estate so that it may be distributed with 


greatest benefit to the beneficiary. 


Although specifically referring to 


the Penn Mutual Mr. Webster’s comments are applicable to most other 


life companies, also. 


Mr. Webster is particularly qualified in this field 


as he has been a lawyer and a trust officer. 


Trust vs. Income Option 


There are some cases where lump sum 
cash settlements are still desirable, for 
example, a clean-up fund, or mortgage 
insurance, or insurance to liquidate spe- 
cific indebtedness or liens. But the 


great bulk of life insurance owned today 
was purchased to provide income for 
families and other dependents. It is with 
reference to these that we are here con- 
cerned. 

Before entering upon our discussion of 
the specific methods employed by life 
insurance companies for distributing 
these accumulated or matured estates 
we might properly consider briefly the 
other agencies available for similar pur- 
poses. 

Aside from the lump sum cash pay- 
ment, under which the beneficiaries re- 
ceive the proceeds in full and handle 
them as in their own judgment and dis- 
cretion seems proper, the owner of life 
insurance has two distinct plans open to 
him for having his wishes carried out. 

The first of these is to leave the funds 
with the life insurance company to be 
by it handled and paid out under con- 
tract in a manner which we are later 
herein to consider. 

The other is to have someone else han- 
dle his life insurance proceeds for his 
beneficiaries. In other words, he may 
make his life insurance payable to a 
trustee, under a trust agreement covering 
the handling and distribution of the 
trust estate. This usually takes the form 
of a life insurance trust under which a 
bank or a trust company acts as trustee 
in accordance with a written agreement 
for handling the estate. 


The Life Insurance Trust 


There are certain advantages in such 
a plan. In my former connection, as 
vice-president and trust officer of a large 
trust company in the South, I held and 
publicly expressed the conviction that in 
an impartial weighing of this important 
matter the balances definitely tipped in 
favor of such an arrangement. And even 
now, after a number of years of active 
experience and inside observation in life 
insurance, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the case is not an open and shut 
one against trust company management. 

There are many good and convincing 
reasons supporting trust company man- 
agement in certain cases. Among the 
definite and distinct factors in favor of 
banks and trust companies in rendering 
this service are personal and direct deal- 
ings with local beneficiaries, acquaintance 
with them and their affairs, and the one 
big factor of being qualified and author- 
ized to accept and exercise discretionary 
powers. That is undeniably a valuable 
service. It can be rendered by the bank 
or trust company, but, as such, cannot 
be given by a life insurance company. 

No life insurance company is author- 
ized or geared up to do the policyholder’s 
thinking for him after he is gone. How- 
ever, in life insurance we can very closely 
approximate that desirable flexibility in 
administration afforded by life insurance 
trusts, by the use of one or more of the 
plans hereinafter set out coupled with 
such discretionary powers on the part of 





the beneficiary as the insured may care 
to give. 

In pointing out the one big and dis- 
tinct advantage in favor of bank or trust 
company management it is but fair for us 
to also point out the principal disadvan- 
tage of such a plan of administration and 
give proper emphasis to the most impor- 
tant advantage in leaving the funds with 
the life insurance company. 

Usually both law and practice require 
that estates handled by trust companies 
or other trustees be kept segregated, sep- 
arate and apart from other estates and 
from funds of the trustee. The result- 
ing effect of this is to reduce the safety 
factor. Trust funds or estates of this 
kind are in most instances relatively 
small, when compared to the total assets 
of a great life insurance company. And 
that fact prevents the trustee’s being able 
to get that degree of desirable diversifi- 
cation and spread which make for safety 
of principal and certainty and uniform- 
ity of income in an investment program. 
And under trustee management neither 
the principal nor the income of the es- 
tate is guaranteed by the trustee. 


Factors Favoring Life Insurance 
Management 


In life insurance, on the other hand, 
there is a very definite advantage in the 
fact that the funds of the individual 
estate are not segregated but become and 
remain a part of an undivided interest 
in the total assets of the life insurance 
company. These assets are very large, 
which fact in itself adds materially to 
the safety factor, even though it be as- 
sumed that the judgment and investment 
experience and care are identical or 
equivalent in the two institutions or 
method of handling. 

Furthermore, and it is a fact of great 
importance, the funds thus left with the 
life insurance company are guaranteed 
by all the assets of the company, in- 
cluding a sizable surplus, this guarantee 
applying both to principal and to the 
minimum income return, the latter in 
cour company being 3%. 


Settlement Options 


The vehicle adopted by life insurance 
for carrying out this important second 
phase of service to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries, that is, the distribution of 
the funds or estates built up and ma- 
tured through the operation of the first 
great objective, is a privilege common- 
ly known as settlement options. 

While the methods and practices are 
not standardized, most life insurance 
companies permit their policyholders and 
beneficiaries to make use of settlement 
options in such form as to give approxi- 
mately the same results and as herein- 
after discussed. For the sake of definite- 
ness I shall deal specifically with the 
settlement options available in my own 
company, the Penn Mutual. 

Where the right to change the bene- 
ficiary has been retained by the insured 
as the owner, with full control of the 
contract, the policy provides that he shall 
have the elective right during his life- 
time to make use of any of the avail- 
able options in distributing the proceeds 
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“Opportunity for Men of Ability’ ————___ 
THE COLONIAL LIFE 
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insurance. They sell the EMANCIPATOR PLAN—at age 35— 


$10,000 for annual premium of $143.80. * * * #* # 


Field men of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


have discovered how to satisfy the buyer of busines 





of his policy. Where the insured has so 
elected the company is obligated by con- 
tract to carry out his expressed wishes 
and the provisions of the settlement will 
be strictly adhered to following his death. 
The policyholder may leave certain dis- 
cretionary authority to the beneficiary to 
withdraw principal or commute instal- 
ment payments, if he so desires. Where 
no election of optional settlement is ex- 
ercised by the insured then the benefici- 
ary is normally accorded the privilege of 
using optiona! settlements in lieu of lump 
cash payment. 

As indicated above, where funds are 
left with the company under an option 
settlement, both the principal and inter- 
est at 3% are guaranteed. Additional in- 


any convenient manner, such as month- 
ly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually. 
The guaranteed interest rate is 3% but 
the actual interest rate now being paid 
is 44%. The principal is also guaran- 
teed by the company and is finally paid 
as the agreement provides. 

The interest option may be regarded 
as the ideal manner of providing definite, 
sure and continued income to a family 
Under it, for instance, the wife may be 
given a life income and at her death the 
principal is intact for division among the 
children, or it may be further optioned 
The use of this ideal option presupposes 
sufficient insurance owned to provide the 
needed income without using up any part 
of the principal. 





1% Yo EXTRA EARNINGS ( NOT GUARANTEED) - $10.00 PER MO. 





3% INTEREST (GUARANTEED) 


= $2s.00Penmo, | ~ $58-00 PER sour moerierety 





FIG. S 


REMAINS INTACT 





$10,000.00 PRINCIPAL 





3% INTEREST (GUARANTEED) $300.00 


Va/e EXTRA EARNINGS 
(NOT GUARANTEED) $125.00 


————_ 


TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME $425.00 





OPTION D 


terest is awarded by the board of trus- 
tees as earned. The present rate of addi- 
tional interest is 14%, making a total 
of 44%. 

Interest Option 


As is customary among companies, the 
Penn Mutual makes available to its poli- 
cyholders what is commonly referred to 
as the Interest Option, the-designation in 
our company being Option “D.” This 
option provides that the principal sum 
shall be left with the company at inter- 
est, no part of the principal to be paid 
out for a specified period. The interest 
earnings may be made payable in most 


The interest option and the lump stm 
cash payment may be thought of as the 
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two extremes in settlements, for the 
lump sum cash settlement provides fot 
the immediate liquidation by the com 
pany of the entire amount and the 
terest option provides for no liquidation 
of the principal for a designated periot 
In between these two extremes lie tht 
other seven methods of settlement that 
we shall discuss. They all provide, by 
various methods and in varying degrees 
for a gradual distribution of the principal 
as well as the interest earned. 


(To be continued) 
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Louis with Edward L. Faith and Harry 
\{, Sarason as assistant actuaries. All 
three appointments were made by the 
board of directors from within the com- 


pany’s own personnel. 

Mr. Burian began his actuarial career 
shortly after his graduation from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, in 1920, 
starting as clerk for the Missouri State 
Life. Later he was made head of the 
dividend division, then head of the math- 
ematical and change e division and in 1927 
he was advanced to assistant actuary. 
For several weeks previous to his offi- 
cial election he has been acting head 
of the actuarial department. He is a 
_ of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 


"* Sarason and Mr. Faith are both 
associates of the Actuarial Society of 
America, the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. They have both held the presi- 
dency of the Actuarial Club of St. Louis 
and have been active in company organi- 
zations. 





Hall on Mortgages 


(Continued from Page 5) 


had to forego a deficiency judgment 
against a person whom we regarded as 
a substantial borrower, just because the 
courts refused to give us such relief and 
made us feel that we should look more 
and more to the security upon which 
we made our original loan. This brings 
us back again to the fundamental con- 
sideration that life insurance company 
funds are accumulated for productive 
purposes and should be invested for pro- 
ductive purposes and that the income- 
producing value of the property is the 
prime consideration in weighing the se- 
curity offered. 

“There is a further reason dating back 
to 1921 and the slight business recession 
in agriculture which set in at that time. 
It has to do with the lending of funds 
in competition with governmental agen- 
cies. In view of the fact that such agen- 
cies are largely supported by the state, 
and less consideration given by the state 
to questions of risks undertaken and ex- 
penses involved than is given by the pri- 
vate individual lending his own funds, the 
competition of the body politic has had 
a tendency to reduce interest rates and 
to inject careless and unsound practices 
into the investment field. 

“The depression has again proved the 
value of amortization of principal, a cus- 
tom already long followed by many life 
insurance companies. The amortization 
period should allow not only for depre- 
ciation of the property but also for 
obsolescence of facilities and location. 
he advantage of such loans is that they 
teach the borrower that a mortgage loan 
is not a permanent loan and that it ulti- 
mately must be repaid. Too frequently 
in the past, borrowers have come to as- 
sume that mortgages will be renewed 
Tom period to period without any re- 
duction of the principal.” 

In closing Mr. Hall said in view of past 
experience it seems desirable that in the 
future the compensation of the loan cor- 
respondent should be deferred; in other 
words, the compensation should be on 
the basis of participation in interest 
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rather than a lump sum payment. 





EQUIOWA’S BIG SEPTEMBER 


September, “Nollen Month,” was the 
peest month in production that the 
quitable Life of Iowa has had in the 
maid. two years. There was a total new 
aed business of $5,797,788, a gain of 
of tag ver the September production 
and the greatest production since 
eptember 1932. The company’s gain for 


© year ; 
total for toa over the nine months 
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HAPPINESS 
OR DISCONTENT 


N EW YORK can be an exciting 
adventure for the insurance sales- 
man who has found the right agency; 
an ordeal for the one who hasn't. 


The Recht & Kutcher agency has 
provided a happy working environ- 
ment for its men. The facilities here 
stimulate the greatest personal 
achievement. They afford freedom of 
time, advanced professional service, 
and the resources of a large personnel. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ billion dollar estale” 
































Burian Named Actuary For = 
General American Life a a ae 

0. J. Burian has been named actuary = : = = ARD | 
1 American Life in St. = ate : ie One of the men most pleased by the 

aa ae a decision of the United States District 


Court of Maryland declaring the Frazier- 
Lemke law unconstitutional—(an act re- 
lating to farm mortgages which has been 
regarded by life insurance companies as 
an unfortunate bit of legislation which, 
however, hits. other mortgage holders 
harder than it does life insurance com- 
panies which have farm mortgages) 
—is Theodore Peyser, Congressman. 

Mr. Peyser is an agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life and one of the most 
intelligent representatives in Congress. 

He fought what was sometimes a lone 
fight against the Frazier-Lemke measure 
when it was up for consideration before 
the rules committee of the House. He 
obtained legal opinions from various 
authorities, which fortified him also in a 
speech he made on the floor of Congress. 
His opinion was that he did not think 
the bill would stand the test of the 
courts. When the bill finally went 
through Peyser carried his battle to the 
President. The Congressman’s views 
were communicated to the Attorney 
General. There was doubt for a time 
whether Roosevelt would sign or not. 
He did sign it at the last moment. 

Mr. Peyser has also been active in tax 
matters, and in every respect has been 
a valuable member of Congress and a 
real friend of the insurance business. 





I would not be surprised if one of the 
important matters which will have at- 
tention at the mecting this month of 
the Life Agency Officers in Chicago will 
be an attempt to define a “part-time 
agent.” No attempt in this country by 
a company organization has ever been 
made to describe a “part-time agent.” 
Some people think that the companies 
should get down to brass tacks and make 
such a definition. Obviously, there are 
men writing general insurance who pro- 
duce a large amount of very desirable 
life insurance business who are part- 
timers. There are others writing inter- 
mittently and in such small volume that 
it is waste motion and expensive to li- 
cense them. A general weeding out of 
inefficient, incompetent and sparse re- 
sult “part-timers” would give the busi- 
ness more dignity and make it easier to 
pave the way on interviews for the more 
competent and legitimate. The Canadian 
company agreement fixing a definite limit 
of production by which a part-timer can 
get by has attracted wide attention in 
this country. In the Dominion it is 
necessary to write $20,000 the first year 
and $30,000 the second year. In this 
country, that minimum will be raised if 
action is taken on the subject. 





This is the height of the convention 
season and many of the papers delivered 
are out of the routine. One of the most 
scholarly prepared was the address of 
John Nelson, supervisor of public rela- 
tions, Sun Life of Canada, discussing the 
personality and career of the greatest of 
all mathematicians, Edmund Halley, who 
was also an astronomer. Halley is best 
known to the general public by reason 
of his discovery of the comet to which 
his name is attached—the Halley comet— 
but insurance people know him as a pio- 
neer in scientific calculation of life ex- 
pectancy. Mr. Nelson’s paper was print- 
ed in the Life Underwriters’ edition of 
The Eastern Underwriter of Septem- 
ber 29. 

Uncle Francis 





C. O. FISCHER’S ANNIVERSARY 

The Chester O. Fischer agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in St. Louis is pre- 
paring for a Golden Anniversary Dinner 
Party on October 15 at the Hotel Chase 
commemorating the founding of the 
agency in 1884. The home office officials 
who will attend the dinner include Wil- 
liam H. Sargeant, president; Joseph C. 
Behan, vice-president, and Dr. Morton 
Snow, medical director. 
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BiG SALES SEMINAR STARTS 
New YorK ASSN SEASON 


With a huge number of its members 
taking part as speakers the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
started its season Tuesday with an all- 
day sales seminar held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania and ending with the reg- 
ular monthly dinner meeting at night. 
John M. Fraser, new president of the 
association, opened the seminar with a 
brief address on “Selling—By Salesmen, 
Of Salesmen and For Salesmen,” and 
was followed by Vincent P. Coffin, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual, and Ralph G. Engelsman. 
general agent, Penn Mutual Life, who 
staged a dialogue on “Man to Man.” 

The main feature of the seminar was 
a series of group sales conferences with 
seven groups meeting at a time. As 
there were three sessions there were 
twenty-one groups in all. Of each seven 
groups new men in the business since 
1930 led three, older men led three and 
there was one special session. High 
points of the discussion meeting are re- 
viewed in the following paragraphs: 

Warming a Cold Approach With 
Direct Mail 

Fred Woolf, Gardiner agency, John 
Hancock, in his group conference said 
that he picks cold prospects and warms 
them up by direct mail, explaining a cer- 
tain interesting policy as a “leader.” In 
these pre-approach letters he follows 
certain rules: The letter must be brief 
enough for the prospect to read all of it 
before he realizes he has done so; it 
must have punch in the brief description 
of the leader policy; it must be subtly 
flattering and contain a challenge, and 
Mr. Prospect must be assured that when 
the call is made the visit will be brief. 
In most cases the letter opens the way 
for Mr. Woolf to be invited into the 
prospect’s office. “Once there,” Mr. 
Woolf continued, “I immediately try to 
create two definite impressions on his 
mind—first, he must be assured that I 
will not overstay my visit, and, secondly, 
I put in his mind that I absolutely do 
not expect to do business with him on 
this visit.” The prospect becomes more 
at ease when the agent makes an early 
move to leave and the questions regard- 
ing his insurance can be made more 
searching. Even on the way out there 
is further real opportunity to get addi- 
tional information from him and the ob- 
jective of making a cold prospect warm 
is obtained. 

Endless Chain Requires Unselfishness 

E. V. Carbonara, Pennell agency, State 
Mutual, told his own experience in using 
the endless chain method of prospecting 
and recommended to his group at the 
sales seminar this method of developing 
one’s business as the most pleasant and 
sensible. Mr. Carbonara started in the 
business using cold canvass, but later 
three points of contact started endless 
chains which have brought him business 
directly or indirectly over the past seven 
years. He stated that the method must 
be based on the underwriter’s willingness 
to serve his clients unselfishly and to 
the best of his ability. 

Getting to the Interview 


George H. Rice, Johnston & Collins 
agency, Travelers, in telling how to get 
from the approach to the interview, 
asked his audience, “Is your trouble with 
the approach itself? Do you accept your 
prospect’s first objection seriously and 
feel that your case is weakened? Or 


are you simply at a loss to go farther 
Getting 


than the approach? from the 


approach to the interview,” he continued, 


“is more psychological than anything 
else. Invariably the agent with such 
difficulties has either failed to equip 


himself with the proper understanding of 
life insurance or he feels that he is licked 
before he starts. If the agent has a 
definite plan to offer, the approach comes 
easily, often suggests itself, and falls 
agreeably on the ears of the prospect. 
The approach has one purpose: to intro- 
duce the interview, but during the ap- 
proach also you must classify your pros- 
pect. If you have nothing better to offer 
than a policy and a rate he will not be 
interested.” 
Programming Helps Your Business 


C. Preston Dawson, Beers agency, 
New England Mutual, explained selling 
by the program method as obviously call- 
ing for two interviews—the first to 
create confidence, to develop interest and 
to secure information, and the second to 
show the program to the prospect, point- 
ing out what his present property will 
do and what additional investment he 
needs to carry out his objectives. The 
properly planned estate must take into 
consideration specific uses of property 
under the three major requirements: to 
provide a reserve for emergencies and 
opportunities, to provide for the family 
or other dependents beyond the lifetime 
of the owner, and to provide for retire- 
ment later in life. In concluding Mr. 


Dawson pointed out that program busi- 
ness stays on the books materially bet- 
ter than policy sales and that a program 
client furnishes a good center for pros- 
pecting. 


Making Policyholders Proud 


John W. Currie, Simon agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, uses two ideas in try- 
ing to sell his prospect—the administra- 
tion of his insurance by the companies 
and a life income for his wife. Only 
on rare occasions does he try to sell this 
prospect on his first call, but he takes 
time to carefully analyze his estate, dis- 
cussing plans with him and pointing out 
the necessity for a family income policy. 
The point is that the prospect is sold on 
Mr. Currie’s ability and complete knowl- 
edge of the business and is proud to tell 
people of the life income arranged for 
him to leave his wife. He becomes one 
of the agent’s best centers of influence. 
And by using that center an endless 
chain is developed. 

Natural Contacts and Referred Names 


Harold B. Tompkins, Murrell agency, 
Connecticut General, in his talk at the 
sales seminar, outlined a certain strategy 
that he believes has to be used in the 
approach. He said: “We must establish 
a friendly relationship; we must, make 
the prospect want to talk; we must pre- 
pare the mind of the prospect to be in- 
terested in the details; we must arouse 
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the prospect’s interest before he wants y 
dismiss us ; we must be sincerely enthusi. 
astic and proud of our business.” In cop, 
tinuing he said: “An important thing m 
short experience has taught me in ap- 
proaching the natural contact is to Use 
as simple language as possible, because 
the minute we make it too technical he 
does not know what we are talking abou; 
and it also gives him the idea that you 
are using a canned sales talk. I try 4 
much as possible to discuss the use of 
insurance and not policies.” 


Answering “No Money” Objection 


_Lester A. Rosen of the Knight agency 
Union Central, presented to the ney 
men’s group a good answer to the “no 
money” objection. He says: “Mr. Pros. 
pect, if you could possibly afford insur. 
ance you would take it. You love you 
family and you would like them to main- 
tain the same standard of living after 
you are gone as they do now. If yoy 
had money neither I nor the life insur. 
ance company would have to sell you 
life insurance. You would buy it. But 
during these depressing times the life 
insurance company has answered the call 
and has developed a policy giving you 
family the maximum protection for the 
very least cost, and furthermore I an 
going to arrange the premium deposits to 
be made by you monthly. We won't put 
away $100 a month but $10 a month.” 


Getting Around Objections 


John D. Howell of the Hall-Bethea 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life told the 
older men that objections shouldn't sto 
their business. But they do, sometimes, 
he admitted, and suggested the means of 
overcoming them. The three counter- 
replies are the head-on, the boomerang 
and the yes-but. The head-on is rarely 
used, only for an attack on the institu- 
tion of life insurance or the agent's 
character. It is dangerous. The boom: 
erang is for such ordinary stalling ob- 
jections as “I’ve had a cut in income, 
“My prospects look bad,” “I’ve just 
bought a new automobile,” and consists 
of saying, “If your income were perms 
nently discontinued wouldn’t that be a 
greater problem than the salary cut?” or 
whatever fits. The yes-but is used on 
sincere objections and goes: “Yes, Mr 
X, that is so; I agree with you. But 
wouldn’t the same problem exist to evel 
a greater degree if Mrs. X were going 
it alone ?” 


Hints on Audits That Pay 


Some hints on how to make polit 
audits pay were given to the older men 
by E. H. White of the Luther-Keffer 
agency, who specializes in that field 
Among his points were: Have a 00 
audit, not one of those accordion ont- 
sheet affairs which muddy the water fo: 
everyone including the prospect. Make 
them only for those who can qualify # 
prospects and keep on the watch for 
preliminary information which may dis 
qualify a man. (However, if the audit 
made before his disqualification 1s dis 
covered he may be a good _ prospe 
source.) Have a proposal for the futur 
as well as an audit of the _ preset! 
“While. it is hard to believe I have sett 
audit after audit prepared and presente’ 
without one iota of a plan of future pre 
cedure included, and have listened © 
agents vociferously complain becats 
results were not forthcoming.” He 
ommended that proposal and audit b 
included in the same cover. The be! 
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Fraser Opens Sales Seminar; 


Engelsman and Coffin Speak 


john M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, the new president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, opened the morning ses- 
jon of the sales seminar at 8:50 o'clock 
with an address that emphasized the 
strength of the life insurance business 
and the opportunities which await the 
agent who goes after them. A crowd of 
nearly 700 agents and general agents as- 
gmbled in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania for the opening ses- 
jon and Mr. Fraser invited them to get 
the most possible from the seminar. 

Vincent Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual, and Ralph 
¢, Engelsman, general agent, Penn Mu- 
wal, got the seminar under way and led 
ap to the sales sessions with an informal 
discussion which put over some new and 
old ideas through a light dialogue that 
was natural and full of sincerity. 

Mr. Coffin gave a quick review of the 
Milwaukee convention and passed on 
sme of the pertinent selling phrases 
which he had brought home from that 
meeting. His talk with Mr. Engelsman 


covered three topics—prospecting, sell- 
ing and time control. 

Mr. Engelsman believes that prospect- 
ing is a question of habit which can be 
developed by determining to get one 
good prospect every day for a month. 
He uses purposeful prospecting meth- 
ods—that is, after every sale he talks 
to the client about a definite prospect 
he has in mind and in such way builds 
up prestige through the introduction. 
Furthermore, he believes in an organized 
sales talk and also that in the majority 
of cases the need can be diagnosed and 
the sale closed in one interview without 
resort to audit selling. 

In discussing the close Mr. Coffin de- 
clared that it should be anticipated and 
planned for in the same manner as the 
analysis and the proposal is planned. 
“When the client balks,” he said, “have 
five or six new ideas ready to motivate 
the close.” 

In this session tribute was paid to Ar- 
thur V. Youngman, De Long agency, 
Mutual Benefit, who was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the seminar. 





William Pidgeon Tells Story 
From Policyholders Viewpoint 


In an inspirational talk that closed the 
all-day sales seminar of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York on 
Tuesday, William Pidgeon, Jr., shoe 
merchant in Rochester, and past presi- 
dent of the New York State Retail Shoe 
Merchant Association, painted the pic- 
ture of life insurance selling from the 
ide of the buyer who has made sacrifices 
to meet premiums so that in the sunset 
of life he might find security. 

In his remarks Mr. Pidgeon told why 
so many underwriters were not able to 
get to him and what there was about 
that other agent that made it possible 
for him to tell his story. “Life insur- 
ance to be properly written,” he said, 
‘must include some understanding be- 
tween two men. There was something 
I shrank from in opening up my life and 
my dreams to all men, especially to 
strangers. One man laid before me a 


plan; he painted the picture of later life 
with the possibility of obtaining the 
things I longed for and wanted. He 
took what insurance I had and presented 
it to me so that I could visualize its 
value. Somehow that picture stayed with 
me and urged me on. Every man throws 
an armour about himself. It does not 
mean that he does not want the se- 
curity and happiness that every man 
wants, but I believe that not every under- 
writer can write every man.” 

Mr. Pidgeon told how his business in 
a crisis had been saved by his insur- 
ance and what enjoyment his policies 
have brought him in later life. The ad- 
vice which he gave to the agents was 
that they should carry the conviction 
that every man longs for economic se- 
curity and then devise means to get be- 
hind the armour which those men throw 
about themselves—to touch that personal 
something which will gain confidence. 





liked form generally is the narrative 
combined with simple chart, he said. 
Need For Business Insurance 
Leon Gilbert Simon of the Equitable 
Society, addressing one of the special 
groups as chairman, explained the fun- 
damentals of business life insurance, on 
which he is recognized as a leading au- 
thority. He pointed out that small busi- 
nesses, partnerships and similar enter- 
prises have just as much need for insur- 
ace to retire ownership interests as 
have large corporations. 
Usability of Cold Canvass 

Eric J. Wilson, Engelsman agency of 
the Penn Mutual, told the newer men 
that there was no reason why they 
hould not use cold canvass. He said it 
wasn’t the best method, being inferior 
‘0 introduced calls, but for a person with 
'eW contacts it is the only way. He said 
that even though he now has many con- 
facts he continues to use cold canvass 
because it increases confidences and in- 
sures a constant supply of prospects. 
Diagrams “So We Won't Forget” 
John P. Papp of the Connell agency, 
fovident Mutual, told the new agents 
that he had found income insurance an 
‘xcellent approach. Since 1929 people 
lave been far more conscious of income 
Values as against face values, and realize 
tat an annuity, for instance, bought with 
0, has been worth more in practical 


value than $100,000 of real estate or se- 
curities producing no income. Mr. Papp 
puts his income insurance points over by 
means of diagrams, using different types 
of drawings to interest different pros- 
pects. A garageman gets a diagram done 
in terms of tools. A banker is shown 
blocks of stock with smaller blocks show- 
ing 1928 income and very small blocks 
the present income. Other blocks show 
insurance income by comparison. Once 
the point of the diagram has gotten 
across Mr. Papp removes it so as not to 
confuse the prospect in the later steps. 
In the actual selling interview (usually 
at another time) he draws blocks show- 
ing cash clean-up fund, a_ block for 
monthly income during period of acute 
dependency, showing all needs that have 
been at least partly provided for. Then 
casually he draws in a few blocks for 
needs not protected and labels them “just 
so we won’t forget them.” 


Getting the Check by Asking 


Harry Phillips, Jr., Engelsman agency, 
Penn Mutual, speaking on the subject, 
“Closing—Getting the Check,” told the 
group under his leadership that by far 
the easiest way to get the check is to 
ask for it. He continued: “If a man 
has been sold an idea, signed an appli- 
cation, agreed to be examined, he should 
mean business, and right at this point 

(Continued on Page 29) 


TELLS ABOUT RADIO ADS 





Insurance Advertising Conference Heard 
A. W.I n Di That Medium; 
Praises Insurance Program 

Radio as an advertising medium was 
discussed before the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference last week at Rye, N. Y., 
by A. W. Lehman of the Association of 
National Advertisers. To the question, 
“Is radio considered a good medium for 
insurance advertisers to use?” the 
speaker said he had no answer. He said 
that the program of the Provident Mu- 
tual, which went on the air for the first 
time last week, “certainly entertained 
for fifteen minutes last night and sold 
you the product at the same time.” 


KENTUCKY CASE DISMISSED 


The indictment agajnst the Aetna Life 
charged with violating the Kentucky 
state lobby law has been dismissed by 
Circuit Judge H. Church Ford. G. Rus- 
sell Churchill, Louisville general agent 
for the company, testified that he went 
to Frankfort of his own accord to oppose 
a bill seeking to increase the taxes on 
insurance premiums. The case will be 
appealed immediately for the purpose of 
getting an early decision as there are 
indictments pending against other com- 
panies charged with the same offense. 


MADE OAKLAND MANAGER 


James L. Taylor, who has been in the 
insurance business for ten years, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Oakland, 
Cal. The territory of the Oakland agen- 
cy will embrace the counties of Alameda 
and Contra Costa, formerly under the 
San Francisco office. 

In 1924 Mr. Taylor entered the life 
insurance business as an agent for the 
Aetna in New York. Later he became 
San Francisco representative of Penn 
Mutual’s educational department, then 
associate general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual and recently he has been 
a personal producer. 


HONOR GERARD S. NOLLEN 


Honoring President Gerard S. Nollen 
in September, the sales organization of 
the Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines wrote the largest total of 
new life insurance in the last two years. 
September, which was observed by the 
Bankers Life field force as “President’s 
Month,” showed a total of $5,797,788 in 
new paid-for life insurance, which was a 
gain of 37.3% over the September pro- 














duction of 1933 and was the largest 
month’s production since September, 
1932. 


At the close of September the com- 
pany’s production for the year showed a 
gain of over 13%. 





LAUNCH ARNOLD MONTH DRIVE 


The Northwestern National of Minne- 
apolis last week launched the annual Oc- 
tober campaign honoring O. J. Arnold, 
president of the company. This month 
marked the beginning of Mr. Arnold’s 
tenth year as chief executive. Under his 
leadership the company has grown stead- 
ily and soundly increasing its insurance 
in force from $195,366,671 to $357,062,108. 


DINNER TO F. H. LEWIS 

A dinner was given in honor of Frank 
H. Lewis, Newark general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, last Friday on the 
occasion of his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. Wrayburn M. Ben- 
ton, superintendent of agencies of the 
company, represented the home office. 


VISITOR FROM PACIFIC COAST 

Miss Freda Archer, Seattle agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, attended the sales 
seminar of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania this week. Miss Archer 
was the agency representative at the Na- 
tional convention in Milwaukee and has 
since been traveling through the East 
getting some new ideas before she re- 
turns to Seattle. 








CONN. MUTUAL ANNUITY RATES 


The Connecticut Mutual has increased 
Single Premium Annuity rates. The an- 
nouncement says: “It has become nec- 
essary to increase premium rates on Sin- 
gle Premium Annuities, due in part to 
the difficulty of investing, on the com- 
pany’s standard of safety combined with 
a favorable rate of interest, the reserves 
of the continually increasing volume of 
annuity business.” The increase varies 
with age and type of annuity, but on the 
straight life annuity at the usual ages it 
is about 6%. 

The announcement also says: “The 
present difficulty of investing funds 
makes it necessary also to withdraw as 
of the same date the combination plan 
(Single Premium and Annuity) in con- 
nection with Endowment policies.” 





ILLINOIS CO. ASKS LIEN 


The American Bankers Life of Chi- 
cago, the head offices of which are at 
Jacksonville, Ill. has submitted a pro- 
posal to its policyholders to accept a vol- 
untary lien of 50% against the reserves 
of their policies. The company explains 
that this is necessary to conform to a 
revaluation of its assets by the Illinois 
Insurance Department. 





NAME FINANCIAL DEPT. AIDS 


The executive committee of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa has made two 
appointments in the financial department 
of the company. 

L. J. Kelleher was named superintend- 
ent of bonds and James H. Windsor as- 
sistant superintendent of bonds. 

The two men will have supervision over 
the purchase and administration of the 
company’s investments. 

Mr. Kelleher has been associated with 
the Equitable Life of Iowa for the last 
two years. Mr. Windsor has been with 
the company five years. 





NATIONAL LIFE, VT., DIRECTOR 


George H. V. Allen has been elected 
a director of the National Life of Ver- 
mont succeeding Robert E. Healy who 
resigned when appointed to the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Allen operates an ex- 
tensive slate business at Fair Haven, Vt., 
and is president of the Allen National 
Bank at that place. Last May he ac- 
cepted a temporary appointment as com- 
missioner of banking and insurance. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL DIRECTOR 


The Prudential has named Aubrey H 
Elder of Montreal a director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Elder, member of a promi- 
nent law firm which represents the Pru- 
dential in Canada, is the first Canadian 
to become a Prudential director. He was 
made Kings Counsel in 1926. 





RESEARCH BUREAU DINNER 


An informal dinner will be held on the 
first evening of the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers to be held at the Edgewater 
Seach Hotel, Chicago, on October 29-31 





McCARTHY HEADS PRODUCERS 

After only four and one-half months 
with the Columbian National Life 
Thomas E. McCarthy, district agent con- 
nected with the Edmund E. Lamb agen- 
cy, Chicago, has been announced as pres- 
ident for the coming year of the com- 
pany’s Star Producers’ Club in that he 
is the first member of the field organi- 
zation to qualify. 





KNIGHT WELL AHEAD 

The C. B. Knight agency of the Union 
Central in New York is well ahead of 
its last year’s production, as the paid- 
for during the first nine months was 
$22,021,496 as compared with $12,462,259 
for the period the year before. Septem- 
ber paid-for business was $1,116,254 
against $935,409 the year before. 
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Club President Koenig 
Praises Fred Rhodes 
and the Berkshire 


In response to the address of 
come Joseph A. Koenig, president of the 
Rhodes Club, paid tribute to Fred H. 
Rhodes, president of the Berkshire Life, 
at the ninth annual meeting of the club 
held in Pittsfield. In closing re- 
marks as retiring president of the or- 
ganization he asked the 
measure themselves against the standard 
of the company in order to accomplish 
greater things in the future. 

Mr. Koenig cited three life members 
of the club—George T. Mason and O.D. 
Richardson of Chicago and Myron Stow- 
ell of Detroit. After discussing the bus- 
iness stress of the past year the retiring 
president concluded his address with the 
statement: 

“In spite of all our difficulties, in spite 
of all the reasons why we can’t sell life 
insurance these days, in spite of social 
and economic chaos such as most of us 
have never before there are 
more qualified associates in attendance 
at this convention than ever before. 
The company’s new business for the first 


wel- 


his 


members to 


witnessed, 


nine months of this year is almost equal 
to the new business for the entire year 
of 1933. The company’s financial posi- 
tion after five and storm 
is sound and it stands today among the 


years of stress 


leading life insurance companies in the 


country.” 





Keep in Touch With Your 
Policyholders, Says Hebel 


Life’s service 
plan for policyholders at the recent 
Rhodes Club meeting at Pittsfield, Otto 
J. Hebel of A. W. Marshall & Co., New- 
ark, told the Berkshire that 
agents’ policyholders are 
made them such. Policy- 
no less thought and at- 


Discussing the Berkshire 


leaders 
theirs only be- 
cause they have 
holders deserve 
tention than prospects as they have al- 
ready proved themselves. Policyholders 


should be one of the richest sources of 


new business 
their 


“Call 


and 
said Mr. Hebel. 


“Keep in touch with them 
insurance affairs,” 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
Berkshire Life people and easily the most 
enthusiastic in Rhodes Club history. At 
the president’s dinner Tuesday evening 
there were more than 150 happy par- 
ticipants. 

It developed during the meeting that 
the past was one thing, the present an- 
other while the future took on larger and 
more serious importance. The Berk- 
shire Life and the Rhodes Club are look- 
ing up and ahead. 

The present objective is the 1935 con- 
vention of the Rhodes Club. It is to be 
an ocean going convention. Plans have 
been made, and were so announced at the 
meeting last week, to sail from New 
York to Bermuda on October 15, 1935, on 
either the Queen of Bermuda or the 
Monarch of Bermuda and it is confident- 
ly expected there will be more than 100 
senior Rhodes Club members, but- 
tressed by nearly as many junior mem- 
bers qualified for the trip. 

To these will be added the official con- 
tingent and the wives of Rhodes Club 
members who will still further augment 
the number making up the party. 

L. B. Hendershot, manager of agencies, 
and S. S. Wolfson, general agent in the 
Empire State Building, New York, col- 
laborated in the plans prepared for the 
Bermuda convention and in presenting 
the plans to the Pittsfield meeting. 

The whole presentation was a complete 
surprise and added interest and novelty 
was injected into the announcement by a 
ship to shore telephone broadcast from 
the bridge of the Queen of Bermuda while 
more than 450 miles at sea direct to 
the meeting in Pittsfield and by which 
some of the treats in store for some of 
the Rhodes Club members were brought 
to their attention. 

This particular session of the meeting 
was attended by all the wives of the 
members who were in Pittsfield. The 
whole thing went over big and the most 
enthusiastic listeners to and boosters for 
the plans were President Rhodes and 
Mrs. Rhodes. The charming wife of the 
Berkshire Life president attended every 
session of the meeting and was among 
those present at each of the evening af- 
fairs on the program. To be with the 
Berkshire Life family she passed up 
other social functions. 

Among the wives of officers of the 
Berkshire Life in addition to Mrs. Fred. 
H. Rhodes who gave their time and 
charm to make the Rhodes Club conven- 
tioneers at home in Pittsfield last week 
were: Mrs. Amber, Mrs. Harnden, Mrs. 
Davenport, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Pierson, 
Mrs. Hendershot and Mrs. Winings. 
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The scoreboard for next year’s Berkshire Life Rhodes Club qualification, which 


was shown for 
After it had 


will take members to Bermuda on the Furness Line, 
at the Rhodes Club convention in Pittsfield last week. 


the first time 
been demon- 


strated general agents were informed that on their arrival home they would find 


the boards waiting for them, 
began. 


Senior Rhodes Club Members 


Following are the senior members of 
the Berkshire Rhodes Club: 


“SAMMY” 
In referring to 
We | fs¢ yn, 


the 


having been shipped about the time the convention 


WOLFSON SOME MAN 
dynamic §S. §. 
general agent in the Empire 


State Building, New York, for the Berk- 
: St 3uild N York, for the Berk 
Samuel J. Aronson, Wolfson, N. Y.; Norman hire Life, President Rhodes speaking 
H. Beaty, Albany; Fred C. Bennett, Chicago; bef ; a ‘ 
C. S. Case, Minneapolis; Walter I. Churchill, si ore the convention of the Rhodes 
Boston; Lowell M. Clucas, Pittsfield; Ross S. Club said among other complimentary 
Edgar, Pittsburgh; Arthur E. French, Spring- things: “That ‘Sammy’ Wolfson is not 
field-Providence; Philip Friedman, Carroll, N. Y.; big in stature, but oh, boy, what material 
Charles E. Gerhold, Wolfson, N. Y. | a rae ,” 
Nathaniel R. Herbits, Pittsfield; Otto J. Hebel, © 15 Made OF. , 
Newark; Walter A. Haberbush, Albany; Marcus Sam did a fine job when he was 


A. Jordan, Pittsfield; Dr. Emanuel J. Jack, Car- 
roll, N. Y.; Frank T. Koons, Washington; 
Joseph A. Koenig, Chicago; Milton Loeb, Wolf- 
son, N. Y.; Jacob Lack, Wolfson, N. Y.; Victor 
S. Larson, Chicago; Frederick C. Leen, Portland; 
Robert Loebe, Cleveland; Fred S. Lewis, Roch- 
ester; David E. Loebe, Cleveland. 

Joseph Morrison, Wolfson, N. Y.; G, F. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Pittsburgh; Howard T. O’Brien, Albany; 
Leroy W. Pollock, Pittsburgh; Charles A. Peirce, 


Club in 1935. He had his 


called upon to tell the convention of the 
Bermuda trip planned for the Rhodes 


listeners en- 


joying the bill-of-fare provided on the 
Furness Bermuda Line palatial steamers 
lolling in deck chairs on the sun decks, 


swimming in the magnificent pool pro- 
going into hys- 


said was to be 


nmer, general 


or ggg Leon L. Riche, Pittsfield; Reubin yided for that purpose, 

— om BY terics watching the contemplated ‘ ‘Rhodes 
Bruce Sweet, Buffalo; Philip Stein, Wolfson, Club Follies.” i. the 

N. Y.; Leo Spain, Albany; William C. Smer- u olies, which he 

ling, W olfson, N. Y.; Clarence B. Schaefer, Buf- headed by Everett H. Plu 


falo; Elmer E. Selby, Pittsburgh; Thomas J- agent at Philadelphia. 


When he finished 


SI Ib - . . . 
Shannon, Albany; ne al ~~ nai his presentation there was an almost 
F. Wittner, Philadelphia. unanimous yell “Come on, let’s go. 
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on them regularly. First keep in touch 
with them as a matter of service and 
second, for the purpose of taking care of 
their increased insurance needs. Make 


your policyholders feel that their best 
interests are of greatest concern to you 
and that you are desirous of rendering 
Upon 


them real life insurance service. 





the foundation of confidence and good 
will you will create and maintain a per- 
manent and profitable clientele. 

“If you would build and maintain a 
permanent, progressive, profitable life 
insurance clientele of satisfied policyhold- 
ers who will continue to do business with 
you and recommend you to their friends 


vince them of your ability 


“Intelligent and 


larger income for you.” 





as a man.who knows his business, con- 


to give. serv- 


ice to which they are justly entitled. 
satisfactory 
rendered periodically will not only build 
good will and policyholder loyalty but 
will also create new business and mean 4 


service 
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Junior Rhodes Club Members 


, Which 

‘st time Following are the junior members of 

ry the Berkshire Rhodes Club: 

{ / 

rm hnd H. T. Baumgartner, Albany; Edward J. Bar 

vention ron, Albany; R. D. Bickford, Rochester; Pliny 
W. Burrows, Brattleboro; Joseph E. Curran, 
Albany; Joseph C. Carroll, Carroll, N. Y.; 
George S. Cannon, Buffalo; Joseph G. Deming, 

MAN Boston; Thomas B. Dwyer, Albany; J. Louis 

&. § Dennery, Philadelphia; Vincent M. Delaney, 

Empi Wolfson, N. Y. 

Mpire Edwin Forman, Albany; E. Leslie Hardisty, 

» Berk- Washington; Alfred E. Hutkoff, Wolfson, N. Y.; 

2 Franklin S. Higgins, Boston; E. D. Hubbard, 

veaking Albany ; Miss Margaret R. Milliken, Pittsburgh; 

Rhodes Edward F. McGee, Jr., Boston; Frederick A. 
Morrison, Brooklyn; Lawrence V, Moss, Buf- 

1entar) falo; James L. McClellan, Albany; Frederick W. 

handian Mangold, Albany. 

Ss ( ~ . e 

ee Mrs. Frances Raskin, Wolfson, N. Y.; O. 

laterial Dana Richardson, Chicago; Dr. Paul Stratton, 
Rochester ; Mrs. Agnes G. Shannon, Albany; 
F. Howard Silverman, Kansas City; Dale Snure, 

e was Minneapolis ; Jonathan M. Shearer, Minneapolis; 
Rufus G. Siple, Detroit; Frederic A. C. Tocque, 

of the Chicago ; Pemberton B. West, Pittsburgh; Nathan 

Rindes Winig, Albany. 

TS en- 

yn the 

>amers 
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S. S. Wolfson 











A. E. Mrs. Vv. M. 
Hutkoff Hutkoff Delaney 











Fred. H. Rhodes 
Mrs. Fred. H. Rhodes 


Mrs. F. S. Lewis, 
Mrs. B. Sweet, 
Miss B. Stock 


Herbits Outlines Ways 
Agents Can Contribute 
To Co-operation 


Stressing that if the agent expects to 
advance with the company he must con- 
tinually strive to advance the company, 
Nathaniel R. Herbits, Paul W. Rhodes 
Agency, Pittsfield, outlined several points 
for the consideration of the agents in 
his talk on “Co-operation—What We 
Should Contribute.” : 

In the early part of his address Mr. 
Herbits showed in what way the com- 
pany in its various departments helped 
the agent and then gave his outline 
showing what the agent should contri- 
bute in return. In telling how the field 
man can help in building the company 
he said: 

“First, since the agent is the first man 
to contact the prospective policyholder 
he should present himself and the com- 
pany sincerely and honestly. 

“Second. He should work harmoni- 
ously with his fellow associates and be 
encouraging and helpful to new agents, 
even though there is no possibility of 
economic gain. 

“Third. He should familiarize himself 
with all the services that the company 
renders to the policyholder and must be 
ready to render such service upon the 
request of the general agent or home 
office. 

“Fourth, and very important, is the 
regard which the agent should have 
toward the sales plans and helps which 
are offered to him by the home office. 
Since the home office is ever alert for 
new ideas and endeavors to create these 
helps for the economic good of the 
agents, then it is only fair that the agents 
should use them. 

“Finally, I wish to leave this important 
thought regarding co-operation and what 
we as agents should contribute—over 68% 
of the new agents who have joined the 
Berkshire have been brought into the 
organization directly by other Berkshire 
agents. That, to you and the company, 
might be called splendid loyalty and of 
the greatest contribution to this ad- 
vance.” 
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Berkshire Offers Wonderful 
Opportunity Beaty Tells Club 


Norman H. Beaty, division manager 
under the James B. O’Brien agency, Al- 
bany, in speaking on “Our Opportuni- 
ties” praised the Berkshire Life and all 
it represents as he addressed the Rhodes 
Club Convention at Pittsfield. He pointed 
out that though the 


compared with some others in the field 


company is small 


it has a background of ecighty-three years 
of sound character and reputation under 
efficient management. 

this splendid background to 
help the man in the field Mr. Beaty 
pointed out the help offered to the agent 
through sales bulletins and various man- 
uals of the company calling special at- 
tention to the bulletin of the twenty pay- 
ment life plan showing the annuity fea- 
tures at the end of twenty years. In 
this reference he said, “We have been 
getting away from the twenty payment 
contract but many companies are swing- 
ing back to fundamentals and it is a 
good sign for the future.” 

He continued, “With all the different 
policies which we have, with all the sales 
bulletins and briefs which the company 
puts out, strange to say, we cannot ex- 
pect to write insurance unless we go 
after it in a definite way. There is noth- 
ing which will kill the morale of a man 
quicker than to have haphazard methods 
of writing insurance. We have a won- 
derful opportunity of being successful if 
we will only make up our minds to do 
certain things. We must not only or- 


Besides 





Paul W. and Fred. H. 
Rhodes 


TWO TIME MEN 


E. Leo Spain of the J. B. O’Brien 
agency, Albany, shared with President 
Fred H. Rhodes of the Serkshire Lift 
the honor of being the only two time men 
on the Rhodes Club program. He gav: 
a fine preview of the convention pro- 
gram at the opening session and .was 
chairman of the last session... President 
Rhodes opened the conventién with a 


wari word of welcome and he‘closed the 
meeting at the end of thé last day’s ses- 
sion 

4 


GENERAL AGENTS #T MEETING 
General agents whose production had 
earned them invitations to the Rhodes 
Club meeting were: William M. Furey, 
W. Rankin Furey, Harry W. Storck, 
Charles E. Petillon, A. W. Marshall, Wil- 
liam M. Carroll, Jr., Robert A. Van Alst, 
Tr., S. Samuel Wolfson, Everett H. Plum- 
mer, Paul W. Rhodes, Frank H. Mc- 
Chesney, J. E. McCombs, Walter H 
Boireau, Roderick Pirnie, R. R. Appel, 
Earl Grabfelder. 

x. €. 
attended. 


and J. B. O’Brien also 


Howes 


vanize our business getting methods but 
we must 
habits.” 


also organize our personal 
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Report on Berkshire Year 


(Continued From Page 3) 


ditions would easily change such a pic- 
ture. Taking our picture of income as a 
whole our income from all sources for 
the first eight months of 1934 is greater 
than the corresponding period of 1933 by 
$542,012. 


Income Overtakes Disbursements 


Income is one thing and disbursements 
another, but you will be very happy to 
know that our disbursements for the first 
eight months of 1934 are less than the 
corresponding period of 1933. We do not 
put a great deal of importance on the 
question of receipts and disbursements 
because they may not mean anything, 
and yet it is a very gratifying picture 
to know that our income exceeded dis- 
bursements for the first eight months of 





HARRISON L. AMBER 


this year by $741,850. A year ago our 
disbursements exceeded income for this 
period by $336,685. If you will add to- 
gether the last two figures, $741,850 and 
$336,685, you will find that our picture 
on receipts and disbursements has a 
change in favor of the company of $1,- 
078,535 for the first eight months of 1934 
over the first eight months of 1933. 

A year ago we had dropped insurance 
in force about 8% from the first of the 
year. Our drop in insurance in force 
for the first eight months of this year 
over January 1 is less than 14%, show- 
ing that there is a decided improvement 
and that if we can maintain our present 
good work and if we can bring surren- 
ders and lapses down in the same pro- 
portion, and keep new business up, we 
should end the year with practically no 
loss in business. August showed a gain 
of business in force. 

The conservation of business and the 
writing of new business lies very largely 
in the hands of the man who carries the 
rate book. You will find the home office 
doing all that is possible to help but we 
are very largely dependent upon you to 
do this job. We must ask you not to be 
unmindful that it is old business from 
which your company can and must make 
its money to pay dividends and commis- 
sions. It costs approximately $1.25 to 
put every dollar of new premium on the 
books. Therefore, it is to you we look 
for help in maintaining business on the 
books. This is one of your great oppor- 
tunities to help the company. Please do 
not neglect it or play unfair in rewriting 
business. 


Working on Budget Plan For Company 


We have worked in the home office 
for almost two months—as a matter of 
fact we have been working periodically 
since the first of the year—on a plan 
of budgeting for our company. Stock 
companies have had such a plan because 
their company must be run on a profit 


basis for their stockholders. Profits, as 
you know, come from two sources: the 
profit which you have in the sale of your 
product and the profit which you have 
from certain economies which are 
brought about in your business. 

You may say that these are both in- 
terwoven, and perhaps they are; yet at 
the same time there is a distinction. We 
took our actual figures for the year 1933 
and we have attempted to estimate our 
accomplishments for the year 1934. 


How Budget Is Made 


Our plan is to estimate our premium 
income for the year based upon the vol- 
ume of business which we hope to get, 
and our income from our investments 
which we think we will have. When we 
have arrived at our entire income we 
then charge out all expenses in connec- 
tion with our business, including reserves, 
commissions, death claims, field expenses, 
home office expenses, and arrive at a fig- 
ure which we call profit and then out of 
profit we decide on the amount of divi- 
dend which can then justly be paid from 
profit, allowing a sufficient amount to 
surplus. It is, in my opinion, the most 
intelligent thing that has ever been done, 
providing we and the field can fulfill our 
part of the program. 

It is no secret ambition when I tell 
you that we are hoping in the year 1934 
to have the largest income we have ever 
had in the history of our company. To 
do this means maintaining a high per- 
centage of our business in force, keeping 
the premiums paid, and it means, in ad- 
dition to this, approximately $110,000 in 
new premium income monthly. I only 
introduce this question of budgeting in 
this talk in order that you may see that 
a most intelligent plan is gradually and 
surely being adopted. 


Admitted Assets May Pass $50,000,000 


Mark 


Our admitted assets have increased for 
the first eight months about $500,000 
and it is very likely that the assets of 
the Berkshire Life will reach the highest 
figure in its eighty-three years of busi- 
ness. We are very hopeful that admitted 
assets will exceed for the first time $50,- 
000.000. 

We stand today with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in cash and mil- 
lions in bonds. Our plan of operation 
is one which we believe will bring the 
best return to the policyholders, and 
when this is our first consideration it be- 
comes the best consideration forthe field 
as well. We believe we should pursue 
those practices which seem to us to be 
sound financially and for the best in- 
terest of policyholders. 

Much Business Written by Rhodes Club 


As I have had the pleasure and op- 
portunity in days past to listen to other 
Rhodes Club programs I have always 
been inspired to do my job a little better. 
This year it seems to me as if I have 
been impressed more than ever before. 
I presume it has been because of the 
new faces and so many of the old. It is 
the largest convention that we have ever 
held. I think I have been especially in- 
spired because of the larger volume of 
business by several hundred thousand 
which has been written and paid for by 
this group. 

I was indeed astonished when I learned 
that the forty-two seniors in this Rhodes 
Club had paid in total premiums during 
the Rhodes Club year $556,506 with a 
volume of business credit of $8,378.241, 
or an average of $199,482, or a premiuim 
average of $14,200. In these figures I see 
larger incomes, meaning greater happi- 
ness for you and those who have such 
confidence in you and your ability. With 
such ability as these figures indicate I 
see the dawn of a new year enmeshing 
us with a new opportunity for greater 
records, which I trust, and shall I say 
pray, will be realized and in turn bring 
an increasing prosperity as well as an 
opportunity to serve man everywhere. 
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**A life insurance institu- 
tion founded on the 
principle that it is 








charged with the admin- 
istration of a public trust 
will endure and prosper.” 


‘is EXTENT to which our 
activities have been guided 
by the principle that we are 
charged with the administra- 
tion of a public trust is de- 
scribed in two booklets: “How 
to Judge an Insurance 
Company,” and “Let’s Talk 
About Your Future.” We shall 
be glad to mail them to you. 
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GENERAL AMERICA. SURANCE COMPANY 
RICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
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WALTER W_ HEAD, PRESIDENT 
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Saint Louis, Missouri 














Group Insurance Covers 


The Actual Hazards 


In a recent year out of 28,000 employees in 
a well known plant, three times as many incurred 
disabling injuries at home or on the highway as 
did at work. Sickness records would have told 
the same story more strikingly. 


For this reason, employees are ready to share 
in the cost of all forms of group insurance as these 
protect against the hazards to which they are most 
exposed. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Medical Underwriters Keep Up 
With Changing Ideas, Says Harnden 


Constant vigilance and awareness to 
new developments are necessary for the 
home office underwriter to keep a com- 
pany’s mortality down where it belongs, 
Dr. Frank N. Harnden, medical director 
of the Berkshire, told the Rhodes Club. 
For all this the companies have not in- 


creased the 
standards, but they find 
definitely impaired today. 

“We have before us constantly chang- 
ing opinions in the matter of underwrit- 
ing,” said Dr. Harnden. “Times change ; 
We think our decisions 
One of the en- 


severity of underwriting 


more people 


so do opinions. 
are based upon facts. 





DR. FRANK HARNDEN 


grossing present day problems is that of 
blood pressure. The trend in the last 
few years has been toward a lower fig- 
ure for the maximum readings. From 
160, 150 and 145 systolic, we feel now 
that 140 systolic is the highest at any 
age that is really safe. 

“Again, we are coming more and more 
to believe that much money is being lost 
by insurance companies by taking on to- 
day as standard risks those with appar- 
ently normal blood pressures which in 
the immediate past have shown elevated 
readings due to one alleged temporary 
cause or another. These cases should all 
be considered as potential cardio-vascu- 
lar renal cases and which as a class will 
give a high mortality. 

“Another fairly rapidly changing situa- 
tion is that with reference to heart dis- 





ease. We have felt quite secure, at least 
for a time, in the thought that the elec- 
trocardiogram was the answer to the un- 
derwriter’s prayer. There have devel- 
oped at least two quite widely divergent 
lines of interpretation of electrocardio- 
graphic tracings. The experts often dis- 
agree. The result is that we as under- 
writers have not the infallible help we 
had hoped for. In other words, the elec- 
trocardiogram is not the last word, which 
impression I’m sure you have had in the 
past. 

“There is another new problem in pub- 
lic health, that of coronary disease. Even 
the layman today glibly states that a 
certain case was one of coronary dis- 
ease. It is a condition that has come 
to be recognized as a distinct entity—a 
definite disease of the arteries supply- 
ing the heart muscle itself. Quite in step 
with the trend of the times and keeping 
pace with the advancement in medicine 
and other lines is the work that has been 
done in recognizing this disease. 

“Since statistical figures first became 
available concerning this condition in 
1930 an increase of nearly 200% has been 
noted. However, this is not a new dis- 
ease. It was first noted over 150 years 
ago by Edward Jenner, famous for his 
discovery of vaccination for smallpox. 
The apparent increase of this condition 
in late years may not be actual. Our 
methods of examination and diagnosis 
have improved and this may account for 
much. 

“Tt is not difficult to see that there are 
many pitfalls for the unwary underwrit- 
er. The line of least resistance is often 
very alluring and decidedly easier, but if 
one is to keep up with the present day 
trends it is absolutely necessary to watch 
every move carefully so as to bend every 
effort to serve the applicant, satisfy the 
agent and protect the company from un- 
warranted losses. 

“Is there a really logical, sound and 
consistent basis for underwriting? In 
this term underwriting I am including 
the consideration of current physical 
condition, past medical and surgical his- 
tory, size and shape—otherwise build— 
family history as it pertains to the im- 
mediate family, occupation (given some- 
times as traffic manager when it should 
be elevator starter), habits (and these 
are not confined exclusively to the daily 
routine of early to bed and early to rise), 
habitat (otherwise meaning residence, 
whether Cuba, Chicago or Pittsfield, 
makes a vast difference), moral hazard 
(a delicate subject and must be handled 
not only with kid gloves but sometimes 
with rubber gloves); plan of insurance 
is last but not of the importance known 
as minimum—Term, Berkshire Spccial, 
Berkshire Benefactor and preferred risks 
must be gilt-edged but others can be a 
little less shiny, even a bit tarnished.” 





Cc. B. 
Schaefer 









Pittsfield 





| | The S. S. Wolfson Agency at Pittsfield : 








Left to right: A. E. Hutkoff, Mrs. Hutkoff, C. E. Gerhold, W. C. Smerling, Mrs. 
Smerling, Jos. Morrison, N. C. Barrows, Phil Stein, Miss Edna Perlman, Milton 
Loeb, S. S. Wolfson, R. Rifkin, Mrs. S. J. Aronson, Vincent Delaney, S. J. Aronson. 


Smerling Looks for Sane Buying 
Combining Protection With Income 


That the financial structure of life in- 
surance companies has been following a 
cycle with regard to investments, tend- 
ing toward long term investments in one 
year and toward liquidity in another, 
formed a background for the discussion 
of combining family protection and re- 
tirement income which was presented be- 
fore the Rhodes Club of the Berkshire 
Life by William C. Smerling, assistant 
general agent, S. Samuel Wolfson agen- 
cy, New York. 

In the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, he pointed out, the trend of pur- 
chases has been from one extreme to 
the other—from term insurance without 
savings to annuities without protection. 
“And out of these conflicting forces,” he 
continued, “there has finally emerged a 
broad and tranquil trend or cycle of sane 
buying—buying which finally recognizes 
that we all need savings and protection 
in our life insurance purchases, and not 
one without the other. And so we have 
come today, and we hope for the years 
to come, to plans of ‘Combined Family 
Protection with Retirement Income.’” 

Here Mr. Smerling explained the work- 
ing of the Berkshire’s policy which com- 
bines these two features and then closed 
his address with the following remarks: 

“Today’s problem is to sell life insur- 
ance of a permanent nature, which will 
provide not only an income in the event 
of premature death, but will provide an 
income in old age. I personally feel that 
the wave of temporary term or low rate 
insurance on the one hand and invest- 
ment or annuity contracts without insur- 
ance is subsiding and will soon be but a 
small part of our business. .. . 

“We must therefore come to the con- 


E. L. 
Hardisty 


Koons 










Case 


clusion that our activity in the years to 
come must necessarily be concentrated 
upon presentations which will stress the 
value of permanent forms of insurance.” 





Leo Spain Gives Preview 
of Rhodes Club Program 
Covering his subject, “A Preview of 
the Convention Program,” E. Leo Spain, 


general agency supervisor, James B. 
O’Brien agency, Albany, was one of the 
opening speakers at the Rhodes Club 
convention held at the home office of 


the Berkshire Life in Pittsfield, Mass., 
last week and in his remarks he outlined 
what subjects would be covered by the 
speakers on the program sounding the 
key thought or theme of the meeting as 


“The Berkshire—Our Company — Our 
Opportunities.” 

In his opening remarks Mr. Spain 
said : 


“It seems to me that this time and 
occasion are peculiarly fitting to give the 
associates of the Berkshire the right per- 
spective in reviewing the growth and ac- 
tivities of our company and to point out 
clearly the opportunities available. It is 
so easy to glance at and see only a part 
of a picture, and that generally the most 
obvious portions, that we do not get the 
whole in its proper proportion because 
we overlook the appropriate relation of 
the details one to another, and to the 
whole.” He continued to pick out the 
various details and told in what light 
they would be handled by the different 
speakers. 


R. A. 


Van Alst Spain 
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ONFIDENT of RAILROADS FUTURE 
Eastman “I'ells Am. Life Convention 


Saying that he saw no good reason for 
doubting the general railroad future al- 
though the immediate future will be full 
of difficulties, Joseph B. Eastman, fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation, gave 
a most illuminating survey of the rail- 
road situation in his address before the 
American Life Convention at Chicago 
this week. 

The life insurance companies of the 
country have an investment of nearly 
three billions of dollars, or about 15% 
of their total investments, in the bonds 
of railroad companies. They therefore 
have a very large financial stake in the 
railroad industry and those who are ul- 
timately concerned in this stake are the 
63,000,000 policyholders, or about one-half 
of our entire population. This is only 
one illustration of the tremendous na- 
tional importance of the railroads, Mr. 
Eastman said, a fact so obvious that it 
needs little Everybody is 
served, in one way or another, by the 
railroads; about a million: people work 
for them; they buy from countless in- 
dustries ; and most people have some sort 
of financial interest, whether they know 
it or not, in their securities. 


exposition. 


Debt Not Excessive 


Recounting the three main reasons why 
the railroads have fallen on-evil days— 
general business depression, tremendous 
recent growth of other forms of trans- 
portation competition and the railroad 
debt—Mr. Eastman said that many peo- 
ple jump to the conclusion that the rail- 
roads are over-capitalized and that the 
interest on the debt is an extortionate 
charge on the public served. While some 
railroads are over-capitalized investiga- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission demonstrated that in the aggre- 
gate the outstanding capitalization is be- 
low the probable original cost of the 
properties and also below their rate- 
making value, the figure on which they 
are entitled to earn a return. Nor is the 
interest rate high on the railroad debt 
for 43% of the total par value of $8,263,- 
100,686 pays 4% or less and 89% pays 
The average is about 444%. 
More than a billion and a half of bonds 
are in default and few railroads are pay- 
ing dividends. 

The evil of the railroad debt is quite 
another matter, said Mr. Eastman. In 
the railroad world there is intense dread 
of receiverships or bankruptcies, because 
of the damage which they do to credit 
and to the general confidence of the in- 
vesting public, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense which they have often involved. 
To avoid such consequences the property 


5% or less. 


and service may be allowed to detcriorate 
and suffering be imposed on employes. 
To escape bankruptcy, in other words, 
the management may take it out of the 
property and out of labor in lay-offs or 
part-time work. 

What Government Can Do 


Referring to the demand that the gov- 
ernment come to the rescue of the rail- 
roads, Mr. Eastman said he saw no justi- 
fication for the government to subsidize 
the railroads. The government can lend 
its own credit to the roads, and is doing 
so through R.F.C. to the extent of $400,- 
000,000. P.W.A. has loaned nearly $200,- 
000,000. As a temporary emergency he 


finds no fault with this policy if confined 
to legitimate needs. 

The government can and should pro- 
vide for the adequate public regulation 
of all important forms of transportation, 
said the speaker. This regulation should 
be co-ordinated under a single head. He 
would have regulation go further in cer- 
tain directions than it has heretofore 
done and hopes to see an agency of gov- 
ernment created, free from routine du- 
ties of regulation, to concentrate on the 
broader problems of planning and pre- 
vention. There is opportunity for con- 
solidation and unification of properties 
and for pooling of revenues, traffic and 
equipment where in the public interest. 
It may be that federal incorporation can 
be used to advantage. 

The speedy financial reorganization of 


Institution Has Been True to Trust, 
Says G. W. Smith, Presidents Spokesman 


Chicago, Oct. 10—The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents was represent- 
ed at the American Life Convention by 
George Willard Smith, president, New 
England Mutual, as chairman; Colonel 
Franklin D’Olier, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential, and D. C. MacEwen, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, Pacific Mutual, and by Vincent 
P. Whitsitt, manager; Charles F. Cres- 
well, statistician, and Hobart S. Weaver, 
attorney. 

Mr. Smith was spokesman. He said 
that as long as the institution of life 
insurance zealously guarded its trust the 
public would champion it because of what 
it does for the public. In his opinion 
life insurance has been true to that trust, 
has given untold relief during depression 
years to millions of families. He gave 
the gigantic totals which have been paid 
out by life insurance companies last year, 
amounting to $3,100,000,000; and he told 
what these payments mean to the various 
states and to the nation as well as to 


the beneficiaries. The payments by the 
life companies, among other things, have 
cut down taxation by relieving the bur- 
dens in furnishing relief which would be 
necessary had those payments not been 
made. 

Mr. Smith told of the co-operation be- 
tween the Life Presidents Association 
and the American Life Convention, and 
described an interesting incident illus- 
trating that co-operation which had tak- 
en place fourteen years ago in California 
when a tax measure had been struggled 
over for a full month. He had gone to 
California as attorney for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and had 
every assistance from Thomas W. Black- 
burn, then manager of the American Life 
Convention. Upon that occasion life in- 
surance had decided to present its own 
position and not join with others fighting 
the measure. The life insurance institu- 
tion was able to prove that it was a bul- 
wark of the state and should not be so 
heavily taxed as had been proposed. 


Trend Towards Personal Law Threat 
To Established Forms, Says R. E. Hall 


Chicago, Oct. 10—In discussing the 
growth of paternalism on the part of the 
government and the corollary if not con- 
sequent dependence of the people upon 
government which is reflected in the at- 
titude and decision of the courts, Robert 
E. Hall, associate counsel Aetna Life, 
told the American Life Convention Legal 
Section that the tendency to depart from 
precedent will lead more and more, if 
continued, to personal law as against set- 
tled authority ; a government of men, not 
of laws. 

If not checked it will lead to the break- 
down of the three divisions of our gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative and judi- 
cial—and even to the junking of the Con- 
stitution. 

Personal law as against settled author- 





ity is, of course, judicial legislation. When 
personal law as against precedent obtains 
it will be difficult for lawyers to know 
how to advise, when to prosecute and 
when to defend. 

From the standpoint of men drafting 
policy contracts for insurance companies 
and other insurance agreements it is seri- 
ous, as it is to all who must use skill, 
care and experience in making contracts 
clear and without ambiguity. This trend 
has a tendency to have some ambiguity 
read into the contracts or some agree- 
ment advanced for plowing atound the 
quite obvious and reasonable intent of 
the contracting parties. 

_Mr. Hall’s comments were made in a 
discussion of a paper on disability bene- 
fits prior to proofs which was delivered 
by Milton W. Magnus. 





companies upon terms that do justice jo 
all forms of security holders is a need 
and the present Bankruptcy Act is in 
need of revision, a problem that is being 
studied. 

“Unwarranted public subsidies to all 
forms of transportation should be elim- 
inated,” said Mr. Eastman. “Before long 
J shall give to the world a huge report 
on that very complex subject which | 
believe will be both interesting and illum- 
inating.” 


Sees Roads Embarking Into Other Forms 


Mr. Eastman said he expects to see 
the railroads embark upon the general 
transportation business and by a process 
of benevolent assimilation to utilize every 
form of transportation where it can do 
a better job than the old rail service 
can do. 

“The railroad industry is far too big 
and important and efficient to perish,” 
Mr. Eastman said. “It will continue to 
have a monopoly of certain forms of 
transportation. It will remodel its equip- 
ment and service and rates to regain lost 
prestige in other fields. It will surrender 
certain forms of traffic to other agencies 
which are better adapted to handle it, 
but it will utilize these agencies in many 
situations. Most important of all, a much 
greater volume of movement of persons 
and commodities will be developed by all 
of the agencies, including the railroads. 
In short, I see no good reason for doubt- 
ing the general railroad future. I do not 
refer, of course, to the fortunes of par- 
ticular companies.” 

Mr. Eastman closed by saying that the 
life insurance companies as importan’ 
holders of railroad securities could be of 
real influence by taking a broad view of 
the railroad’ problems and making a 
sound appraisal of the situation. 





Fraternals Send Greetings; 
Prominent Visitors Heard 


Chicago, Oct. 10—Greetings from the 
National Fraternal Congress, an innova- 
tion in the American Life Convention 
history, featured the first session on 
Wednesday when J. C. Karel of Milwau- 
kee, president of that body, spoke. 


Commissioner R. L. Daniel of Texas 
caused a chuckle a few moments later 
when he was introduced and extended 
greetings informally from the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
in the course of which he explained that 
the Fraternals and Legal Reserve com- 
panies are coming closer together. “Be- 
cause the commercial companies are be- 
coming more fraternal and the fraternals 
are becoming more commercial.” 

A. Gordon Ramsay, representing the 
Canadian Life Officers, and Terence F. 
Cunneen, United States Chamber 9 
Commerce, also spoke. 

James Victor Barry, vice-president of 
the Life Extension Institute; Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, and Henry F. Tyrrell, 
legislative counsel of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, are attending the conven- 
tion. 
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Col. Robbins In Report As Manager 
Discusses Mortgages, Housing Act 


Chicago, Oct. 10—Colonel Charles B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention, in his an- 
nual report to the convention, said that 
a brief has been filed by a special com- 
mittee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners with the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission requesting 
that an exempted status be given insur- 
ance company stocks and securities on 
the ground that for the most part sales 
thereof are largely over-the-counter 
transactions and in the main intra-state 
in character. 

The only regulations which have been 
issued thus far deal with securities which 
are listed on stock exchanges. Sooner or 
later the commission will have to pre- 
scribe rules for over-the-counter mar- 
kets but it has not done so as yet. The 
question has arisen as to the necessity of 
an insurance company which holds listed 
or unlisted securities in its portfolio and 
desires to dispose of them registering 
such securitics in the absence of any such 
steps having been taken by the original 
issuer. An examination of the act and 
consideration of the intention of Con- 
cress in enacting it makes it quite clear 
that the act is intended to affect only 
the original distribution of new issues of 
securities and not to affect trading trans- 
actions. 

Housing and Mortgages 

The National Housing Act, he said, is 
designed to improve nation-wide housing 
standards, provide public employment and 
to stimulate industry as well as improve 
conditions with respect to home mort- 
gage financing and to prevent specula- 
tive excess in new mortgage investments. 





Presidents Association 
To Meet December 13-14 


Chicago, Oct. 10—In his talk before 
the American Life Convention George 
W. Smith, president New England Mu- 
tual Life and spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, an- 
nounced meeting dates of the Life Pres- 
idents annual meeting. The dates are 
December 13 and 14. 


Talk of Changing Name 


Chicago, Oct. 10—The executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention 
is discussing changing the name of the 
association. The present name is re- 
garded by some of the membership as 
not explaining what the association is. No 
decision will be made on this subject at 
this convention. Various suggestions for 
anew name have been made. 


A. L. C. Moves to Chicago 

Chicago, Oct. 10—The headquarters of 
the American Life Convention are to be 
moved to Chicago from St. Louis. The 
‘ransfer will probably take place about 
December 1. 





Miss Hammond Ass’t Sec’y 
Chicago, Oct. 10—Mildred Hammond 
has been elected assistant secretary of 
the American Life Convention. <A St. 
Ouls girl, she attended public and high 
Schools at that citv. She became secre- 
lary to Judge Byron K. Elliott when he 
Was manager of the American Life Con- 
Yention and is now secretary to Colonel 
Charles B. Robbins, present manager of 
the association. - ; 


The act authorizes the Federal Housing 
Administration to insure those eligible 
for credit insurance against loans made 
by them between June 27, 1934, and prior 
to January 1, 1936, to the extent of 20% 
of the total amount of loans, advances 
of credit and purchases made by insured 
financial institutions, provided such loans 
on credit do not exceed $2,000 in face 
amount individually. A maximum inter- 
est charge of 5% is fixed by the act. 


term mortgage financing by providing 
mutual mortgage insurance under gov- 
ernment direction to enable private agen- 
cies to make first mortgage loans on 
newly constructed houses up to 80% of 
the appraised value, the principal obliga- 
tion not to exceed $16,000, and have a 
maturity date not exceeding twenty 
years. Such loans to bear interest (ex- 
clusive of premium charges for insur- 
ance) at not to exceed 5% on amount 


Further provisions are made for longof principal obligation, or may be in- 


Plea for Elimination of Unfit 


Agent by Riehle, 


Chicago, Oct. 10--Theodore M. Riehle, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, told the American 
Life Convention today that while life in- 
surance as an institution is marvelous, 
its merchandising is bad. He said that 
companies—and by that he meant gen- 
eral agents, too—were responsible; and 
he made a plea for the adoption of some 
concrete plan, however simple, which 
would weed out of the production field 
those who should not be in it. 

The ambitious, competent producer is 
entitled to protection against the compe- 


National Ass’n Head 


public should not have to ask the ques- 
tion, “Why do you make it difficult for 
me to buy?” He said that if the com- 
panies adopt a concrete plan of selec- 
tion by removing the unfit producer, 
mortality will be improved, replacement 
and twisting lessened, business will have 
more quality, lapsation will go down. He 
said he shortly would have a memoran- 
dum on the subject to present to all com- 
panies. 

Riehle concluded by saying, “Our mu- 
tual self-interest demands the outlawing 
of dishonest thinking on these probiems.” 
The maintenance of the dignity of the 


tition of the unfit and inefficient and the agent “is not a mere phrase.” 


Claris Adams Sees Depression As 
Influencing Future Investments 


Chicago, Oct. 10—The experience of 
the depression will doubtless exert de- 
cided influence upon future investment 
programs, Claris Adams, executive vice- 
president, American Life, Detroit, told 
the American Life Convention. He made 
a plea for a_ studied program which 
would add substantially to mobility as 
well as integrity of life companies. 

He thought the investment programs 
of the majority of companies has been 
largely instinctive. When first organ- 
ized they are local in character. He told 
of broadening of investment programs 
and then said that more than half of all 
the income of all companies invested 
from 1910 to 1929 went into real estate 
mortgages. Too much of their funds 
went into such investments. Prior to the 
depression this was all right. 

Most life men still believe that in the 
long run if properly selected and made 
upon a conservative basis mortgages, par- 
ticularly on homesteads, are the safest 
possible investment upon the soundest 
possible security. A portion of the 
trouble has been due to selection rather 
than to the general character of the 
asset itself. 

Effects of Government Aid 


Continuing, he said: 

“Bonds, unless chosen with great ex- 
pertness and care and watched with the 
utmost vigilance, are also subject to de- 
faults, possibly as widespread in extent 
and even more serious in implication. 
During this depression, of course, the 
government rushed to the aid of rail- 
roads, utilities and municipalities -and 


lagged in its relief to homestead owners. 
This had a great effect upon the relative 
situation of their respective securities. 
An agency of discount was ultimately set 


up for mortgages, however, which, if 
more urgently needed, might with some 
modification have been exceedingly help- 
ful. Finally, also, individual mortgagors 
in distress were extended aid even great- 
er in its sweep than that accorded more 
promptly to railroad, utility and munici- 
pal mortgagors in distress. The estab- 
lishment of this precedent and the de- 
velopment of a technique of helpfulness 
in the mortgage field may possibly 
change the situation perceptibly in fu- 
ture. emergencies. 
Suggests Exchange of Experience 


“Bond investment is a field of its own, 
comprised of complicated factors and re- 
quiring specialized skill. Danger lurks for 
the unwary, and just buying bonds is a 
road fraught with disaster. Companies 
which have long occupied this field with 
marked success have formulated definite 
policies based upon accumulated experi- 
ence. They make or avail themselves of 
comprehensive surveys and expert an- 
alyses of the railroad, utility or munici- 
pality in question before making sub- 
stantial investments. The function is in 
the hands of men with a broad grasp of 
the subject. Until smaller companies can 
equip themselves comparably it would 
seem the part of wisdom to restrict their 
investments within such limitations in a 
relatively new field as their officers can 
thoroughly study and familiarize them- 
selves. In this connection I have long 
believed that the American Life Conven- 
tion could perform a useful function by 
the collection of data and acting as a 
clearing house for the exchange of in- 
formation between the companies. Mort- 
gage loans at least have the merit of 
relative simplicity and in my judgment 
will continue to account for the major 
portion of life insurance assets.” 

Adams said that the depression brought 


creased to 6% by administrator in cer- 
tain cases. 
Barred by Most States 

“It is evident that most life insurance 
companies cannot place any 80% loans 
in their portfolios. Such loans up to 
that percentage of the value of the prop- 
erty mortgaged are forbidden by law in 
nearly all states as life insurance invest- 
ments. New York has, however, passed 
a law authorizing the acceptance of these 
loans by life insurance companies. The 
Fletcher Act of 1933 was amended so as 
to authorize purchase by the R.F.C. of 
legally issued capital stock or other 
forms of indebtedness of mutual insur- 
ance companies and permitting loans to 
be secured thereby.” 

About state supervision Colonel Rob- 
bins said that no condition has arisen 
which can successfully challenge the 
present system. The success of life in- 
surance in meeting the depression speaks 
eloquently of the high standards of con- 
trol adopted by the Commissioners Con- 
vention, and is an impressive tribute to 
members of that organization, he said. 

During the year the following com- 
panies joined the American Life Conven- 
tion: Bankers National of New Jer- 
sey, Great-West Life, Home State of 
Oklahoma and Trinity Life, Texas. 

He closed by paying a tribute to By- 
ron K. Elliott, his predecessor. “He 
won our admiration and love, and we 
shall feel the loss of his services keen- 
ly,” said Colonel Robbins. 





Investment Research Group 
Set Up by by Indiana Co.’s 
Chicago, Oct. 10—Edward B. Raub, Jr., 
associate counsel Lafayette Life, told 
about a new plan that has been decided 
upon by the Indiana Association of Le- 
gal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
which has arranged to have a bond com- 
mittee with one man in charge of utility 
research, another railroad research, an- 
other municipals. They will subscribe to 
services in those lines and give their 
companies the benefit of expert informa- 
tion to aid them in investments. 


“DIZZY” BUYING ANNUITIES 

Chicago, Oct. 10—St. Louis insurance 
men say that “Dizzy” Dean, St. Louis 
Cardinals World Series baseball hero, is 
investing all his money in annuities. 








the first real test of ability of life com- 
panies to meet their obligations arising 
from loan and cash surrender value pro- 
visions of their policies. He told of the 
increased intensity and pressure of cash 
demands as the depression kept going. 
In many cases requests for loan and sur- 
render values were more than double the 
amount paid in death benefits and ma- 
tured endowments. For the institution 
as a whole they amounted substantially 
to more than half the cash disbursed for 
all purposes over an extended period 
Extraordinary cash demands inevitably 
resulted in a progressive diminution of 
cash income. 

“With a few unfortunate exceptions,” 
said Mr. Adams, “the companies met 
their full legal obligations throughout 
the depression with the exception of 
modifications temporarily made by re- 
strictive statute. Thus the institution as 
a whole met the acid test of liquidity 
during the most severe and prolonged 
depression of modern times with funds 
arising principally from sources inherent 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Crux of Industrial Conservation 


Centers About Man m she Field 


Stimulation of conservation among In- 
dustrial insurance agents was the topic 
covered at the American Life Convention 
by T. J. Molan, field manager, Eureka- 
Maryland of Baltimore. He has been 
familiar with Industrial insurance angles 
since he went on an Industrial debit 
thirty years ago. 

Conservation, he said, begins with the 
writing of the application. For example: 

If the agent, when selling an Endow- 
ment policy, makes clear to the applicant 
that in case of death the beneficiary will 
receive the saving account in full, as well 
as all the insurance for which he is pay- 
ing a premium, that the premium is a 
deposit, plus a level charge for a decreas- 
ing term, the applicant would understand 
why the Endowment Policy on his child 
provides $100 at death; whereas the Life 
Policy on his neighbor’s child provides 
more than $400 for the same weekly 
premium. 

Responsibilities for High Terminations 

The factors responsible for high ter- 
minations—which is the antithesis of 
conservation, or the reason for conserva- 





tion—are these in the opinion of Mr. 
Molan: 
1. Improper selling. 
2. A real or fancied grievance. 
3. Switching or twisting. 
4. Misunderstanding the policy. 
5. Making the proposition cheap by failing 
to collect on the application. 
6. Failure to keep in close touch with the 
policyholder. 
7. Overloading the applicant. 
8. Lack of money. 


Premium Payments 

Another phase apt to affect the sta- 
bility of business is the method of pre- 
mium payments. Policies issued with 
premiums on an annual basis will expe- 
rience a more favorable lapse rate than 
those requiring semi-annual payments; 
whereas, semi-annual business shows a 
better persistency than that written on a 
quarterly basis. It follows, therefore, the 
persistency record of an agency that con- 
centrates on annual premium production 
will be superior to one satisfied to ob- 
tain applications calling for fractional 
year payments. 

The plan of insurance is still another 
factor affecting lapse. It is well known 
that the cheaper forms do not renew as 
readily as those incorporating a more 
substantial investment feature. Here 
again, the salesmanship of the agent is 
the dominating influence. 

Then the continued attention and serv- 
ice given by an agent, and his personal 
interest in the policyholder are contribut- 
ing factors. A forgotten and ignored 
policyholder is rarely a friend of the 
company, and little provocation will re- 
sult in termination of the assurance. 

The close relationship between policy 
indebtedness and lapse should not be ig- 
nored. Loans are a distinct service to 
a policyholder in financial distress, yet 
many terminations are avoided when an 
agent exerts his efforts, and prevails 
upon an assured to eventually liquidate 


a loan and again restore in his policy its 
original cash equity. 
Re-Instatement 

Finally it is again the agent’s efforts 
that prove most effective when re-in- 
statement is involved after a policy has 
once lapsed. Of course, time can be 
more profitably spent in preventing de- 
fault rather than to attempt revival later. 
However, it is the soliciting agent who 
finds himself in the best position to de- 
termine the reasons causing the lapse, 
and having discovered such reasons, can 
advise the assured and suggest to him 
ways and means to again restore the 
lost protection. 

So much for the responsibility of the 
writing agent, which is not intended to 
minimize the grave responsibility that 
rests upon every home office to conserve 
its business. It is from here that the 
agent receives his instructions; is sup- 
plied with the necessary literature treat- 
ing on the subject of conservation, and 
is given due notice of such of his cases 
threatening default. 

The expense of a well organized home 
office conservation department is, with- 
out question, warranted, and_ should 
prove a profitable investment in every 
instance. 


Duty of the Agent 


A close co-operation between the 
agent and a company’s conservation de- 
partment with respect to maintaining 
policies in force is essential. Each case 
should receive individual attention. 

The agent is the key. A department 
of conservation will not get very far 
without the loyal co-operation of the 
agent. It is the agent who informs the 
conservation department on the assured’s 
peculiar problem and the agent is that 
part of the corporation that actually en- 
ters the home, takes the policyholder by 
the hand and expresses the company’s 
thought in the policyholder’s language. 

There are other factors, but it appears 
that in normal times, at least, the agent 
is the key. 

Consequently, the education of the 
agent is of paramount importance and 
since the assistant superintendent is his 
principal instructor, it is imperative that 
the assstant superintendent know his 
job. Here is one of the most difficult 
and important positions in the field. Here 
is a junior officer who must be made to 
feel that he is a member of the official 
family. He must know conservation 
from selection and sale to the revival of 
the lapsed policy. He must be so sure 
of the high standing of the life insur- 
ance business that he will not teach the 
agent to put on false whiskers and sneak 
into the home disguised as a_ banker. 
He will know life insurance so well that 
he will insist on selling life insurance as 
life insurance, and for what it will do. 
It is an honored instituton that needs 
no evasive introduction or freak dis- 
guise. Life insurance sold as life insur- 
ance conserves life insurance. 


Bonus for Good Conservation 


“Besides having special training, the 
assistant superintendent and the super- 
intendent should have something other 
to offer the agent than a course in how 
to do it. We believe in the platitude that 
‘collections conserve business,’ and we 
pay five extra times as a bonus to the 





agent for maintaining his collections at 
100% for the year,” said Mr. Molan. 
“This bonus is calculated on the in- 
crease made during a quarter year and 
paid over the next quarter in equal week- 
ly instalments. It is not charged against 
the agent on a lapse; it is a bonus on in- 
crease for good collections. Ninety-eight 
per cent brings a bonus of two times; 
99%, three times and 100%, five times. 


Eureka-Maryland Plan 


“In addition to the foregoing induce- 
ment to conserve business, we make the 
assistant superintendency a unit for par- 
ticipation in reduced acquisition costs. 
For example: If the cost is thirty times 
over the first quarter, and the assistancy 
reduces it to twenty times over the sec- 
ond quarter and maintains its allotment, 
we share the saving with the assistant 
and the agents. We first tried using the 
field as a unit; it didn’t appeal. Then 
the superintendency, without success. 
The assistancy brought interest and ac- 
tion. 

“We provide a space on the back of 
the lapse schedule where the assistant 
superintendent or superintendent is pre- 
sumed—I say prsumed, for it has not 
been faithfully followed—to secure the 
signature of the premium payer agree- 
ing to the loss of his insurance protec- 
tion. 

“Where an entire family, or a num- 
ber in a family, is submitted for lapse, 
we have a letter over the signature of 
an official inquiring into the cause of 
lapse and seeking to be of help, advis- 
ing the policyholder of his interest in 
the company and the company’s interest 
in its members. This letter is mailed 
from the district office; the reply is di- 
rected to the official who signs the let- 
ter. We supply an envelope carrying a 
mailing permit. 

“We require that each case submitted 
for lapse be interviewed by the assistant, 
or the superintendent, before it is for- 
warded to the home office, and a report 
made on the lapse schedule. This is not 
being strictly adhered to, as agents five 
years or more in the service are per- 
mitted to make the report. We require 
all agents to place business threatening 
lapse on the lapse sheet, even if in ad- 
vance and not later than three weeks 
in arrears, so that the assistant or super- 
intendent may have time to work on the 
case before the grace period expires. 

“All surrenders and loans, whether In- 
dustrial or Ordinary, must be applied for 
at the district office. They are handled 
by the superintendent. In large districts 
we have a special man who is assigned 
to salvaging reported lapse and surrender 
cases. He is paid a salary equal to that 
of an assistant superintendent, and 
makes a special report on all cases di- 
rect to the home office.” 

Some companies adopted a plan of 
having the lapse reported in duplicate, 
returning the original lapse schedule 
with an extension of from eight to ten 
weeks, thereby continuing the business 
on the agent’s book. “This kept the 
agent in touch with the business. With 
what success this plan met, I do not 
know,” said Mr. Molan. “We did not 
use it, fearing that it would cause the 
agent to become careless and disregard 
rules. Other companies observed the 
four week rule and combined debits, 
droping the weaker agent and giving the 





stronger agent the additional business to 
conserve. We did not adopt this plan, 
For, although the stronger agent js 
familiar with the policy contracts and the 
company’s methods, he is taking on 
strange territory and additional work at 
a time when his energies are sorely taxed 
with problems in his old territory. 


Coal Strike Experiment 


“During one of the anthracite coal 
strikes the Eureka-Maryland had experi- 
mented with a lien without lapsing sys- 
tem that successfully conserved our busi- 
ness. We issued blank lien notes anda 
rubber stamp. The agent called at the 
home as usual. If the premium payer 
couldn’t pay, a lien note was signed for 
the usual payment and the policy and 
book stamped with the amount. I have 
been advised that after the strike more 
than 70% of these liens were repaid. Dur- 
ing the depression we inaugurated a plan 
whereby we lapsed and revived by lien 
simultaneously. This worked satisfac- 
torily and conserved a_ considerable 
amount of our business. 

“We did not follow the lien without 
lapsing plan because it afforded the agent 
an opportunity to continue bad business 
that he knew would not renew its pay- 


ments. Its continuance, however, might 
continue the agent on special salary 
draw. 


“What we did was to insist on a strict 
observance of the four week rule. The 
business was lapsed as usual in first col- 
umn—first column business with us is 
the business charged against the agent 
when lapsed, and the business credited 
to him when issued. It was revived by 
lien the same week in second column. 
Under this plan the agent was charged 
with the lapse and did not receive credit 
for the revival. The plan placed the 
business back on the collection book im- 
mediately and kept the agent in continu- 
ous touch with it. When he collected the 
amount of the lien in cash, we credited 
his special salary account with the busi- 
ness just as though it were new business. 
The lien usually was for four, eight or 
twelve weeks, depending upon the peo- 
ple’s idea of the time when they again 
would be able to pay. Of course liens 
were not granted unless the policies had 
sufficient value. 


“As previously stated, all surrenders 
were handled by the superintendent, or a 
special man, and where it was impossible 
to ward off the surrender on industrial, 
we contrived to convert it into a loan. 

“While our Industrial policies did not 
provide for loan, we allowed a loan in 
lieu of a surrender. This concession to 
our Industrial field, we believed, con- 
served a considerable amount of business. 
There appears to be a different attitude 
among Industrial policyholders towards 
old policies than exists among Ordinary 
policyholders. I have had many Indus- 
trial policyholders complain that agents 
tried to replace old policies, that were 
heavily encumbered with loans or liens, 
by new policies, and the burden of theif 
complaint was that they had paid so long 
on their old policies that they woul 
rather have the old policy, with all its 
lien and loan impairments, than a new 
one that would pay the face of the pol- 
icy at death. During the recent pick-up 
in business, we have had many Industrial 
policy liens and loans repaid.” 
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President Keesling Discusses Broad 


Questions on \nsurance Horizon 


In his annual address as president of 
the American Life Convention Francis V. 
Keesling, vice-president and _ general 
counsel West Coast Life of San Fran- 
cisco, touched on many subjects affecting 
the insurance business. Among them was 
the matter of Federal supervision of 
companies. President Keesling said that 
one of the problems was to make avail- 
able to company members and their 
staffs the valuable material and informa- 
tion developed by the organization. Even 
the benefits of attendance at conventions 
has been largely personal, he said, and 
not disseminated through the staffs as 
should be the case. As an illustration he 
cited the unfortunate results which have 
followed in life insurance litigation where 
home office counsel has failed to trans- 
mit to local counsel the information 
which he has acquired by virtue of his 
affiliation with the Legal Section of the 
Convention. The same would apply to 
medical directors and local examiners. 


It was disclosed also in President Kees- 
ling’s address that a poll of company 
members as to whether the executive of- 
fices should be moved to Chicago or re- 
main in St. Louis showed that with 119 
companies voting, seventy-five favored 
Chicago, twenty-eight St. Louis and six- 
teen expressed no preference. 


Discusses Supervision 


Touching on federal supervision of in- 
surance companies President Keesling 
had this to say: 


“There are evidences of direct effort 
to nationalize in some manner superin- 
tendence and regulation of life insurance 
companies. No one who has a thorough 
understanding of the important part that 
is played by the so-called smaller life 
insurance companies in the insurance 
world should participate in aid of any 
such movement. With all the burdens 
and the inflictions of variable rulings and 
regulations, there is an assurance of jus- 
tice and the safeguarding of the public 
welfare under state supervision. We 
should reaffirm our declaration “that we 
are opposed to any interference of state 
supervision and control of life insurance 
companies, that federal supervision is not 
expedient * * *. We endorse strict state 
supervision.” 


Public Relations 
On public 
agents’ 
Said : 
_, Notwithstanding the importance which 
life Insurance has attained as a factor 
in American life and the appreciation of 
agency executives of the requisite of ef- 
ficiency, selection of agents on that basis 
/aS not kept pace with that growth in 
importance. There continue to be too 
many solicitors vested with responsibil- 


_ Telations, education and 
efficiency President Keesling 


ity, which should be implied by appoint- 
ment and licensing, who are not equipped 
to properly represent life insurance. 
There are many old timers who look 
askance upon such training as leads to 
the degree of C.L.U. Unquestionably, 
the agent should be such a well equipped 
specialist that the individual solicited 
might rely upon him with confidence. 
There is a considerable degree of com- 
fort in determining upon an insurance 
program if one may rely upon the insur- 
ance representative consulted. 

“In the process of training it is obvi- 
ous that much is to be learned from an 
interchange of ideas and commentaries 
on experience. The well edited insur- 
ance journals are valuable educational 
mediums. In fair and stormy weather 
they gallantly support the cause of the 
life insurance institution. I avail myself 
of this opportunity to make acknowl- 
edgment by way of tribute.” 


Taxation a Grim Monster 


Turning to the important subject of 
taxation President Keesling continued: 
“Taxation is a grim monster. In 1913 
approximately 10% of the national earn- 
ings were appropriated by the taxing 
powers. In 1933 the cost of government 
was approximately seven times that of 
1913. As the national income was ab- 


normally low, the taxing power appro- 
priated 33% of the national income. 

“We are concerned not only with such 
problems as affect life insurance imme- 
diately but as well mutations in the order 
of things because the requirements of so- 
ciety will not be swerved in the interest 
of any institution which has outlived its 
usefulness. Life and death will be de- 
creed by what is in the interest of the 
general welfare as we progress in an 
orderly manner. 


“Certainly life insurance has estab- 
lished itself as an agency making a most 
important contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. Life insurance is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise sustained by individual 
initiative inspired by thrift. Thrift is in- 
spired by the same instinct that prompts 
stowing away supplies for a rainy day. It 
is inherent in the desire for indepen- 
dence. It is tissue of the upstanding hu- 
man being. Nothing has been offered as 
a substitute except, possibly, government 
insurance. There is a distinct cleavage 
at this point. Believing that a socialistic 
state will be destructive of the fiber of 
the individual that gives him strength and 
character and, consequently, destructive 
of the state, I unequivocally oppose any 
approach to the socialistic state. 

“You may feel that government as- 
sumption of insurance is remote, as it 


New President, Senator H. K. Lindsley, 
Banker, Legislator, Broom Corn King 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Senator Herbert K. 
Lindsley, president of the largest life 
insurance company in Kansas, and some- 
times in that state called the Broom 
Corn King, is to be elected president of 
the American Life Convention this week. 
He is also a banker. 

Born in Indiana, he went to Sterling, 
Kan., when three years old, was edu- 
cated at public school there, and his first 
job was as a clerk in a store. He went 
into the express business and into the 
broom corn industry. At the present 
time he is president of the American 
Warehouse Co., Wichita, which pioneered 
in broom corn from which brooms, 
whiskbrooms and other articles are man- 
ufactured. Since 1904 he has seen this 
business grow until Wichita is now the 
largest market in the world for this com- 
modity. 

As far back as 1900 he was in the bank- 
ing business, his first venture being the 
Lyons National Bank, Lyons, Kan., of 
which he was president until Jast year 
when the bank was liquidated, depositors 
getting one hundred cents on the dollar. 
And that bank was succeeded by the 
Chandler National of which he is a di- 





rector. In 1902 he organized the Farm- 
ers State Bank, Chase, Kan., and has 
been president ever since. Also he is di- 
rector in the First National Bank, 
Wichita, the largest bank in Kansas, and 
is a director of the Central Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Wichita, and Wheeler, Kelly, 
Hagny Co., Wichita. 

Last year Senator Lindsley was elected 
president of the Kansas State Historical 
Society which was formed when the state 
was admitted to the Union in 1859. 

His public life began in 1925 when he 
was elected to the legislature. While 
there he was a member of the commis- 
sion for revision of the insurance code, 
which was adopted by the legislature 
without a dissenting vote and is gen- 
erally regarded as one of the best state 
insurance codes. In 1931 he was elected 
to the state senate. 


Senator Lindsley has been president of 
the Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita, 
since it started in May, 1911. It has 
$10,000,000 assets and $50,000,000 in force, 
and is the largest life company in the 
state. At the Toronto convention of the 
American Life Convention several years 
ago he became a director in the A.L.C. 





F. V. KEESLING 


probably is, but intrusions of government 
into business and industry should be 
viewed with equal alarm because such 
activities may well have a deleterious, if 
not a destructive effect. Business men 
are today inquiring of the President: 
Will the effort of the Administration be 
directed toward recovery by the encour- 
agement of business initiative with a 
minimum of government interference and 
control, and will it discontinue its activi- 
ties in competition with private enter- 
prise ? 

“T made reference in my recent state- 
ment to the effects of government com- 
petition in the lending of money which 
more directly affects us. We may not, 
however, overlook any government ac- 
tivity which affects interest returns. Re- 
cent tabulations of the gross rate of in- 
terest earned on mean invested funds 
over a long period would seem not to 
warrant any alarm. The rate in 1914 was 
not much lower than that of 1933, but 
the rate in 1933 did not reflect the full 
effect of the government program. How- 
ever, when we turn to the net rate earned 
on assets for a period of five years we 
observe there has been an uninterrupted 
decrease. Such net rates earned by fifty- 
six companies disclose that the average 
rate has decreased from 5.14% in 1929 
to 4.21% in 1933. I shall not venture into 
the mystic maze of interest trends. There 
are too many factors entering into com- 
pany calculations of interest returns. My 
only purpose is to emphasize the neces- 
sity of giving due consideration to the 
effect of interest returns on investments. 
Owing to the type of insurance com- 
pany investments the variations in rates 
are not reflected immediately. We may 
not disregard with impunity the neces- 
sity of studying conditions as a basis for 
any intelligent action. It may be neces- 
sary to put our house in order. So far 
as business and industry are concerned, 
if orderly operations of business and in- 
dustry are not only not interrupted but 
given impetus by government the re- 
sults should be beneficial.” 
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Favorable Aspects to Farm Situation 
Seen By Dr. Case, Former A. A. A. Man 


M. Case, 
formerly A.A.A., now with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, gave the Financial Sec- 


Chicago, Oct. 9—Dr. H. C. 


Life Convention 
farm debt 
based on the 


the American 


a message 


tion of 
concerning ad- 
justment today. It was 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, 
placing an obligation on the Farm Credit 
Administration to assist in refinancing 
distressed farm 

After discussing the situation in vari- 
ous states he said thats while ‘reports 
from the state committees’ are 
plete, it is conservative to say that ih 
excess of 20,000 farm homes have been 
saved through agreements which county 


committees have effected and these: in- 


mortgage indebtedness. 


incom- 


volve an indebtedness in excess of $125,- 
000,000. Furthermore, state and county 
committees through their moral influ- 
ence have been responsible for adjust- 
ment of a larger number of cases where 
one or more members of the committees 
have merely given sound advice to debtor 
or creditor which led to voluntary set- 
tlement of their debt difficulties. 


Calls It Great Accomplishment 
Many Federal land banks regard farm 
debt adjustment work as their best pub- 
lic contact from the standpoint of estab- 
lishing right relations between bank and 
public. 
complishment so to 


Dr. Case called it a great ac- 
enlist interest of 
leaders in the county in rendering assist- 
debt 
which would otherwise have become in- 


ance in settlement of questions 


volved in court action to the detriment 
of both debtor and creditors, as well as 
the entire community. 

Dr. Case said that approximately half 
of the 
their own homes have no mortgage in- 
More than two-thirds of the 


farms 


farmers of the nation who own 
debtedness. 
mortgaged 
not burdensome with a return to the pre- 


have an indebtedness 
war price level for farm products and 
comparable costs of production. 

Dr. Case’s conclusions follow: 

“The basis of the farm debt adjust- 
ment program is to render assistance to 


the distressed but worthy farm debtor 
who is in difficulty because of forces over 
which he has no control. Thousands of 
efficient farmers are still facing an emer- 
gency growing out of depression. It is 
believed that it is in the best interest 
of both debtor and his creditor as well 
as community and nation that distress- 
ing debt situations be brought into an 
adjustment which will provide a reason- 
able chance for worthy, efficient farm 
debtors to work their difficulties 
Creditors deserve fair consideration and 


out 


should receive a repayment of the obli- 
gations due them, so far as income from 
farm property permits. 


Case of Creditor’s Choice 


“Most farmers are limited to the in- 
come from their farms for repayment 
of their debts and in addition must main- 
tain their property and meet living ex- 
families. Under such 
the interest of social 


penses of their 

conditions and in 
and economic justice creditors should be 
willing to accept one of two methods of 
settlement from worthy debtors, rather 
than to court action. Either 
they should accept a composition of debts 
te what the Federal land bank will loan 
on the property if they want a cash set- 


resort to 


tlement, or they should grant an exten- 
sion agreement which will give the debtor 
assurance that he will not be deprived 
of the title to his property as long as he 
meets his obligations in so far as his in- 
come permits, even though circumstances 
over which he has no control may not 
permit his meeting his full obligations 
currently. 

“We must recognize that farm prop- 
erty cannot long maintain a valuation in 
cxcess of its earning capacity. Further- 
more, the valuation of farm property will 
be higher if farmers generally are not 
required to pay too large a proportion 
meet interest pay- 
ments and thereby are permitted to be- 
normal 
The latter is essential to na- 
tional rehabilitation.” 


of their income to 


come purchasers of goods and 


services. 


Describes Checks Used to Avoid Poor 
Selection of Industrial Policyholders 


Means employed by his company to 
protect itself against a bad selection of 
industrial risks were described by C. M. 
Herron, inspector of industrial risks for 
the Life & Casualty Co. of Nashville, 
Tenn., in a talk made before the Indus- 
trial Life Section of the American Life 
Convention meeting at Chicago yester- 
day. He said that his company, like pre- 
sumably all others, has to be on the alert 
constantly to guard itself against the ac- 
ceptance of poor risks even though the 
large majority of the industrial agents 
have been chosen with care and are pre- 
sumably loyal and painstaking. 

But he said, 
local examiners and others who on occa- 


there are some agents, 


sion connive to secure policies for pros- 
pects who are essentially uninsurable and 
against these hazards the company must 


prepare itself. Impaired risks, particu- 
larly, make every effort to get in and 


lapses are greater among the healthy 
than among the less desirable policy- 
holders. 

Writing white and colored risks in 


twelve Southern states and the District 
of Columbia the Life & Casualty requires 
each agent to turn over his applications, 
usually daily, to his superintendent, Mr. 
Herron said. In many cases the risks 
must be personally inspected by the dis- 
trict office inspector. If it is found that 
some particular agent is having an un- 
favorable experience with his risks, the 
company demands that many or perhaps 
all of his assureds be examined by the 
manager or superintendent. Until a few 
years ago the company had no system of 
checking applications against the district 
office records. 


Checking Applications Against Records 


“We now require that all districts keep 
an alphabetical claim record file and that 
all applications, new and revival, health 
and accident and life, be checked against 
these claim records,” Mr. Herron said; 





Depression Influence 
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in life insurance and unique in the in- 
stitution itself.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“The matter of costs has been assum- 
ing increasing importance during the de- 
pression. Many executives have already 
been surprised at what can be accom- 
plished in the way of economies by a de- 
termined effort. Reducing margins make 
analysis imperative if profits are not to 
approach the vanishing point in many 
cases, temporarily at least. Certainly, in 
the immediate future, profits will depend 
more largely than in the recent past upon 
efficiency and economy of operations and 
the production of business at a reason- 
able over-all cost.” 


Future of Ratings in Balance; 


General Sentiment Adverse 
Chicago, Oct. 11—As A. M. Best left 
the convention for home today no one 
could predict whether he will continye 
alphabetical ratings or not. He had fiye 
men with him in a suite here and put up 
a hot defense. Feeling against ratings 
is strong in the lobby and the room talk 
at this convention. 





CLARENCE AYRES IMPROVED 

Chicago, Oct. 10.—Clarence Ayres 
president, American Life of Detroit, js 
recuperating in Grace Hospital, Detroit 
from an automobile accident. While 
going to work he had a dizzy spell and 
his car ran into an obstruction. Eight 
ribs were broken and his lung punctured. 
For a time his condition was rather se- 
rious but he is now feeling much better. 


What Companies Are Investing In Now; 
Gov. Trinkle In Plea for Farm Loans 


Chicago, Oct. 9—A show of hands was 
asked for at the Financial Section meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
relative to types of investment being 
made in 1934. The vote was as follows: 
Governments, 21; state, county and mu- 
nicipalities, 21; public utilities, 9; indus- 
trials, 3; railroads, 5; city loans, 15; farm 
loans, 5. 

Former governor E. Lee Trinkle of 
Virginia, president of the Shenandoah 
Life, made an eloquent appeal for the 
continuance of the farm loan and said 
that it was a fine type of investment. He 
ceclared that mis- 


one of the greatest 


takes investment officers could make was 
to shrug their shoulders at the thought 
of making farm mortgage investments, 
One reason why farm values did not 
go up more quickly was the attitude of 
some investors relative to this type of 
thought many a man 
walking the streets of cities looking for 


investment. He 


jobs should be with their families on a 
farm and he felt sure that more people 
will go back to the farms where they 
will prosper again. He praised the New 
Deal and thought it had helped insurance 
companies. He was roundly applauded 
when he finished. 


8. T. Swansen Tells Why Suppression 
Of Medical Facts May Void Policy 


Chicago, Oct. 9—Sam T. Swansen, gen- 
eral counsel, Northwestern Mutual, dis- 
cussing the burden of proof as affected 
by medical testimony suppression, said 
among other things: 

“According to most if not all authori- 
ties, false statements of fact made by an 
applicant touching on matters material 
to the risk and relied upon by the in- 
surer as true in issuing the policy, con- 
stitutes fraud and deceit, voiding the 
contract. The provision in the policy 
that all statements made by the insured 
in the application are representations and 
not warranties do not warrant or excuse 
false statements knowingly made. By 
the physical examination the insurance 
company can obtain only a_ limited 


amount of information and that makes 
the fact of past medical treatment of es- 
pecial importance. Truthful answers to 
pertinent questions on that subject open 
up avenues of investigation which by 
false answers are effectively closed. 

“Many courts are fully alive to this 
situation and hold that the statement as 
to consultation with or attendance by a 
physician, whether warranted to be true 
or not, are regarded as material to the 
risk, so that, if false, whether intention- 
ally fraudulent or made in good faith, a 
policy issued in reliance thereon may be 
avoided, because such knowledge would 
materially influence the company in en- 
tering the contract or fixing the rate of 
premium.” 


R. H. Kastner Looks for Flood of Bills 


Chicago, Oct. 9—Ralph H. Kastner, as- 
sociate counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion, reviewed legislative and depart- 
mental action for the year. He said 
there had been an increase in estate 
taxes. Rates now range from 1% on net 
estates not exceeding $10,000 to 60% on 
net estates exceeding $10,000,000. Gift 
tax rates were likewise increased so that 
they continue to approximate three- 
fourths of the rate applied as the estate 
tax. In his conclusion he said in part: 


“We also require that each district keep 
a file of impaired risks. In this file are 
kept all notices (card records) of rejec- 
tion or postponement received from the 
home office; likewise a record‘of all pol- 
icies lapsed on the pink lapse schedule; 
a record of any other risks discovered, 
by inspection or otherwise, to be uninsur- 
able. Our pink lapse schedule is used 
for impaired or undesirable risks. Some 
companies lapse such business, of which 





“There is every indication that _the 
year 1935 will be even more of a view- 
with-alarm year, particularly along legis- 
lative lines, than the foregoing years of 
this depression era. Never was there a 
time that called for greater co-ordina- 
tion of effort, and I solicit for the exect- 
tive officers of the convention a contin- 
uance of the whole-hearted and enthusi- 
astic co-operation which you have so con- 
sistently and generously given in the 
past.” 


ee 


the agent is relieved, in a second column. 

“Having been properly checked, all ap- 
plications requiring a medical examina- 
tion are turned over to the examiners, 
who are required to mail them directly 
to the home office, under no_ circum 
stances being permitted to return them 
to the district office or to the agent. 
other applications are mailed from the 
district offices to the home office twice 
weekly.” 
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UNDERWRITING [TRENDS 


By Dr. Henry W. Cook 


Vice-President and Medical Director, 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 


Why underwriting of risks is an unusu- 
ally important factor in the present opera- 
tion of life insurance and why it is im- 
porative that executives give sufficient at- 
tention to the problems of that field were 
told to the American Life Convention by 
Dr. Henry W. Cook, who heads the selec- 
tion department of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, Dr. Cook’s address follows: 


It may be stated as a premise, I think, 
that no phase of the life insurance busi- 
ness has been conducted along more sci- 
entific or sounder lines of progressive 
management than have the related activi- 
ties concerned with the underwriting of 
risks. The personnel of the home office 
underwriting departments has been main- 
tained at a uniformly high average, and 
the studious and devoted efforts spent in 
perfecting quality of service have pro- 
duced a large amount of literature of 
widespread interest and helpfulness, not 
only to the industry primarily concerned, 
but to clinical medicine and to a wide 
field of public health and betterment. 

In the medical and underwriting fields 
there appeared earlier than in other 
branches of the business an intercom- 
pany friendly and co-operative exchange 
of information and ideas which has been 
of inestimable benefit to the individual 
members of such associations as the 
medical directors’ organizations, the ac- 
tuarial societies, and recently the Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association, as 
well as to the business as a whole. 

Perhaps these fortunate results have 
in part been due to the fact that under- 
writing has been developed in rather iso- 
lated groups, dependent for technical and 
scientific stimulation on their associates 
in other companies where equally high 
professional ideals were maintained, and 
where there developed a_ jealously 
guarded pride in the best standards of 
service. 

While this comparative insularity had 
perhaps some advantages in a develop- 
mental period, it involved some very dis- 
tinct disadvantages. That a life insur- 
ance company comprises such diverse in- 
terests and personalities as are repre- 
sented by sales, finance, law, medicine, 
and management, makes it the more im- 
perative that it should function as a 
whole. Insularity tends to breed mis- 
understanding and jealousy ; co-operative 
— brings harmony and effective re- 
sults. 


An Unfortunate Misunderstanding 


One of the most unfortunate examples 
of misunderstanding between activities 
where proper relationships had not been 
developed, was the antagonism which has 
sometimes existed between the home of- 
ce underwriting and agency depart- 
ments. It would seem impossible that 
each should not appreciate the essential 
contribution of the other to company 
success. The aim of both is identical, 
1, the acquisition of the largest pos- 
sible volume of new business that will 
‘xperience a reasonable and profitable 
mortality. Yet misunderstanding and an- 
tagonism have arisen, and still arise, that 
mpair efficiency as well as the deep per- 
Sonal satisfactions to be found in con- 
og and successful business associa- 


Too great recognition cannot be given 





DR. HENRY W. COOK 


to the foresight and wisdom which cre- 
ated the American Life Convention and 
the Life Presidents’ Association as in- 
struments for the welding of intercom- 
pany interests, as well as interests and 
efforts within the individual company. 
The programs of both organizations have 
represented the business as a whole and 
have brought mutual appreciation of the 
various related activities. 


Imperative to Develop Managerial 
Understanding of Problem 


As there are today, I believe, impera- 
tive reasons why the problems of selec- 
tion are of more vital interest from a 
general management standpoint than ever 
before in the history of our industry, I 
am especially appreciative of the privi- 
lege of discussing, however inadequately, 
some of these problems with members of 
this influential and distinguished group 
of executives. 

While prophecy under present condi- 
tions of economic and political uncer- 
tainty is probably unwise, it seems ap- 
parent that it will be some time before 
excess interest on investments will ma- 
terially contribute to operating profits. 

There is no evident reason why operat- 
ing costs will show any decrease. The 
cost of living is mounting, and salaries 
and expenses will increase. During the 
period of deflation, agents’ commissions 
were the only expense item that was not 
cut. However, it is generally agreed that 
agents’ remuneration is not excessive, 
and there will be no probability of a re- 
duction here. There will rather, as com- 
petition for increased volume is renewed, 
be an increase in acquisition costs, of 
which some of the national advertising 
campaigns are suggestive examples. 

Therefore, of the three sources of 
profit in the operation of a life insur- 
ance company, the only immediately fa- 
vorable one is gain from mortality sav- 
ings, so that relatively this factor as- 
sumes greatly increased importance. Un- 
fortunately, the insured mortality rate 
has been rapidly rising during the de- 
pression years in spite of a consistently 
favorable experience in the general popu- 
lation. There was a rise during a seven- 
year period from 51% in 1927 to 60% in 


1933. Only during the current year is 
there evidence that the peak has been 
reached and probably passed, we hope, 
for some years to come. 


Selection an Executive Function of 
Great Importance 


With the relative importance of mor- 
tality savings today as a major factor in 
poviding an ample operating margin of 
profit, it is most timely to consider the 
causes of the rise in mortality for Amer- 
ican companies, and also whether the 
curve of mortality experience is not more 
amenable to executive control. Person- 
ally, I believe that it is, and that se- 
lection should and will come to be ac- 
knowledged as a major executive func- 
tion of equal importance to sound invest- 
ment, management, or sales. That this 
has not been generally recognized cannot, 
I think, be contended by any one familiar 
with life insurance management during 
the present century, and yet this was 
perfectly natural as long as the rapid 
and phenomenal growth of the business 
provided so large a volume of new en- 
trants, which, under almost any system 
of selection, would show a favorable ex- 
perience. 

Undoubtedly, one of the major factors 
in the present rise in mortality is the de- 
creased volume of new business and the 
heavy lapse rate, but this has been un-' 
necessarily accentuated by faulty meth- 
cds of selection. Medical selection both 
in theory and practice has made great 
advances during this period of unfavor- 
able experience, and it is to be hoped 
that these higher standards will not be 
lost when returning prosperity, lower lap- 
sation, and increased volume automat- 
ically lower the mortality experience. 


No Reason to Accept Bad Risks 
as Standard 


There is no sound argument to justify 
accepting extra-hazardous risks at stand- 
ard rates or countenancing poor under- 
writing organization or standards merely 
because a favorable experience can still 
be shown as long as the volume of new 
business absorbs the losses. Such a po- 
sition is no sounder than to knowingly 
acquire during a period of high interest 
rates a few bad investments because the 
loss would not seriously affect the total 
results. A loss is always a loss, no mat- 
ter whether or not it escapes com- 
plaisant criticism. 

Although selection of risks has never 
engaged the general interest of execu- 
tives relatively as a management func- 
tion of major importance equal to 
finance, sales, or office management, yet 
if the depression hastens and crystallizes 
this interest and eventuates in a more 
sympathetic and understanding apprecia- 
tion of selection problems, it will, I be- 
lieve, have created a persisting asset to 
offset some of its present cbvious losses 
and liabilities. 

If we may assume that selection is a 
major executive function, it follows that 
it should properly engage our studious 
attention, and should function as a part 
of the whole problem of management. In 
the promotional period of development it 
was natural that executive management 
was more interested in and more closely 
related to sales expansion than to se- 
lection: volume outweighed quality. Any- 
thing that interfered with acquisition was 


viewed somewhat askance—perhaps as a 
necessary evil. Executive opinion was 
at least colored by agency reactions. 
The same thought, knowledge, and in- 
terest was not spent in developing selec- 
tion standards as were applied to other 
fields of management. This was some- 
times true in the choice of personnel, 
when selection was thought of casually 
as a medical problem. The man chosen 
to head the underwriting department was 
not infrequently the family physician of 
the president, or the medical friend of 
some influential member of the board. 
There was no particular requirement in 
regard to executive ability, underwriting 
experience, or even medical education. 


Medical Selection Requires Specialists 


The assumption too often was that any 
doctor could pass intelligently on risks. 
No assumption is more erroneous. Medi- 
cal selection is a distinct medical spe- 
cialty. I do not think the comparison is 
overdrawn to assume that the average 
medical practitioner is as equipped to at- 
tempt brain or abdominal surgery with- 
out specialized training. If he were 
capable and studious he would ultimately 
become competent, but the training pe- 
riod would be costly. 

It is tremendously to the credit of the 
large majority of the medical men who 
have been suddenly launched into this 
specialty that they have equipped them- 
selves so well from a medical, actuarial, 
and executive standpoint to successfully 
conduct the intricate details of the work 

In spite, however, of the necessity for 
a trained, informed, and capable home 
office underwriting department, I think 
relatively far too large a share of the 
responsibility for a consistent and profit- 
able mortality experience has been placed 
here, and that a much larger share of 
this responsibility should be placed upon 
general management understanding and 
appreciation of selection problems, espe- 
cially as expressed in the field under- 
writing organization. No matter what 
degree of efficiency in home office selec- 
tion may be achieved, it cannot escape 
the effect of agency management. Agency 
organization affects mortality from three 
angles. 

Too Many Poor Agents 


lst—Number of Agents. I believe there 
is general agreement that there are far 
too many licensed agents, and that there 
are thousands of men and women who 
are not successful agents, who never will 
be, who reflect no credit on our business, 
and who are depriving real salesmen of 
their legitimate earnings. That the 
small, intermittent producer—whole or 
part-time—is unprofitable from the point 
of view of acquisition costs and persist- 
ency of business has been shown repeat- 
edly, but I am convinced that he is equal- 
ly unprofitable from the point of mor- 
tality experience. 

That floaters, incompetents, barbers, 
etc., can select business as well as high- 
grade, successful, trained salesmen is be- 
yond belief and inconsistent with experi- 
ence. In one city I recently visited, there 
were 1,100 licensed life agents to a popu- 
lation of 315,000. Is it any wonder that 
they submit impaired and speculative 
business ? i 

At an underwriters’ association meeting 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Factors 7 Permanence of Life 


Insur ance 


“Told by Arthur B. Wood 


The fundamentals that make for the 


permanence of legal reserve life insur- 
ance were discussed before the Amer- 
ican Life Convention this week by Ar- 
thur B. Wood, president and managing 
director of the Sun Life of Canada. Al- 
though life insurance has emerged from 
the trials of the past five years with a 
record which is unique, said Mr. Wood, 
consideration of past performances 
should be prompted by the desire to dis- 
cover the sources of strength that we 
may preserve it, to discover errors that 
they may be avoided and to examine new 
conditions that they may be provided for. 

While in England many generations of 
policyholders have passed through the 
ranks of such great companies as the 
old Equitable of England in its 172 years 
and of the ninety-five life insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain at the present 
time twenty-seven have had a continued 
existence of over 100 years, life insurance 
on this continent also has a distinguished 
history for forty-four of the companies 
operating in the United States have ex- 
isted for more than sixty years. The 
average age of the twenty largest life 
insurance companies on this continent is 
seventy-six years and they have together 
insurance in force of $80,000,000,000 and 
assets of $18,000,000,000 about four-fifths 
of the total of all the companies com- 
bined. 

Turning to the experience during the 
depression years Mr. Wood pointed out 
that while insurance in force declined 
from $113,988,000,000 at the close of 1931 
against $104,905,000,000 at the close of 
last year total assets increased during the 
four-year period by $3,672,000,000. 

Need Adequate Rates 

The original source of all revenues ac- 
cruing to a life insurance company is the 
premium charged its policyholders. With 
participating policies the problem of the 
sufficiency of the premium is compara- 
tively small since margins of safety can 
be provided which ultimately found not 
to be needed will be returned to the pol- 
icyholders as dividends and correspond- 
ingly reduced net cost. In the meantime 
these margins provide a reserve against 
such adverse contingencies as the falling 
rates of interest, increased expenses or 
unfavorable mortality fluctuations. The 
determination of non-participating rates 
is a more delicate problem, for calcula- 
tions must be made on a basis that will 
provide fully for contractual undertak- 
ings and expenses of operation. The 
concern at the present time is in seeing 
that these sound principles of conserva- 
tism are not departed from and that such 
adjustments as the experience of the re- 
cent past and the immediate present 
would seem to suggest are promptly 
made. 

Turning to the subject of interest earn- 
ings as it affects rates Mr. Wood said 
that in 1933 approximately $293,000,000 
was placed with companies on this con- 
tinent to purchase annuities and indica- 
tions are that the volume this year will 
be substantially increased. The most im- 
portant factor entering into the calcula- 
tions of annuity premiums is the provi- 
sion for mortality. This question must 
be viewed from a different angle from 
that necessary in dealing with life in- 
surance premiums. If annuity premium 


rates are based on the assumption that 
recent past experience will be repeated 





ARTHUR B. WOOD 


they will probably prove to be insuffi- 
cient. The management of companies 
will be well advised to follow the recom- 
mendation of their actuaries in this re- 
gard. The rate of interest as it affects 
annuity and single premium contracts is 
relatively simple since the entire pur- 
chase price is paid at once. The rates 
for new contracts can always be charged 
at short notice. Under present day con- 


ditions it is generally considered that no 
higher than 314% should be assumed. It 
is necessary that the net rate of interest 
realized on the annuity fund should be 
sufficient to supply a reasonable margin 
in excess of the rate assumed. 

“All these considerations point to the 
necessity of upward revisions of rates,” 
continued Mr. Wood. “I cannot too 
strongly urge upon all companies trans- 
acting annuity business, and particularly 
the smaller companies, the importance of 
taking immediate action to place rates on 
a basis that will fully provide for the 
carrying out of the contracts entered into 
and the expenses incidental to adminis- 
tering the business. A general increase 
in annuity rates was put into effect by 
most of the companies last year. A num- 
ber of Canadian companies have further 
increased their annuity rates this year. 

“The question of annual premium poli- 
cies brings us to a closer consideration 
of the interest rate to be assumed; for 
here, in view of the long-term nature of 
the contracts we have entered into, we 
are concerned not so much with the rates 
prevailing at the moment, as with the 
probable average rate we may expect 
to be earned over a long period of years. 
Present indications point both to the 
possibility of further declines below lev- 
els, and to the continuance of low rates 
for a considerable time to come. The 
question obviously is one of great im- 
portance to the companies. 

“I may here point out two things: 
first, that the availability of money at 
cheap rates is a condition precedent to 
general business improvement, and sec- 
ond, that the demand for money is an 


Dr. F. L. Bird Sees Slow Recovery 


For Most Municipal Investments 


Discussing standards for municipal in- 
vestment, Dr. Frederick L. Bird, direc- 
tor of municipal research for Dun & 
Bradstreet, said that municipalities are 
today confronted with many and com- 
plex problems affecting municipal securi- 
ties, although they are among the most 
permanent of all our institutions. 

he time when a bond was sound 
merely because it was a municipal or 
because it was tax exempt is very fresh 
in memory. The underlying causes of 
the weakness which had developed are 
to be found in defective bond and tax 
laws, said Dr. Bird, in that hodge-podge 
of overlapping administration which has 
given us nearly 200,000 local units of gov- 
ernment, and in the unwieldy debts aris- 
ing from the use of public credit for land 
speculation. 

Since municipal finance reached its 
lowest ebb about a year and a half ago 
there has been moderate but definite im- 
provement. In twenty-eight of the thir- 
ty-six cities of over 250,000 population 
there has been a clear and encouraging 
betterment in the financial picture. Dr. 
Bird can see no swift return to the days 
when budgets balanced themselves. The 
liquidation of the depression will be a 
matter of a decade or a generation. 

Taxes Higher Rather Than Lower 


Also he said that taxes and govern- 


mental expenses will move higher rather 
than lower. It is in welfare costs par- 
ticularly that the inevitability of higher 
taxes lies. Furthermore, said Dr. Bird, 
the sooner we reconcile ourselves to the 
disconcerting fact that unemployment on 
a large scale is likely to be with us for 
a long time to come, the sooner we will 
have a clear understanding of the finan- 
cial future of municipalities. 


Investment in municipal securities not 
only today but in the future must be 
based on well-informed judgment with 
a keen regard for reliable standards. 
Given an actual per capita debt figure it 
can be checked in various ways to deter- 
mine its relation to capacity to pay. It 
may be related to valuations or more 
properly estimated through value of tax- 
able property and to other available in- 
dices of wealth, and it may be useful to 
compare with the average of other cities 
in the population and economic group in 
which it is classed. This simple expedi- 
ent alone will save many a bad muni- 
cipal investment. 


No investor wants the bonds of a city 
whose chief method of debt retirement 
for thirty years has been refunding. A 
city which has issued bonds for relief to 
finance delinquent taxes and to meet ma- 


(Continued on Page 24) 


important factor in the rates it will com- 
mand. If past experience is a reliable 
guide, we may take it that the present 
low rates which money will command is 
a natural and essential phase in rehabil;- 
tation.” 


How Yields Decline 


The effect of the depression is force. 
fully brought out, said Mr. Wood, by a 
comparison of the year 1933 with 102 
The average gross rate earned by com- 
panies in 1929 was 5.33%, and in 1933 
4.75%. The average net rates for these 
two years show a decline from 53.1% in 
1929 to 4.2% in 1933. 

One factor in expense should be spe- 
cially mentioned, continued Mr. Wood, 
since it is outside the control of the com- 
panies. There has been a marked and 
progressive increase in taxation in the 
past few years and there is to be ob- 
served a tendency to discriminate against 
life insurance companies. The method 
of taxation in general use on this con- 
tinent is a percentage tax on premiums 
which are regarded for this purpose as 
revenue accruing to the companies. The 
preponderant portion of these premiums, 
however, is actually the capital savings of 
policyholders ; and taxes consequently be- 
come, in this degree, a direct penalty on 
thrift. Policyholders should be given 
clearly to realize that taxes imposed on 
a life insurance company fall directly 
upon them in the form of higher pre- 
miums or lower dividends. 

Insurance loans are designed to safe- 
guard the interest of policyholders and 
secure for them maximum benefits under 
their contracts. These aims are fully 
shared by officials of the companies. A 
life insurance company properly under- 
stood is an instrument by which people 
brought together in co-operative enter- 
prise; function of management is to ad- 
minister the affairs of its members in- 
partially and to their collective benefit. 
They are not working in the interests 
of a group of owners or capitalists but 
of the members themselves. 


Controlling Policy Values 


This conception is not always realized 
by the public, stated the speaker. Every 
unwarranted concession to an individual 
policyholders can be made only at the 
expense of the others and a primary 
duty of management and an essential 
purpose of regulatory laws is to see that 
the balance is held equally among all 
Speaking of certain values and _ policy 
loans, Mr. Wood said that it was never 
contemplated that these liberalized fea 
tures should serve anything beyond pure- 
ly subsidiary functions. It is now real- 
ized that the certain values guarantee 
in policies have during the past quarter 
of a century gradually been increased to 
a point where they have become entirely 
too high particularly in the earlier years 
of the contract, a condition which may 
result in an advantage to the individual 
who withdraws at the expense of com 
tinuing policyholders, is clearly wrong 
Moreover, the contracts of a high sur- 
render value undoubtedly have caused 
this privilege to be more generally & 
ercised than would be the case were va 
ues set at lower revalues and a possibie 
discrimination against persisting policy 
holders is thus accentuated. To preserve 
the principles of equity, a substantial sur 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Courts Less Favorable to Emergency 


Legislation Now, Robbins Finds 


Emergency legislation came in for con- 
siderable comment in the review of cur- 
rent life insurance decisions given at the 
Legal Section of the A.L.C. meeting by 
Charles B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the convention. The legal bul- 
letin this year reviewed 847 cases con- 
trasted with only 433 in 1929, Col. Rob- 
bins said, and “While the number of cases 
involving life, health and accident insur- 
ance continues to increase each year, it 
has also become necessary to include 
cases involving other matters of grave 
concern to life insurance companies 
which have arisen under various phases 
of so-called ‘Distress Legislation,’ bring- 
ing about results never dreamed of in the 
days of our ancestors when Section 10 of 
Article 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States which provides that ‘No 
state shall pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts’ was really taken 
seriously. 

“Foremost among the laws involving 
the abrogation of Section 10 of Article 
1 are the laws involving the obligation 
of mortgage contracts. When the United 
States Supreme Court decided the case 
of Home Building and Loan Association 
y. Blaisdell et al in January of this year, 
it was generally feared that far more 
serious and dangerous inroads upon con- 
stitutional limitations would most cer- 
tainly ensue. The Minnesota Moratorium 
Law, Ch. 339, Laws of 1933, permitting 
courts, when deeming it justifiable, to 
extend the period of redemption from 
mortgage foreclosure sales, during the 





Bringing Court Precedent Up- 
To-Date Discussed by Mangus 


A precedent, long followed in regard 

to the granting of disability benefits for 
the period prior to submission of proofs, 
has been broken and it is to be hoped 
that courts will follow the intended 
meaning of the policy provisions now 
that what was once considered a legal 
ambiguity has. been proved to be clear 
and what the companies have claimed it 
to mean all along, the American Life 
Convention Legal Section was told by 
Milton Mangus, associate counsel of the 
State Life of Indianapolis. 
Mr. Mangus reviewed the original case 
in which the precedent has been set and 
showed how the court had followed legal 
reasoning in regard to “public policy” 
that is no longer followed today. Ac- 
cording to present legal standards there 
is no ambiguity in the policy, which was 
a matter involving just which word an- 
other word applied to, whether “there- 
after” concerns becoming disabled or 
concerns furnishing proof. 

A later case has held the language 
clear, and Mr. Mangus says: “I believe 
it is our duty not merely as insurance 
lawyers but members of the bar of the 
courts of our land to strenuously present 
our cases as of original construction and 
urge the court not to rely on cases that 
are the product of an unconsciously mis- 
conceived notion of public policy, and to 
construe the contract as it would any 
other instrument before it. I am sure 
that any court when shown it had no 
authority to do otherwise should hesi- 
tate to apply established rules of con- 
struction and would not knowingly give 
Judicial sanction to a claimed ambiguity 
if shown that no such ambiguity in fact 
existed. : 

‘Insurance is the most important fi- 
nancial element in our social fabric. The 
Policy irrespective of the plan of insur- 
ance basely is the charter between the 
great body of the insured. No loss can 
© paid except at the ultimate expense 
of other insureds. The terms of this 
portant charter should be respected 
and upheld as written.” 


economic emergency declared to exist, 
was upheld. 

“State emergency acts that have been 
upheld since then have been the lowa 
moratorium act, the Michigan statute, 
the New York emergency relief act and 
the Texas act. The Arkansas and South 
Carolina acts were upheld even without 
reference to the Minnesota decision. 
However, three statutes were turned 
down by the Supreme Court as unconsti- 
tutiona! because varying from the prin- 
ciple of the Minnesota act: Oklahoma, 
Idaho and Wisconsin. 

“The Supreme Court decisions have 
now shown a more conservative trend 
and in the case of an Arkansas law ex- 
empting proceeds of life insurance ex- 
empt for pre-existing debts the court 





held the statute unconstitutional because 
the Minnesota decision cannot be held 
as permitting the state to adopt as its 
policy the repudiation of debts or the 
destruction of contracts or the denial of 
means to enforce them.” 

Finally, the Frazier-Lemke Act has 
been held unconstitutional in two cases 
by Federal district courts. 


Table of Odds in Winning Cases 


“Tt is an interesting thing to compare 
and survey the results of the trend of 
decisions for and against life insurance 
companies, as portrayed in the Legal Bul- 
letin. Of the cases directly affecting life 
insurance companies decided by courts 
of last report, in 1928, 50% resulted in 
favor of the company; in 1929, 45%; in 
1930, 48%; in 1931, 47%; in 1932, 55%; 
in 1933, 49% and in 1934, to date, 46.8%. 
It is apparent from the above percent- 
ages that a life insurance company has 
about a fifty-fifty chance of winning its 
case in the highest courts,” said Col. Rob- 
bins. 


Effective Recruiting Methods 
Summarized By H. J. Bentley 


That the most perplexing problems in 
the industrial life insurance business can 
be solved by effective methods of re- 
cruiting and training was the opinion of 
H. J. Bentley, London Life, Canada, ex- 
pressed before the Industrial Section of 
the Chicago convention this week. In 
his address Mr. Bentley outlined meth- 
ods of recruiting and selecting Indus- 
trial agents. Important in this respect 
is to gain a thorough knowledge of the 
prospective agent’s past history, his edu- 
cation and personality. 

Mr. Bentley gave the following sum- 


mary of selection rules for managers: 


A Summary of Selection Rules for 
Managers 


1. Have a clear picture of the type 
of agent desired, and apply high stand- 
ards of measurement. 

2. Seek men whose past is an open 
book rather than a subject for investi- 
gation. 

3. The manager and superintendents 
should share the responsibility of con- 
sulting references, interviewing previous 
employers and people with whom the 
prospective agent has had business deal- 
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ings, as well as his associates, friends 
and family. 


4. A superintendent should always 
make at least one visit to the prospec- 
tive agent’s home in order to ascertain 
the type of home and to interview his 
wife. The manager will very often find 
it profitable to make a visit himself. 


5. Do not place confidence in the man 
who applies for a job and sells himself 
readily, or who appeals to your sympathy 
because he expresses his intention of re- 
forming, or because he may be out of 
work. 

6. Do not over-estimate your ability to 
pick men and do not act quickly. Make 
sure that every available source of in- 
formation is investigated. 

7. Plan your recruiting and selection 
and make use of approved methods. 

8. Train the superintendents to re- 
cruit successfully. Both managers and 
superintendents should have a list of 
prospective agents. 

9. Insist that every prospective agent 
take a preliminary training. 

10. Keep a record of successes and 
failures in order to improve your judg- 
ment record. 


11. Force yourself to act upon the 
knowledge of the principles of selection 
which you possess. Ascertained facts 
rather than uncertain hope should gov- 
ern the selection. 

12. When in doubt, ask yourself the 
question ‘If I had a chance to employ 
an entire staff of men just like him, 
would I take him on?’ When the an- 
swer to this question is negative the ap- 
plicant should be declined. 

13. Follow the rules and do not make 
exceptions. 





J. F. Maine Presides 
At Industrial Section 


J. F. Maine, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the London Life, London, Can- 
ada, as chairman of the Industrial Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
reported the results of a questionnaire 
on methods of recruiting and emphasized 
that the responsibility for methods of 
recruiting, selecting and training of 
agents rests with the home office officials 
of the respective industrial life insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Maine said: “Our belief is that 
if industrial life insurance companies will 
exercise even greater care than they 
have, in selecting men for their agency 
organization, then devote as much sin- 
cere thought to training them to become 
creditable and honest representatives of 
the institution of life insurance as they 
devote to ways and means of securing 
production, it will not be long until there 
will be a vast improvement in the ethics 
and sales technique of our industrial life 
insurance salesmen.” 





Golf Tournament Held; 
Fair Still Draws Crowds 


A golf tournament was held among 
A. L. C. members on Monday and Tues- 
day preceding the general session. The 
tournament was played at the Bob-O- 
Link Country Club. Henry Abels was 
chairman of the golf committee. Other 
items of entertainment were evening 
dances to the music of the . Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Orchestra and bridge par- 
ities arranged on certain afternoons for 
ladies who wanted to play. The Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition is still run- 
ning and still a “hit” attraction so that 
many of those at the convention paid 
their first, second or higher numbered 
visits to the grounds. 


Great-West New Member 

Chicago, Oct. 9—The Great-West Life 
of Winnipeg, Canada, has joined the 
American Life Convention. 
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Wood Tells of Insurance Permanence 


(Continued from Page 22) 


render charge should be imposed on 

those who do not continue the contracts 

into which they have entered. 
Policyholder Guarantees 


Continuing, Mr. Wood said: 

It required an unusual situation such 
as that which has prevailed during the 
past few years to reveal the dangers of 
high guaranteed loan and surrender val- 
ues payable on demand. People under 
financial pressure found here a_ ready 
means of raising money; the situation 
was aggravated by restriction of credit 
from normal sources, and very quickly 
the companies were being called upon to 
perform what was in effect a banking 
service of great magnitude to their pol- 
icyholders. From being a_ subsidiary 
service, incidental to the main purposes 
of the policy, the granting of loans and 
surrenders rapidly developed into a prin- 
cipal function, to the degree indeed that 
during:a period of three years payments 
by the combined companies on this con- 
tinent in connection with these privileges 
actually exceeded the total payments oc- 
casioned by the natural termination of 
policies by death or maturity. 

It is now generally recognized that the 
surrender values guaranteed in life in- 
surance contracts have during the past 
quarter of a century gradually been in- 
creased to a point where they have be- 
come entirely too high, particularly in 
the earlier years of the contract. A con- 
dition which may result in an advantage 
to the individual who withdraws, at the 
expense of continuing policyholders, is 
clearly wrong. Moreover, the attractions 
of a high surrender value undoubtedly 
have caused this privilege to be more 
generally exercised than would be the 
case were values set at lower levels, and 
the possible discrimination against per- 
sisting policyholders is thus accentuated. 
To preserve the principles of equity a 
substantial surrender charge should be 
imposed on those who do not continue 
the contracts into which they have en- 
tered. While a full discussion of this 
subject cannot be attempted here, the 
general statement may be made that the 
surrender charge at every duration 
should be such as to ensure that the 
retiring policyholder will not benefit at 
the expense of continuing policyholders. 

The granting of cash surrender values 
and their accompanying loan privileges 
was originally made by the companies 
of their own volition; after it had be- 
come common practice it became a stat- 
utory provision. It would not be fair, 
however, to place upon the provisions of 
the law the whole responsibility for the 
excessive surrender values at present 
guaranteed, for the general statement 
may be made that the companies, as a 
means of improving their competitive po- 
sition, have guaranteed surrender values 
and corresponding loan privileges be- 
yond legal requirements. 

In this general connection it is appro- 
priate to refer to experience under the 
total and permanent disability provisions, 
which affords another example of a bene- 
fit voluntarily adopted by the companies 
in the desire to improve their service to 
the public. The clause originally pro- 
vided for waiver of premiums in case of 
total disability, and had it never been en- 
larged to include income benefits, which 
became increasingly liberal under the 
pressure of competition, it would have 
proved unobjectionable. Acute business 
depression, however, led to wholesale 
abuses of the provision and revealed its 
inherent weaknesses. The losses sus- 
tained by the companies have prompted 
most of them to eliminate the income 
feature ‘from their disability provisions; 
but it is significant to recall that a few 
years ago a proposal was officially spon- 


sored, aimed towards making provision 
for total and permanent disability bene- 
fits, including the income feature, a stat- 
utory requirement. Fortunately this pro- 
posal was not given effect; had it been, 
the companies would have been unable, 
without first obtaining an alteration in 
the laws, to make the adjustments essen- 
tial for their proper protection and the 
avoidance of further losses. 

These illustrations indicate the dangers 
of over-readiness in making compulsory 
by statutory enactment provisions which 
the companies may from time to time 
introduce into their contracts, aiming 
either for the larger service of the pub- 
lic or for competitive advantage. The 
power of competition can be relied upon 
to influence the companies to go as far 
as is wise in the direction of liberality. 
They should, however, be left free to 
correct discovered errors. Any trend 
towards compelling companies under le- 
gal requirement to make certain pro- 
visions in their detail operations tends 
to limit the exercise of their own judg- 
ment and eventually must act as a de- 
terrent to enterprise in the improvement 
of existing services or the introduction 
of new forms of service. 


Position of Agents 


And lastly, may I discuss for a mo- 
ment the position of our agents in rela- 
tion to the matters reviewed in this 
paper. 

Our American and Canadian citizens 
are by far the best insured peoples in 
the world. The hundred and five billions 
of life insurance in force on this conti- 
nent is a protection against the financial 
losses resulting from death and advanced 
age; the equities in these policies, in- 
creasing year by year as premiums are 
paid, are an enlarging protection to their 
holders against reverses of fortune. 

We may regard this huge volume of 
life insurance as a bequest from this gen- 
eration to the generation which will fol- 
low it. It will be expressed in terms of 
sustenance, shelter, education and oppor- 
tunity. Considered in this way, it be- 
comes a national and social asset of in- 
calculable importance. 

The principles of our business have to 
do with basic laws, but in its practical 
application to the affairs of the public 
it is capable of wide adaptations. Our 
actuaries have broadened its scope by 
devising plans, privileges and modes of 
settlement to meet the varying needs of 
a public greatly differing in circumstances 
and social level. These have been use- 
ful aids, but we must never forget that 
life insurance is sold on personal solici- 
tation. Our position of leadership in in- 
suring the people is a triumph of per- 
sonal salesmanship, and that triumph 
stands to the credit of the agents. I 
doubt if the history of business records 
a greater achievement. 

Many years ago the companies on this 
continent recognized as a condition of 
the expansion they aimed for the secur- 
ing of representatives who would make 
life insurance their exclusive study and 
occupation; men and women who would 
seek in salesmanship a permanent and 
progressive career. They gradually de- 
veloped facilities for their training and 
instruction, and with commendable en- 
terprise the agents themselves, individ- 
ually, in groups and through their own 
established organizations, sought to pro- 
mote their business competence, to elim- 
inate malpractices and to establish codes 
of ethics and business conduct that 
should be worthy of their calling. These 
efforts have succeeded and will succeed 
still more. 

The full weight of the depression has 
been felt by our salesmen and we are 
not unmindful of their difficulties. The 
only reservation I had in preparing this 
paper was the fear that perhaps some of 
the measures suggested as necessary for 
the protection of our business might be 
construed by agency managers and 
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Woollen Committee on Company Gradings 
Tells of Ratings Developments 


Chicago, Oct. 9—A joint statement by 
the Herbert M. Woollen committee hav- 
ing consideration of the question of grad- 
ing insurance companies and Alfred M. 
Best this afternoon issued the following 
statement: 

“A special committee of the American 
Life Convention, consisting of 127 life 
insurance companies, met with the offi- 
cials of Alfred M. Best Co., publishers 
of Best’s Insurance Reports, for the pur- 
pose of determining the best means to 
be employed in giving the public com- 
plete, accurate and understandable in- 
formation as to the condition of affairs 
and practices of life insurance compan- 
ies, supplementing official reports which 
necessarily are technical and not easily 
understood by the public. 

“There have been several conferences 
between this special committee and the 
Best organization within the past two 
weeks in New York and Chicago. The 
committee and the Best Co. officials en- 
tered upon and continued these discus- 


sions in a spirit of co-operation, with the 
single purpose of determining what wij 
best serve the interests of the Policy. 
holders, the life insurance companies and 
the business as a whole. 

“These discussions will be continued to 
the end that further progress may be 
made in making available to the public 
complete information, without technicali- 
ties, of all essential matters affecting the 
life insurance business. 

“These conferences were attended by 
executives of many important insurance 
companies and it was their unanimoys 
opinion shared by Alfred M. Best that, 
despite the very unusual demands upon 
it during the depression years, the life 
insurance business is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

“In view of the rigid restrictions goy- 
erning the investment of life insurance 
funds the major problem before the life 
insurance companies today is finding safe 
and satisfactory investments for their 
rapidly accumulating cash.” 


What Is Future of Big Law Firms 
With Encroachment on Judiciary? 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Encroachment on the 
judiciary by the Washington administra- 
tion or legislative authorities has set 
lawyers thinking as to what will be the 
future of big law firms, Weymouth Kirk- 
land, Chicago lawyer and member of the 
firm which handles the legal affairs of 
the Chicago Tribune and many corpora- 
tions, told the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention at luncheon 
today. He said the attempts of legisla- 
tive departments of the government to 
usurp the functions of the judiciary had 
grown in number until no one knew how 
much of this power had been usurped. 
In N.R.A. alone there were thousands of 
orders of various kinds which had the 
effect of writing new law. 

He said the flood of executive orders, 
codes, etc., emanating from Washington 
all have the effect of statutory law. 
While lawyers have lost a lot of business 
because of lessening authority and power 


of the judiciary, he declared that as long 
as there is a capitalistic system there 
will be lawyers. The New Deal has not 
entirely eradicated the old judicial sys- 
tem root and branch, hence lawyers have 
not yet been guillotined. 

“We are in danger of drowning in the 


recent flood of new laws, codes, etc.,” 
he said, “but even if we should be exe- 
cuted others will take our places because 
with complication of laws there must be 
lawyers to interpret the complications. 
This revolution is attempting to abolish 
the courts, not the lawyers. It is an at- 
tempt to substitute commissions fot 
judges.” 

At the same time Mr. Kirkland gave a 
number of instances showing how law, 
practice and income of lawyers have been 
cut down. 





Municipal Bonds 


(Continued from Page 22) 


turing obligations has merely gained tem- 
porary postponement of its troubles. 

The attitude of the present and pros- 
pective holders of the many billions of 
dollars of municipal bonds cannot help 
but influence profoundly the character 
of the finances and the functions of our 
local governments. If this attitude is in- 
formed, sympathetic and foresighted it 
will redound to their advantage not only 
as investors, but as taxpayers and as 
consumers of municipal services as well. 
There is a public responsibility reflected 
here for the exercise of which there has 
never been a more opportune time than 
the present. 








agents as adding to their already heavy 
burdens. But they can be relied upon to 
take the long view. The greatest advan- 
tage our agents have had in these diffi- 
cult years is the permanence, the stabil- 
ity and the integrity of the business they 
have represented; and the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befall them would be 
for the security of our great business, 
with which the fortunes of millions of 
our citizens are interwoven, to be brought 
into serious question. Our agents, as 
much as any of us, are concerned in pre- 
serving the inherent strength of life in- 
surance and will support any proper 
measures aimed towards that end. They 
will realize, too, that the leadership of 
their officials and their own enthusiasms 
can be extended only to such programs 
of development as can be safely formu- 
lated and confidently sponsored. The 
worst days are over, let us hope, for our 





agents and the future is bright before 
them. 

My concluding word is to commend the 
aims and objects of the American Life 
Convention, whose work, continued over 
nearly thirty years in the direction of 
enlarging and improving the range an 
quality of our service to the public, help- 
ing to correct the abuses that from time 
to time creep into the operation of any 
great business, in constantly aiming 10 
higher standards of ethical practice aM 
conduct and striving for the introduction 
of sane and practical regulatory laws, ' 
a powerful factor in preserving and fortt- 
fying the great business of which we are 
the temporary trustees. The influences 
they are exercising will become more an 
more apparent with the future growth 
and development of our business and will 
be increasingly expressed in terms ° 
benefit to our citizens. 
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Legislative Contract Impairment 
Threat Small Due to Public Tie 


Speaking before the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention on the 
power of legislatures to impair the ob- 
ligation of life insurance contracts, E. V. 
Mitchell, general counsel of the Conti- 
nental Assurance of Chicago, touched on 
many phases of this subject of current 
interest. Mr. Mitchell said that the sub- 
ject implied that legislatures do have the 
power to impair the obligations of life 
insurance contracts. A contrary conclu- 
sion, however, would seem to be neces- 
sary in view of Section 10, Article 1 of 
the Federal Constitution, the essential 
parts of which read: 

“No state shall * * * pass any 
law impairing the obligation of con- 


* * * 


tracts.” 

“Ror clarity of expression this is a 
model,” said Mr. Mitchell, “comparable 
to the Ten Commandments, and lifted 
from the context and disassociated from 
the practical affairs of government, its 
interpretation is easy as the first cannon 
of construction is that that which needs 
no construction shall not be construed. 
However, this clause cannot be lifted 
from its context, neither can extraneous 
circumstances be ignored. A written in- 
strument, even though it be a charter of 
liberty, cannot be made inarticulate with 
its practical surroundings. Practical af- 
fairs do not readily yield to written in- 
struments, whether they be handed down 
at Mount Sinai or Philadelphia.” - 

Continuing, he said: “Our social com- 
pact was formulated at a time when one 
of the major evils to be remedied was 
the flagrant and unreasonable impair- 
ment of contracts by the various states. 
It should excite no curiosity, therefore, 
that the impairment clause of our Con- 
stitution was literally enforced in the 
early days of our government. It was 
not long, however, until it became ap- 
parent that to allow private citizens full 
freedom to contract with a government 
guarantee of perpetual non-interference 
was to surrender to private persons the 
right to interfere with one of the car- 
dinal powers of our government, namely, 
the right to legislate for common good.” 


Insolvency and Liquidation 


On the subject of insolvency and liqui- 
dation Mr. Mitchell said: 

“Cases arising during the past few 
years have and will give us more deci- 
sions on the laws of rehabilitation and 
liquidation, insolvency and_ bankruptcy 
than any previous period of the same 
length in our history. The future student 
of these questions will be constantly re- 
ferring to this period as the one charac- 
terized by the development of law de- 
signed to protect the debtor. While we 
dislike to hold the thought of failure of 
life insurance companies, yet stern ne- 
cessity compels us to recognize that in 
a very few instances such things have 
occurred. While I see little need to dis- 
cuss this question before this body, the 
members of which represent solvent com- 
panies only, yet it may not be amiss to 
revert to a case or two falling within the 
confines of our subject, as some of us, 
by reason of reinsurance or otherwise, 
may have occasion to present a claim 
against our unfortunate brothers. 

Statute authorizing the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to take charge of 
and dissolve insurance company when 
it appears that such company is in un- 
sound condition, or in such condition as 
to render its continuance hazardous to 
msured or to the public, cannot be avoid- 
ed by urging that it impairs contracts. 
It was held in the éarly case of Ward vs. 
Farwell, 97 Ill. 593, that pursuant to the 


police power a state may by statute au- 
thorize and provide for proceedings gov- 
erning the dissolution of insurance com- 
panies which, upon examination, appear 
to be insolvent, or in such condition as 
to render their further continuance in 
business hazardous to the policyholders 
or to the public and that such a law is 
valid even though it impairs the obliga- 
tions of contract with a policyholder. 

“After the incorporation of a life in- 
surance company in Illinois a statute was 
passed permitting the Auditor of State 
to take charge of and liquidate any such 
company when, in his opinion, it is in- 
solvent or continuance of its business 
was hazardous to the public. Objection 
was made to the statute on the ground 
that it impaired the charter of the com- 
pany as well as its obligations to policy- 
holders. The court held that there was 
no unlawful impairment. With reference 
to the impairment of the charter, the 
court said that there was an implied con- 
dition in every grant of corporate ex- 
istence that.the privileges and franchises 
conferred by it should not be abused or 
so employed as to defeat the ends for 
which it was established, and that, when 
so abused, it might be withdrawn or re- 
claimed by the state upon ground of 
public policy. With reference to the im- 
pairment of policies issued the court 
said: ‘Every creditor must be presumed 
to understand the nature and incidents 
of such a body politic, and to contract 
with reference to them. And it would be 
a doctrine now in the law that the ex- 
istence of a private contract of the cor- 
poration should force upon it a perpetui- 
ty of existence contrary to public policy 
and the nature and objects of its char- 
ter.’’ 

Emergency Acts 


Discussing the effect of laws during a 
peace time emergency Mr. Mitchell said: 

“The effect of a peace time emergency 
on the police power and the impairment 
clause is also a question of great current 
interest. As a general statement of the 
law I can do no better than cite the 
cases of Marcus Brown vs. Feldman, 256 
U. S. 170; People vs. LaFetra, 230 N. Y. 
429; Hamilton vs. Kentucky, 251 U. S. 
146, which sustain the following propo- 
sition: ‘Emergency laws in time of peace 
are not unknown. Wholesale disasters, 
financial panic, the aftermath of war, 
earthquake, pestilence, famine and fire, a 
combination of men or force of circum- 
stances may, as the alternative of con- 
fusion or chaos, demand the enactment 
of laws that would be arbitrary under 
normal conditions.’ ” 

Mr. Mitchell said on this subject after 
citing a couple of decisions: “We have 
no specific cases within the confine of 
our subject as to the effect of retro- 
active emergency laws. It is quite likely 
that, if reasonable, they will be enforced.” 

Summarizing, Mr. Mitchell concluded: 
“We started out to determine to what 
extent our contracts have been impaired 
in the past with a view of determining 
what we might expect in the future and, 
if our wellbeing was threatened, to con- 
sider what action we might take to rem- 
edy the situation. From the compara- 
tively small number of cases we have 
been able to find (and we think it sig- 
nificant that there are but few) we reach 
the conclusion that nothing has _hap- 
pened in the past to cause us any great 
concern and, in so far as we may be able 
to judge the future by the past, we have 
nothing to fear. But can we so judge? 
Legislative power is still in a process of 
development. Its limits have not been 
definitely defined. Each case requires ‘a 
balancing of social needs against the in- 
dividual rights claimed to be impaired. 
The greater the public exigency the 
greater will be the degree of impair- 
ment found to be reasonable and hence 
permissible. It is the relation between 
these two facts that must always be con- 


Financial Section Chairman 
H. H. Hill; H. V. Wade Sec’y 


Chicago, Oct. 9—The officers elected 
for the next twelve months by the Fi- 
nancial Section of the American Life 
Convention are H. H. Hill, chairman, and 
Harry V. Wade, secretary. 

Mr. Hill is president of the Abraham 
Lincoln Life which has $65,000,000 of life 
insurance business in force and does 
$300,000 a year in accident and health 
premiums. He organized the company in 
1919 after having been a general agent 
of the Central Life of Illinois for seven 
and one-half years. He began his busi- 
ness career as a bank cashier and later 
became an agent of the Bankers Life of 
Towa. 

Mr. Wade is assistant to the president 
of the United Mutual Life of Indian- 
apolis. 





sidered. To state that an emergency ex- 
ists is merely another way of stating the 
existence of a great and pressing public 
need. To say that an emergency creates 
the occasion for a greater exercise of the 
police power with respect to contracts is 
merely to state that a greater degree of 
impairment is permissible when the 
pressure of the social need is great. It 
follows that the question in each case 
must ordinarily be solved by a considera- 
tion of the facts and circumstances of 
that case. It is all a matter of degree.’ 
Hanauer vs. Republic Bldg. ‘But obvi- 
ously the implied limitation must have its 
limits or the contract and due process 
clauses are gone. One fact for consid- 
eration in determining such limits is the 
extent of the diminution. When it reaches 
a certain magnitude, in most if not in all 
cases there must be an exercise of emi- 
nent domain and compensation to sus- 
tain the act. So the question depends 
upon the particular facts.’ (Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. vs. Mahon.) The power must 
be reasonable and confined to that which 
protects the lives, health, morals, comfort 
and general welfare of the people. Our 
contracts are unique in that they are de- 
signed for almost exactly the same pur- 
pose, or at least they should be, and if 
they are not, they ought to be impaired. 
Being almost exactly coextensive in their 
protective design with that of the police 
power they are more apt to be protected 
by that power than they are to be de- 
stroyed by it. Recent moratoria legisla- 
tion is an example. The legislature and 
the state officials came to the assistance 
of the companies in a most radical exer- 
cise of the police power for the benefit 
of the policyholders as well as the pub- 
lic in general. It is hard to disassociate 
the wellbeing of sixty-five million policy- 
holders from the general welfare of all 
of our people. Our interest and theirs 
are identical and therein lies our salva- 
tion.” 


Discuss Ratings 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pulous raters, much feeling has been 
aroused in the insurance business. There 
was another meeting of the committee 
on ratings Tuesday morning, when the 
committee again heard from Best. 

Mr. Best appeared before the Woollen 
committee and said he had written a let- 
ter to his subscribers asking them wheth- 
er they wanted the ratings continued. 
He also wrote to life insurance compan- 
ies and asked them what they thought 
about it. He read a four-page letter to 
the committee concerning ratings. The 
attitude of the committee has been that 
these ratings disturb confidence in life 
insurance. Best denied that. He has 
not had enough time yet to find out 
what the sentiment is in response to the 
letters he has written and asked the com- 
mittee for more time, which it has 
granted. 

There was a meeting Tuesday morning 
of the committee on valuations, chairman 
of which is Gerard S. Nollen, president, 
Bankers Life Co., Iowa. This committee 
did not make a report. 

One of the most scholarly papers at 
the convention was read by President 
Arthur B. Wood of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada. His discussion of permanence of 
life insurance funds was particularly in- 
teresting; also his comments on annuity 
business. 

The new president of the American 
Life Convention will be Senator Herbert 
K. Lindsley, president, Farmers & Bank- 
ers, Wichita, Kansas. The new chair- 
man of the Legal Section will be James 
C. Jones, Jr., Central States Life, St. 
Louis. He was secretary, and for twen- 
ty-six years there has been no secretary 
who has not been advanced to the post 
of chairman. Sam B. Sebree, Midland 
Life, will be secretary of the legal sec- 
tion. 

Among early arrivals at the conven- 
tion was Judge Byron K. Elliott, general 
solicitor, John Hancock, and former man- 
ager of the American Life Convention. 
It was the first convention which has 
been attended by a representative of the 
John Hancock. 

William A. Law, president, Penn Mu- 
tual, also attended the convention, put- 
ting in his first appearance at the ses- 
sion of the Financial Section which has 
become one of the most important group 
meetings in the insurance business. He 
arrived in time to hear the opening ad- 
dress at the Financial Section which was 
delivered by Dr. H. C. M. Case, formerly 
with A.A.A. One of the most interest- 
ing statements of Dr. Case was that half 
the owners of farms have no mortgages. 
When Dr. Case concluded his talk, 
Chairman O. J. Lacy said the former 
would answer questions. All the ques- 
tions revolved about the Frazier-Lemke 
Act. Dr. Case said he knew of no case 
which has been presented yet under the 
Frazier-Lemke Act which has beén car- 
ried through to completion. There was 
widespread misinformation about the act, 
he said. 





Dishonest Insurers 
(Continued from Page 27) 


suade him to become insured,” he said. 
“This is a natural development having 
regard to the fact that we have great 
insurance companies built up on a pro- 
gram which requires them to maintain 
or increase their insurance sales every 
vear. This influence operates from the 
bottom to the top. The agent is anxious 
to write insurance and will sometimes 
go to any length to do so, even to the 
extent of deceiving the company. The 
agency staffs and departments of the 
companies are continually encouraging 
agents to produce as largely as possi- 
ble, of course on a legitimate basis. The 
companies themselves are vying with 
each other to get the business. The 
whole structure is built upon the indi- 
vidual agent and while the great propor- 


tion of these agents are intelligent and 
careful men, there is a certain percent- 
age of the other kind. In life insurance 
the medical examination frequently 
leaves a great deal to be desired, while 
the medical staff of the company passing 
upon the examination is probably sub- 
jected to pressure by the agency staff, 
with the result that risks are accepted 
which should not be taken.- 


Doctors 


“Another feature which must be taken 
into consideration is the fact that for 
reasons which appeal to them frequently 
doctors who have treated persons for 
disease in many cases never disclose to 
the patient what his real condition is 
and every company has many experi- 
ences arising out of the fact that a pa- 
tient who was fatally ill honestly be- 
lieved that the illness for which he con- 
sulted his physician was nothing serious.” 
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System 


Described By J. W. Simpson 


Suggests Formation of Joint Committee Here Similar to One In 


Formation of an American joint com- 
mittee on agents, similar to the one 
which has been in operation in Canada 
for several years and has effected a num- 
ber of changes in the licensing and quali- 
fication of agents, was recommended to 
the American Life Convention by J. W. 
Simpson of the Sun Life of Montreal, 
after he had given the convention a re- 
port of the Canadian organization’s re- 
sults during the past few years in in- 
creasing the dignity of the agent’s pro- 
fession. Such a committee could con- 
sist of representatives from the Associa- 
tion of Life Presidents, the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in addition to the American Life Con- 
vention. The Canadian organization con- 
sists of the Life Officers’ Association, the 
Life Underwriters’ Association and the 
Life Agency Officers’ Association. Mr. 
Simpson is chairman of the Sun Life’s 
agency executive committee. 

A detailed report of the Canadian com- 
mittee’s acts was given by Mr. Simpson 
before he discussed what he thought 
might be practical in this country. He 
suggested that a similar program might 
be carried out despite differences. Sub- 
joint committees would no doubt be nec- 
essary in various parts of the country 
reporting to the main body. Sugges- 
tions could be put into shape and later 
on placed before such bodies as the 
A.L.C. and the Life Presidents for ac- 
tion. 

Just as in Canada the most advisable 
first step would be to make it a prac- 
tice of having agents nominated for 
license by home office persons rather 
than the general agents or managers, Mr. 
Simpson thought. 

By raising the future standard of en- 
trance the companies would attract still 
better men to the business and it should 
lessen the turnover in agency organiza- 
tion and make for better persistency of 
business, Mr. Simpson said. No one 
wants legislation. Here is the chance 
for the companies to accept full respon- 
sibility for their agents by having home 
office men responsible for each agent 
put on the rolls, he said. He recom- 
mended that the entire program as 
worked out in the Dominion be consid- 
ered for the United States. 


What Canadian Committee Is 


In explaining the Canadian set-up Mr. 
Simpson said in part: 

Reviewing what has been accomplished 
in Canada, I think one of the most im- 
portant steps taken in the Dominion was 
the formation, about eight years ago, of 
a joint committee consisting of two rep- 
resentatives each from the Life Officers’ 
Association, the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association. It is interesting to know 
that the chairman of this committee is 
also, this year, president of the Actuarial 
Society of America. The field supervisor 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada is the secretary of the committee. 

This committee, located in Toronto, 
has acted as a clearing house for ideas 
and suggestions. Any of these three 
associations has the right to bring up 
for discussion anything which it is 


thought will improve conditions, particu- 


Dominion; Tells of Results Achieved There 


larly in the agency end. When a mat- 
ter is threshed out in the joint committee 
it is the custom in most cases to place 
the recommendation before a joint meet- 
ing of the Life Officers’ Association and 
the Life Agency Officers’ Association, to 
which the Life Underwriters’ Association 
send as delegates its two representatives 
on the joint committee. In this way 
the support of the companies and the 
agents is behind any plan. 
Change Licensing System 

It has been the practice in Canada 
that recommendations for agents’ li- 
censes were made by company managers 
or general agents but, a few years ago, 
the joint committee thought it would be 
in the best interests of our business if 
these nominations were confined to three 
officials at each head office, whose names 
would be on file in the various provin- 
cial insurance departments. In this way 
the head office officials would have to 
assume full responsibility for each agent 
recommended. 

Furthermore, all correspondence about 
recommendations or nominations in the 
various provinces would be centered at 
the head office of the company and it 
was believed that in this way a better 
selection and retention of agents would 
result. 

The suggestions and arguments in 
favor of this being done were in due 
course placed before company officials. 
Naturally, some difficulties had to be 
overcome both in the way of provincial 
law and in administration, some com- 
panies not wishing to change the old 
practices; nevertheless those in favor 
were successful in getting unanimous 
agreement to the suggestions and, later 
on, every company placed on record in 
the various provincial insurance depart- 
ments the names of three nominating 
ofticials. 

Situation Greatly Helped 

I am safe in saying that head offices 
were astounded when they came to see 
the number of men who were licensed 
of whom they had no record whatever. 
Many of their licenses should never have 
been granted—either new or renewal. 

Sometimes a complaint is referred to 
the joint committee and, in the handling 
of companies against agents for unethi- 
cal practices, the committee has been 
able to place the responsibility for in- 
vestigation upon the general manager 
of a company, since head office had ap- 
proved such agent’s recommendation for 
license. The resultant effect has been 
that such complaints have been thor- 
oughly gone into and, in nearly every 
case, settled to the satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. 

Publish List of Agents 

Then, again, the joint committee was 
able to arrange for the various provinces 
to publish a list of licensed agents at 
least once, if not twice a year. These 
lists of licensed agents are arranged ac- 
cording to location of the agent and the 
company for whom he works and states 
whether the agent is a whole-time life 
insurance agent, a whole-time general in- 
surance agent or a part-time insurance 
agent. In the case of a part-time agent 
his occupation outside the insurance bus- 
iness is shown, except in Quebec and 


that province will do so commencing 
with the list pertaining to agents li- 
censed in 1935. These lists are circu- 
lated amongst the companies and the 
Life Underwriters and the names of the 
agents who are licensed, therefore, be- 
come known publicly. 

This fact alone has been the means of 
eliminating many who would possibly be 
licensed if these lists were not published. 
Publication of the licensed agents in this 
way has undoubtedly done good. I 
understand such lists are being published 
in some of your states and are doubtless 
of value to you as they are to us. 

Part-time Understanding 

Another point I would like to stress is 
that a common understanding amongst 
the companies was reached with refer- 
ence to part-time men in places with a 
population of 10,000 or more. This under- 
standing is that, while old appointees 
holding contracts previous to the new 
understanding would not be harshly 
dealt with, no new permanent part-time 
agent would be appointed in centers with 
a population in excess of 10,000. 

To obviate any injustice which might 
arise through too arbitrary an applica- 
tion of this rule, it was agreed that a 
particularly desirable man—one who 
would be a credit to the business, if suc- 
cessful—might be given a temporary 
agreement for a period not exceeding 
six months, with an option that the com- 
pany might renew for another period 
not exceeding six months. There was a 
further understanding that if such an 
agent were let out at the end of six 
months by one company he might be 
given a trial of not more than six months 
by another company. 

_With respect to old appointed part- 
time agents in places of 10,000 or more, 
each company will deal with its own 
situation with a view to eliminating old 
part-timers as soon as/if/and where pos- 
sible. 

Must Pay $20,000 a Year or Lose 
License 

Also, from the first of this year, it 
was agreed that unless a full-time agent, 
no matter where located, paid for at 
least $20,000 during his first contract year 
his contract would be cancelled. To eli- 
minate the agent who shows no capacity 
for growth it was agreed, further, that 
any new agent paying for $20,000 or 
more during his first contract year would 
have his contract cancelled unless he 
paid for $30,000 or more during his sec- 
ond contract year. 

Furthermore, if an agents’ contract is 
cancelled for non-production, he can go 
with another company but if his con- 
tract is again cancelled for non-produc- 
tion he must stay out of the business 
for the period of a year, all companies 
having agreed not to contract with him 
under such circumstances until such time 
has elapsed. 

It is realized that companies need new 
organization—need new agents, but care 
in selection is stressed and emphasis is 
directed to the main point of getting 
men out of the business who should not 
be allowed to remain in it—men who are 
cluttering up the works, so to speak, and 
irritating the public. 

This arrangement for getting unsuc- 


cessful agents out of the business is in 
keeping with the survey made recently 
by the Research Bureau at Hartford in 
connection with newly appointed agents 
in Canada, which showed that unless an 
agent paid for business during his first 
three contract months he would not like- 
ly be a success. 
Twisting and Replacements 

The joint committee also arranged for 
each company to send to each member 
of its organization a standardized letter 
stating definitely the company’s attitude 
with respect to twisting. 

By the way, we adopted in Canada the 
same replacement agreement as you have 
in force in the United States. 

The joint committee, some time ago, 
after a great deal of study and thought 
drafted a uniform licensing bill which 
has had the consideration of the various 
provincial superintendents of insurance 
and will probably be passed by all in 
due time. 

Agent Must Read and Possess Law 

Booklet to Get License 

Another important publication is a 
booklet entitled “The Responsibilities of 
a Life Insurance Agent” issued this year 
in the province of Quebec. This book- 
let refers to the law regarding the li- 
censing of agents and to life insurance 
ethics, and is tied up to license applica- 
tions, both new and renewal. When a 
man applied for a license he had to an- 
swer that he had in his possession a copy 
of this booklet, that he had read same 
and that he agreed to abide by all there- 
in set forth. 

In the renewal license application we 
asked the applicant if he still had the 
booklet in his possession; if during the 
past year he had lived up to all therein 
set forth; and if he will do so in the 
future. 

The province of Ontario for next year 
is adopting a similar procedure in the 
shape of a leaflet tied up to license ap- 
plications in the same manner. 


Re-worded License Application 

Recently Ontario and Quebec, being 
somewhat in closer touch with the joint 
committee in Toronto, have co-operated 
in re-wording agents’ license application 
forms—both new and_ renewal. This 
was done with a view to getting a better 
and truer picture of the applicant and 
eliciting desirable information in a defi- 
nite manner. The forms asked for de- 
tailed information as to an agent’s ex- 
perience in insurance, what companies 
he worked for, where and when and if 
contract was cancelled or if he resigned, 
if he owed the company any monies at 
the time of cancellation or resignation 
and. if so, how much. 

The form calls for definite information 
as to whether the agent will be a whole- 
time insurance agent, a whole-time gen- 
eral agent or if he will write insurance 
while engaged in some other occupation 
and, if so, full information with refer- 
ence to his other occupation, name of 
firm, nature of business carried on and 
his exact position. , 

Furthermore, when a company official 
nominates an applicant, he must state 
that the agent’s exact status as an agent 
is as described by him and, further, that 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Life Insurance Co-operative In 


Every Way, McConney Shows 


That life insurance is essentially co- 
operative was shown by E. M. McCon- 
ney, vice-president and actuary, Bankers 
Life, at the American Life Convention 
in Chicago this week when he traced 
the development of the institution from 
early periods of civilization pointing out 
that the first vague stirrings of the germ 
of insurance embodied the idea of co- 
operation. . 

Based on the law of mortality man 
has built the incredibly large business of 
life insurance in separate companies as 
a great social co-operative enterprise. 
Each of the 328 companies is based on 
the significant fact-—a sufficient number 
of people. Figuring that there are about 
60,000,000 policyholders in the United 
States the average policy is only $1,670 
and the average share of the assets per 
policyholder is only $346. Mr. McCon- 
ney continued in part: 

“We have seen lately a decided tenden- 
cy to harass the insurance companies by 
attempts to impair the investments in 
which the money of these policyholders 
has been placed; to increase still further 
the already heavy load of taxation; to 
expand through court decisions the cov- 
erage contemplated and granted by the 
companies in their contracts at the time 
of issue. The resulting loss caused by 
such procedure falls on the ordinary 
everyday citizen who is already strug- 
gling to make some provision for his 
family so that they may not become a 
charge upon the community—in fact, the 
very man who is trying to be a worthy 
citizen—and, of course, every additional 
charge upon the community means that 
more relief must be found and still more 
taxes laid directly upon the taxpayers. 
Such losses do not fall on the life insur- 
ance companies as corporations, for the 
companies are only the aggregation of 
policyholders, but they fall directly upon 
the policyholders in the form of lower 
returns on their policies, less safety for 
their dependents, and even, possibly, en- 
tire loss. 

“In short, therefore, the total life in- 
surance in the country is simply the ag- 
gregate of small policies and the total 
assets are simply the aggregate of small 
average savings of sixty million of our 
people who have banded together to car- 
ry their own burdens as much as possible 
and to save the general community from 
providing relief to their dependents— 
sixty million people who are capitalists 
—who own twenty billions in property— 
who are the most worthy type of citizen 
—who could be very effectively aroused 
to safeguard their own property. Cer- 
tainly here is a group of people, practi- 
cally half of our population, that should 
be encouraged in every way and not 
harassed. 

“In looking at the ownership of these 
institutions to see if they are co-opera- 
tively owned,” Mr. McConney continued, 
“we discover that the ideal of continuity 
and efficiency has been attempted by in- 
surance corporations in two different 
ways—namely, by the mutual plan used 
and by the stock plan. However, with 
out typically loose method of thought 
we have confused the function of man- 
agement with the fact of ownership. 

“This distinction between control and 
ownership is a vital one in the life in- 
Surance business and should be very 
clearly impressed on the public mind. 
The impression is current that the life 
Insurance companies are the property of 
rich men, and as a result they are the 
target for all kinds of taxes and levies, 
and an experimental ground for methods 
of impairing capital. 

“In 1933 the returns to the manage- 
ment, both salaries in the one case and 
Salaries plus dividends on stock in the 
other case of the entire 328 companies 
did not exceed 1.1% of the income of 
those companies. 

“It should be quite evident from that 


low ratio that these large, so-called rich, 
corporations are not the property of opu- 
lent magnates, nor are they managed 
by men who are demanding large re- 
turns for their time and ability, but that 
these billions of assets are the property 
of millions of plain ordinary people. 


“Let us now look at another phase of 
this subject. Is life insurance co-opera- 
tive, in that it relieves the community 
in general from losses? 

“In the last five years these life in- 
surance institutions have returned to 
their policyholders and their beneficia- 
ries the enormous sum of $13,000,000,000 
as a result of death payments, surrender 
values, etc., but not including policy loans. 

“We read much of the cost of relief 


these days and we deal in large figures 
and think drearily of the days of repay- 
ment—of heavy taxation ahead. Think 
what the figures would have been if all 
this insurance money had not been already 
accumulated and ready to be disbursed. 
As a matter of calculated finance, money 
disbursed at the moment of greatest need 
effectively saves the community, by the 
avoidance of future cost and trouble, a 
great deal more than the actual dollars 
and cents of the original amount. 

“The American Life Convention itself 
is evidence that the companies are co- 
operative with each other.” 

Concluding his address, Mr. McConney 
said: “In the final analysis it is the pol- 
icyholders of this nation who are keeping 
secure and even raising the standards of 
integrity and efficiency maintained by 
other enterprises, by the city dwellers 
and farmers who are mortgagors, by pub- 
lic officials who issue securities. And 
thus the truth is again brought home to 
us that no enterprise lives unto itself, the 
life insurance enterprise least of all.” 


Court Attitude Towards Honest 
And Dishonest Insurers 


E. K. Williams, a Winnipeg lawyer, 
and member of the firm of Aikins, 
Loftus, Aikins, Williams & MacAulay, 
had as the topic of his address before 
the legal division of the American Life 
Convention “Some Thoughts on the Ad- 
ministration of Civil Justice as Particu- 
larly Applicable to the Insurance Busi- 
ness.” 

He discussed the attitude of the gen- 
eral public towards the laws and those 
who make and administer them, and 
talked also most interestingly of judges, 
juries, counsel practicing in the courts 
and legislator. 

He said that one of the most important 


facts constantly to be borne in mind is 
that the attitude of the general public 
towards the law of a country and those 
who make and administer it has a tre- 
mendous effect upon that law. This is 
generally though vaguely realized by 
legislators to the extent that they en- 
deavor to give the public the kind of laws 
which they think it wants from time to 
time. But the formative force of the 
public’s attitude and its effect upon them 
is only dimly, if at all, appreciated by 
the judges and those practicing before 
them. Whether a judge be elected or 
appointed for life or a term he has usual- 
ly been before his elevation sufficiently 
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interested in public affairs to have ac- 
quired a sensitiveness to what the mass 
of the public is thinking. This he car- 
ries with him to the bench and, except 
in rare instances, no matter how impar- 
tial he endeavors to be, his attitude 
towards litigation is that of the average 
citizen. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Wil- 
liams said in part: 

“It is not sufficiently appreciated that 
the interests of the insuring public and 
the interests of the companies are prac- 
tically identical. 

“The more this statement is examined 
the truer it appears. In the final an- 
alysis the insuring public is interested 
in obtaining insurance of all kinds at 
the lowest rates. These rates must be 
based upon the experience of the insur- 
ing companies. The honest insurer, and 
he is in the great majority, is penalized 
by reason of the activities of the dis- 
honest insurer. Every false, every col- 
lusive, every dishonest claim that is paid 
by the companies is in the last analysis 
paid for by the great body of the insur- 
ing public, which in effect means all the 
citizens of our respective countries. This 
fact must be reiterated until it is ap- 
preciated by the governments and by the 
courts. It is, I think, thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the commissioners and su- 
perintendents of insurance. 

“Furthermore, the insuring public are 
in effect members of the insuring com- 
panies, whether those companies are mu- 
tual companies or whether they are joint 
stock companies. It is, to repeat, in the 
final analysis payment of low insurance 
premiums based upon favorable experi- 
ence that is the vital concern of the 
insuring public. 


Honest Insurer Always Protected 


“The honest insurer is always protect- 
ed, not only by the laws but by the 
companies themselves and by the compe- 
tition existing amongst the companies. 
The dishonest insurer is not only not en- 
titled to protection but should be elim- 
inated as speedily as possible. It is in 
the interests of the general public that 
the present laws be administered by a 
strong and fearless bench and a reputa- 
ble and disciplined bar. Added to these 
things the supervision of the commis- 
sioners and superintendents of insurance 
means that beyond peradventure the 
rights of the insured are in safe hands.” 

Mr. Williams said that it must be 
borne in mind also that the companies 
themselves are under a great responsi- 
bility. Most laws regulating any busi- 
ness have come into existence as the 
result of some abuses and it must not 
be disguised that there have been and 
perhaps still are insurance companies 
who need the maximum of supervision 
and control. 

_ “The judicial tribunals are admittedly 
influenced by the fact that even today 
the insurance company seeks out the in- 
dividual customer and by every legiti- 
mate means in its power tries to per- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
they have inquired of the agent’s present 
and former employers and that the re- 
plies were satisfactory. 


Quebec Advisory Board 


Mr. Simpson also told about the advis- 
ory board to the province of Quebec In- 
surance Department. The life section con- 
sists of the superintendent, a representa- 
tive of the Quebec Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and a representative from the 
companies. This board has a trained clerk 
to review all license applications. Those 
not seeming proper are referred to the 
board, which never refuses a license but 
gets in touch with the nominating com- 
pany. In some cases an explanation is 
given and the license issued; in other 
cases the company cancels the contract 
and withdraws the nomination. Twisting 
complaints also are usually taken direct 
to the companies involved, which take 
proper action. A second offense is dealt 
with more severely. 
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Underwriting Trends 
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that I recently attended the question 
came up of eliminating some of the part- 
time men. It was suggested that this 
was a company problem, but the sug- 
gestion was answered by the statement 
that they would all be gray headed or 
broke if they waited on company action. 
Is it a reflection on company manage- 
ment if agents have to struggle against 
improper competition to which the com- 
panies themselves subject them? 
2nd—Selection of Agents. No one who 
has been in contact with insurance agents 
during the three decades of the present 
century can fail to have been tremen- 
dously impressed by the rapid improve- 
ment in quality of personnel. They will 
rank today with any business or pro- 
fession. Higher and higher standards 
are being insisted upon by state super- 
vision, by underwriters’ associations, by 
company managements, by C.L.U. re- 
quirements, and by the public. 

In former days the reproach that was 
attached to the title of insurance agent 
was not without some justification. He 
was untrained, often uneducated, and ap- 
pointed without too strict requirements 
as to habits, morals, or honesty. Even 
now, unfortunately, an agency or a com- 
pany will here and there take on a man 
who has been dishonest in a previous 
connection in the hope of the volume he 
may produce, or retain such a man in 
expectation of liquidating his account. In 
either case the mortality of the com- 
pany will suffer from his underwriting. 
I do not believe any home office under- 
writing organization can successfully de- 
feat dishonest field underwriting. 


A Weak Point in Training 


3rd—Underwriting Training. Great 
advance has been made in the training 
and education of agents—in all of the 
major factors underlying successful in- 
surance salesmanship, psychology, finance, 
salesmanship, law, actuarial science—ex- 
cept in the one direction of selection of 
risks. Here there is great weakness and 
neglect—responsible in part for so much 
misunderstanding, discouragement, and 
losses. 

There is no point in underwriting 
trends that I think deserves greater em- 
phasis and attention than the duty of 
company and agency management to give 
agents comprehensive knowledge of se- 
lection, and to insist that the agent as- 
sume his proportionate responsibility in 
the intelligent and careful selection of 
risks offered to the company. 


Complete Misunderstanding of Agents’ 
Duty 


Too long has it been either frankly 
stated or tacitly assumed that selection 
was a home office function only. Even 
in textbooks on underwriting used by 
company instructors and C.L.U. require- 
ments, little or no attention is paid to 
the function of the agent as a discrimi- 
nating underwriter from the point of 
wiew of selection. In fact, several of 
the authors speak rather disparagingly 
of selection knowledge by an agent as 
a weapon which he might use to put over 
bad risks on his company! 

In the C.L.U. listing of requirements 
no mention is made of underwriting 
knowledge. It is, I presume, supposed 
to be gleaned from those textbooks on 
the principles of life insurance men- 
tioned above, but some of the books do 
not even refer to the subject! and others 
cover it as a medical and home office 
function purely. 

Recently in mentioning to a life in- 
surance manager the lack of underwrit- 


ing training for agents and comparing it 
to the selection exercised by fire insur- 
ance agents, he replied, “But a fire in- 
surance agent underwrites his risks,” the 
obvious inference being that a life in- 
surance agent was not supposed to “un- 
derwrite.” 

It is certainly true that in other in- 
dustries the men who buy wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, mortgages, bonds, or steel ma- 
chinery for their respective firms are 
thoroughly grounded and trained in a 
discriminating knowledge of their respec- 
tive lines. The life insurance business 
and the individual agents profit equally 
from similar knowledge in order that 
they may become not merely salesmen, 
but underwriters in the true sense of the 
word. 


Information What Agents Most Need 


The best way to obtain an agent’s co- 
operation in the problems of selection, in 
which he can be such an important fac- 
tor, is to give him as much information 
as possible in fitting himself for his 
work. Modern underwriting salesman- 
ship implies intelligent selection as well 
as effective closing arguments. The best 
sales arguments are worthless if the 
prospect cannot be approved, or cannot 
pay for the policy. 

This was true before the introduction 
of the non-medical. It is, however, em- 
phasized by the large volumes that have 
proved profitable when accepted without 
medical examination, and largely on the 
recommendation of the soliciting agent. 
lt is worth many times the effort to give 
these men the many interesting and in- 
structive sidelights on the theory and 
practice of scientific selection. 

There never was as favorable a time 
as the present for gaining the interest 
and co-operation of agents in the prob- 
lems of selection: First, because a favor- 
able mortality is so evidently necessary 
for the salability of his policy contracts, 
for the permanency of his relationship 
with his own company, and for the safe- 
ty of his renewal interest; and second, 
because the better informed agents are 
more than ever awake to the problems 
of longevity and morbidity as potent 
sales arguments, and alert and apprehen- 
sive as to how the selection policy of 
their company affects their sales and 
their income. 

May I review briefly some of these 
problems of selection which directly af- 
fect company policy and agency man- 
agement. 


Selection Not More Severe 


One of the most common impressions, 
and one of the most disturbing from an 
agency viewpoint, is that medical selec- 
tion has in recent years become increas- 
ingly severe and restrictive. At the out- 
set, I wish to express the opinion that 
this is not the case, except, perhaps, with 
a few companies which may have at some 
time followed far too liberal a course and 
in which a rapidly rising mortality de- 
manded a reversal of policy. In any pe- 
riod of depression when business is dif- 
ficult to obtain the tendency will rather 
be in the direction of liberality on bor- 
derline cases, and to go as far as pos- 
sible in co-operating with an agent to 
increase his earnings. 

The season for the impression of in- 
—— severity of selection is three- 
old: 

; First, the increased percentage of re- 
jections and rated business. This is a 
fact, but is due to the increase in per- 
centage of impaired applicants and not 
to severity of selection. In hard times 
the impaired risk is relatively easier to 
write, and the unimpaired risk relatively 
harder. Obviously, the impaired risk will 
strain his resources to the extreme in 
order to protect his dependents or bol- 
ster his credit, or hedge his shrunken in- 
vestment portfolio. The unimpaired 
prospect will be more inclined to pro- 
crastinate. Returning prosperity will 


automatically reduce this unfavorable 


factor. 
Absolute Increase in Impairments 


There has, however, during the past 
five vears been an absolute increase in 
the number of impaired risks in this 
country—from the adverse influence of 
the depression on the finances, the mor- 
als, and the health of the people, espe- 
cially those who have been prospects for 
the larger policies. 

Ten per cent of all retail credit reports 
made in 1929 showed impairments and 
this has risen consistently to 17% in 1933. 
For the larger policies, $25,000 and over, 
the percentage during the same period 
rose from 30.9% to 41.6%. 

Many men who were in a financial po- 
sition to apply for $100,000 or more in 
1928, are today in respect to earned in- 
come already over-insured, and so in- 
eligible for any additional coverage. If 
5,000,000 more men are unemployed to- 
day than five years ago there is a very 
obvious decrease in insurable prospects. 
The depression has had a profound ef- 
fect on the moral and social position of 
other millions. Many men suffer under 
financial reverses a serious, often an ir- 
revocable break in morale, especially at 
ages 45 and over. Some drink to excess, 
some speculate, or become dishonest, 
others become despondent, and some 
take up questionable or illegal occupa- 
tions. In any case, their insurability is 
adversely affected. 

Finally, adverse financial and moral 
conditions, worry and strain undermine 
the physical condition of many others. 
Mental disease, suicide, diabetes, ulcer of 
the stomach and digestive disorders and 
especially cardiovascular disease have all 
increased to a marked extent. 


What Is Wrong With Today’s Applicants 


Although the infectious diseases of 
childhood and young adult life, most no- 
tably infant diarrhea and _ tuberculosis, 
have declined strikingly during the pres- 
ent century, the degenerative diseases 
have as steadily increased. More babies 
outlive their expectancy, but fewer men 
of 40 and over, and more and more of 
the latter are showing on insurance ex- 
amination high blood pressure, impaired 
hearts, albuminuria and sugar, so that 
more are of necessity declined or rated, 
even with the same standards of selec- 
tion. 

Here is one of the best selling and 
closing arguments for the applicant of 40 
or over, and not often enough used by 
the agent unless he is also an under- 
writer informed on these mortality 
trends. 

The depression has produced a great 
increase in speculative business in line 
with the changed moral and social status 
of so many individuals. More men want 
insurance on their sick wives, mothers or 
children, although they claim they can- 
not afford additional protection for their 
dependents. While actual insurance hom- 
icide schemes have also increased, it is 
not murder that we fear in these cases 
which lack a proper insurable interest. 
So many men are hard up, their moral 
values have deteriorated, and life insur- 
ance appeals to them not in its normal 
relation of an opportunity for self-sec- 
rifice in order to protect their depend- 
ents but as an opportunity to profit by a 
small outlay on an impaired risk. 

I cannot too strongly caution in behalf 
of a proper insurable interest in applica- 
tions on the lives of women, children and 
elderly persons of both sexes. That 
agents are hard up at present and often 
uninformed on the underwriting signifi- 
cance of insurable interest accelerates 
this increase in speculative business. 


Care in Choice of Examiners 


Second, greater care in the choice of 
medical examiners and more rigid insist- 
ence on the use of the company’s care- 
fully investigated appointees sometimes 
gives the agent the impression of in- 
creased severity in selection. I think it 
can be shown that .the use of an exam- 
iner having the training and proved hon- 
esty to command home office. confidence 


——=—=—==:! 
permits the maximum of liberality in ag. 
ing on his examinations. It is true tha 
a poor or dishonest examiner will Pass 
some impaired cases that a good man 
would cause to be rejected, but, taking 
the business as a whole, a reliable exam. 
iner’s assurance on borderline risks wil 
permit the maximum of liberality, 

One of the most serious defects in the 
organization of underwriting departments 
has been the manner in which medical 
examiners have been appointed and re. 
tained. Few laymen realize the greg 
difference between the educational stand. 
ards of different grades of medical 
schools, and few realize how poorly 
trained and incompetent many physicians 
are, even those with large practices and 
loyal clienteles. 

Often the poorly trained man, with 
questionable methods and standards, can 
gain for himself a better reputation and 
practice than the well-trained man who 
will not stoop to unprofessional competi- 
tive tactics. The aggressive doctor who 
solicits an agent’s patronage will often 
encourage that patronage with methods 
which are directly contrary to the com- 
pany’s interests. The painstaking, con- 
scientious examiner who is capable of 
finding impairments and who insists on 
reporting them may promptly antagonize 
a certain type of agent, and this agent’s 
complaint of the doctor’s unavailability 
or lack of accommodating spirit often 
finds too ready sympathy with the exec- 
utive or agency management. 


Doctors Lost to Insurance Service 


Life insurance has lost a tremendous 
amount of helpful interest on the part of 
the medical profession because too often 
the good examiner has been superseded 
by one less capable or more complaisant. 
No executive or agency manager wants 
incompetent or dishonest work from their 
examiners. The trouble is that many are 
not thoroughly conversant with the situ- 
ation which too often eventuates in the 
company receiving poor service. 

It has taken a long and costly experi- 
ence to bring the realization that the 
choice of examiners is of vital importance 
and that it is essential to strictly adhere 
to a physician chosen after careful in- 
vestigation into his qualifications and 
thereafter loyally upheld in the work he 
does for the company at a moderate fee 
and often at serious cost to himself. At 
least two people are often antagonized 
by an examiner’s adverse report—the ap- 
plicant and the agent—and this not in- 
frequently in a small town spreads to a 
large family and business or social group. 

It takes a competent man to find im- 
pairments in a brief and superficial ex- 
amination, which is all that an insurance 
examination can be, and it takes courage 
and honesty to report the impairments 
when found. This is the type of work 
we need, but unfortunately we do not 
always use methods which will secure it. 

Underwriters—not all agents—but un- 
derwriters can be readily instructed to 
see that it is to their own interest in 
the long run as well as the company’s to 
have competent examiners of the highest 
professional and personal standing. Good 
examiners permit liberal selection and 
not the over-cautious action which is a 
necessary hedge against suspicion, dis- 
honesty or incompetence. 

New Instruments and Tests 


The third reason why an agent may 
feel selection has tightened is that each 
year brings a new test or technique 
which he is apt to look on as another 
hurdle that his applicant must jump. 
Home office urinalyses, blood pressure, 
blood sugar tests, Wassermanns, X-rays, 
electrocardiograms—no wonder the agent 
thinks that a few more tests and no one 
will pass. Here again, as with the com- 
petent examiners, he should understand 
that definite knowledge permits greater 
liberality. This is clearly illustrated by 
the use of the X-ray in a case of. indi- 
gestion or bronchitis. The indigestion 


may be of such a character that ulcer is 
suspected. Without the X-ray the case 
would be rated or declined—with a neg- 
ative X-ray can be accepted standard. 
The bronchial history may be suggestive 
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of a pulmonary tuberculosis : the appli- 
cant is light weight, calling for a rating 
or a declination. A negative X-ray per- 
mits the ruling out of pulmonary disease 
and a standard acceptance. Similar il- 
justrations could be given of blood press- 
ure in overweights, of the blood sugar 
test with glycosuria, of an electrocardio- 
gram in a case of irregular pulse, etc. 





Rejections Declined Until Depression 


The actual experience on percentage of 
rejections gives the true picture. Prior 
to the depression most companies had a 
declining percentage of rejections over 
the past twenty-five years until the effect 
of the depression brought an increase 
due to the causes treated above. In- 
creasing accuracy in examination has ac- 
tually lowered the loss from declined bus- 
iness. 

While selection has not stiffened, it 
has, of course, changed with changing 
conditions and with advances in medical 
and statistical knowledge. A sympathetic 
attitude towards selection is necessary 
for an understanding of these changes. 
Thirty years ago, for example, tubercu- 
losis was the major problem in selection. 
Today it is a minor problem and cardio- 
vascular disease is pre-eminent. There- 
fore we place less emphasis on light 
weight, family history of tuberculosis, 
change of climate, bronchitis, which were 
formerly selected against so severely, 
while we give greater weight to high 
blood pressure, slight heart murmurs and 
irregularities. 

Today we do not require vaccination 
evidence because small-pox is a negligi- 
ble factor in mortality, but we do or 
should require a normal blood pressure— 





not one that conforms to obsolete stand- 
ards. The fact that we no longer regard 
100 plus the age as normal blood press- 
ure at the older ages is taken by an 
agent to indicate that selection has 
tightened. It has merely changed; 
lightening on signs and symptoms of dis- 
eases that are less important mortality 
factors and tightening on those that arc 
becoming more serious. 


May Miss Field of Great Service 


The medical department which limits 
its function to underwriting alone is 
missing the large field of usefulness 
which modern scientific advances are 
opening to medicine and which the many 
intimate social contacts of life insurance 
make particularly effective. Life insur- 
ance has a wealth of convincing and in- 
teresting data on morbidity and mortality 
which should be more widely utilized in 
clinical medicine and social service, and 
these possibilities can be greatly en- 
hanced through the wide clientele of an 
informed agency organization. The pol- 
icyholders’ health service can be profita- 
bly extended, not only as a means of 
promoting health and longevity but as 
an important factor in selling the policy- 
holder on company service and in the 
sale of additional coverage. 

I anticipate that with the steady im- 
provement in organization of examiners, 
with advances in medical and statistical 
knowledge and with improved technique, 
together with a rapid spread of interest- 
ed appreciation of selection problems in 
executive and agency management, we 
may more closely approximate the de- 
sideratum of a more favorable mortality 
with a smaller loss from declined busi- 
ness. 


Problems In Acquiring Title to 
Real Estate Have Multiplied Rapidly 


Legal departments of insurance compa- 
nies have found, in the present state of 
affairs, that the problems encountered 
in acquiring title to real estate through 
foreclosure or otherwise multiply rapidly, 
Joseph T. Carney, associate counsel of 
the Western & Southern Life, said in an 
address presented before the Legal Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention on 
Tuesday. In his talk he reviewed recent 
decisions and discussed various interest- 
ing situations. Extracts from Mr. Car- 
ney’s paper follow: 


The situation surrounding most mort- 
gagors and the security for the loan has 
changed in many respects since the loan 
was made in the mortgage investment de- 
partment and now when the company 
proceeds to reduce the item to its real 
estate account various legal problems 
present themselves. 

Problems as to status, liability and re- 
sponsibility of the original mortgagor and 
his grantees or assignees keep step with 
problems as to quantity, character and 
value of the security involved. Among 
the myriad problems presented, the fol- 
lowing were believed to be of more than 
passing interest: 


Recent Decision Cited 


The question of right of an assignee 
of the one-eighth royalty retained by a 
landowner to demand and receive roy- 
alty not only to the date of sheriff’s 
deed, upon failure to redeem after fore- 
closure, but to the end of the lease, was 
determined in a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in Kansas in Hardcastle 
v. McCluskey, decided June 9, 1934. 

In this case in 1920 a landowner exe- 
cuted a lease of his land for production 
of oil for a royalty of one-eighth of the 
oil produced. In 1924 he mortgaged the 
land, making no reference to or reserva- 
tion of this royalty. By reason of de- 
fault, in 1932 the assignee of the mort- 
Sagee brought this action for foreclosure. 

ometime after the commencement of 
this action the landowner assigned to his 
daughter his oil royalty. The daughter 


intervened in the foreclosure action, 
claiming royalty not only to the termina- 
tion of the action but to the end of the 
lease, by reason of the fact that when 
the oil lease was executed no mortgage 
was on the land and the owner was free 
to dispose of his oil rights as he saw fit 
and that he did so. 

The court held that while-the oil royal- 
ty was not mentioned in the mortgage no 
part of the land was reserved to the 
mortgagor therein and when his inter- 
est in the land terminated, since the 
mortgage covered oil in place, his inter- 
est in that part of the oil raised to the 
surface by the operator terminated, and 
of necessity the interest of the assignee 
terminated when the interest of the as- 
signor terminated. 

The court further stated that consid- 
ering oil royalty as profits a pendre their 
finding was in exact accord with 41 Cor- 
pus Juris 604, which is to the effect that 
rents and profits terminate with the 
sheriff’s deed. 


Priority of Oil Lease 


The question of priority of oil lease 
also arose in a situation where a mort- 
gage was extended by formal extension 
agreement executed by a purchaser of 
the property in which the original mort- 
gagor did not join. Lessee of an oil and 
gas mining lease on the same premises 
claimed priority over the mortgage, al- 
leging that while his lease had been exe- 
cuted after the mortgage, it was executed 
after the period of limitation of action on 
the debt had expired. The theory ad- 
vanced was that in so far as the lease 
was concerned the mortgage was barred 
by limitation. It would appear that this 
position is incorrect on the theory that 
the mortgage is in good standing if the 
interest is paid by someone authorized 
to make such payments, rezardless of 
the extension having been made by some 
third person who subsequently purchased 
the property. 

Another interesting situation is where 
“A,” the owner of a single purpose build- 
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ing, submits an application for loan to 
an insurance company accompanied by 
his copy of a lease properly executed 
and previously recorded, showing demise 
to “B” engaged in the business for which 
the building was constructed. On the 
basis of the existence of the lease, the 
company agrees to and does make the 
loan to “A,” taking as security a mort- 
gage on the premises. Default occurs 
and it becomes necessary to foreclose. 
At the sale the insurance company be- 
comes purchaser. When the company 
takes possession of the premises and 
seeks to obtain rent from tenant “B” on 
the lease, it is informed that “A” and 
“B” have agreed to a modification of the 
terms of the lease and such modification 
reduced the rental due from “B.” 

Has the company any rights as against 
“A” and “B,” or either? Can it insist 
upon the rental due under the terms of 
the original lease? 

At first glance it would seem that there 





would be no remedy against either lessor 
or lessee. No authorities are found on 
the subject. However, the possibility of 
reducing the rental by such modification 
to a nominal and absolutely unreasonable 
rental is readily seen and presents a 
very practical problem. 

As to the lessor the limit of his lia- 
bility is the amount of the indebtedness. 
This liability is, of course, clear on the 
note so it would seem that there would 
be no further liability on the part of 
the lessor (mortgagor). 

An owner of property which has not 
been mortgaged, obviously, may execute 
a lease thereof, and such a lease is bind- 
ing upon a person to whom a mortgage 
is thereafter executed. If a fraudulent 
conspiracy between the lessor (mort- 
gagor) and the lessee to make the origi- 
nal lease for the sole purpose of secur- 
ing the loan could be proven, there would 
undoubtedly be a remedy against the 
lessee for such fraud. 


New York Sales Seminar 


(Continued from Page 11) 


we must put on our most positive front. 
By our tone and actions he must be con- 
vinced that we always get a check with 
the application. Our mental attitude 
must dominate the interview, not the 
prospects.” 

What Are Good Service Calls? 

P. A. Peyser of the Keane-Patterson 
agencies, Massachusetts Mutual, remind- 
ed the older men that a servicing call 
is not a selling call but should build an 
approach to a selling call. The group 
was discussing “making the service call 
pay.” Mr. Peyser said there are four 
general types of service calls and their 
respective purposes are: On orphan pol- 
icyholders whose agent has departed 
some time previous, to modernize ne- 
glected policies; on policyholders mov- 
ing from another district, to prove inter- 
est by studying policy set-up; own pol- 
icyholders on whom you haven't called 
for a year because they are “out of the 
market, temporarily strapped,” to cement 
acquaintanceship more firmly; on friends 
you don’t like to solicit directly, to give 
information on what can be done with 
insurance, no sales talk being made. 
These should open the way for a sales 
talk, which might even be requested by 
the prospect. 

No Close—No Sale 

Barney O. Barnett, Austin agency, 
Aetna Life, building his talk around the 
subject, “No Close—No Sale,” stressed 
the point that the closing is not a part 
of the sale but the entire sale. “Con- 
versely speaking, the close begins at the 
opening,” he said. “It ends with the 
end. It is the entire sale and starts with 
the selection of the prospect and contin- 
ues through the getting of information 
on the prospect, the planning, the ap- 
proach, the interview and the getting of 
the check. The problem arises when the 
prospect agrees with your counsel but is 
not ready to do anything about it. From 
this point on the job of the real sales- 
man starts.” Mr. Barnett suggested 
among ways of motivating the close the 
trial close requiring a “yes” answer, an 
alternate close giving the prospect an 
opportunity to make a definite choice 
between two suggestions, and the de- 
cision-on-a-minor-point close. Personal- 
ly, Mr. Barnett likes the examination 
close best of all. In his summary he 
said: “Plan your close just as you plan 
the rest of your talk. Don’t leave it to 
the inspiration of the moment. Have the 
right positive mental attitude always as- 
suming that he is going to buy. Give 
him a chance to say ‘yes’.” 

Five Widely Varied Topics 

Meyer Goldstein, branch manager for 
the McMillen agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, discussed “Finding Your 
Business by the Endless Chain,” speaking 
to new men. Frank O. H. Williams, agen- 
cy manager for the Connecticut General 
at New Haven but until recently with 


the Murrell agency in New York, led a 
group which discussed how selling stories 
held business. 

Harold Regenstein of the Keane-Pat- 
terson agencies, Massachusetts Mutual, 
headed a group which talked about 
“Making Your Business With the Inter- 
view.” Prospecting via centers of in- 
fluence was the topic of the older agents 
group led by Samuel C. Dretzin of the 
Regan agency, Connecticut Mutual, and 
Swift C. Barnes, De Long agency, Mu- 
tual Benefit, opened the discussion for 
older agents on “Warming Up Cold Pros- 
pects.” The last of the special sessions 
was on “Annuities Are Your Business,” 
and was led by Lester Einstein of the 
Ford agency, Equitable Society. 


Planned Estate Demonstration 


John J. Gordon and Arthur Y. Schoen, 
Gordon agency, Home Life, demonstrat- 
ed the effectiveness of planning a man’s 
life insurance, using what is known as 
a planned estate interview. Their dem- 
onstration covered two interviews in the 
first of which the salesman endeavors 
to obtain some information on a confi- 
dential information sheet. Having been 
successful in this attempt the salesman 
returns with a single chart carrying out 
his own ideas but the various settlements 
the prospect has committed himself to. 
The chief merit of the plan is the brief, 
lucid picture presented to the prospect, 
blocking out on a single graph the vari- 
ous settlements provided for under the 
client’s life insurance. Obviously addi- 
tional insurance is needed. 


Four Demonstrations in Row 


One of the features of the main sés- 
sion in the afternoon was a series of 
four sales demonstrations put on by. the 
Recht & Kutcher associates of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. The demon- 
strations were of different cold canvass 
approaches, shown by agents who actual- 
ly use the approaches in their soliciting 
The demonstrations were prepared and 
directed by Halsey D. Josephson and 
Harry Krueger under the supervision of 
General Agents Recht and Kutcher 
themselves. One of the most interesting 
was “Getting Past the Big Shot,” show- 
ing the way of interesting the “big shot’s” 
secretary by offering her a premium date 
book in order to keep track of her em- 
ployer’s insurance premium dates. By 
thus interesting the secretary the agents 
are able to see the man. Those who took 
part in the demonstration were: Edward 
J. Corriston, Clarence A. Carpenter, 
Stanley Borchardt, Albert V. Gartner, 
Lawrence Blades, Albert Phillipson and 
Mr. Krueger. 

William Pidgeon, Jr., Rochester man- 
ufacturer and policyholder, was the con- 
cluding seminar speaker, telling how his 
own business had been saved a number 
of years ago through his life insurance. 
Mr. Pidgeon’s talk is reviewed elsewhere. 
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ENT VAN SCHAICK 

The insurance fraternity did not need 
a Moreland Act report to learn the qual- 
ity of performance of the New York In- 
The 
Moreland Act Commissioner George W. 
Alger to Governor Lehman on the De- 
partment’s handling of the mortgage 
guarantee and title companies in the un- 


surance Department. report of 


precedented emergency is a vindication 
of Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick. The report says the plan of 
rehabilitation worked out by Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick is a wise one; that 
the few complaints made were without 
foundation, and that no one today has 
any knowledge of the situation and its 
needs comparable to his. 

All the that this tremendous, 
gigantic obligation was on the shoulders 


time 


of the New York Insurance Department 
it succeeded admirably and calmly, too, 
in handling its job of straight insurance 
supervision without any let-down. Never 
in the history of insurance supervision 
has any Department been confronted by 
such a load of work, much of it of a type 
which had not been part of regular in- 
surance department The 
every day grist of affairs of a Depart- 
ment of a state of New York’s size and 
importance is sufficient to keep every- 
one occupied during the working hours 
of the day. With the additional burdens 
it was necessary to add night hours. It 
has been nothing unusual to see the 
lights in the offices of the Superintend- 
ent, his deputies and other members of 
the staff burning brightly at 11 o’clock 
—sometimes to the midnight hour. The 
grind has continued for many months, 
and it is surprising that this group of 
efficient and intelligent public servants 
has been able to stand the gaff, but there 
have been no nervous breakdowns. The 
Department have kept 
their feet on the ground; have not been 
visibly disturbed by the tremendous pub- 
lic clamor; even the publicity stunts of 
Samuel Untermyer and Max Steuer and 
others have left Mr. Van Schaick and 
Public officials 
might easily have lost their tempers and 
committed indiscretions in print under 
the barrage of comment and criticism. 


supervision. 


representatives 


his associates unruffled. 


As tens of thousands of mortgage cer- 
tificate holders thought they had lost 
much, sometimes their all, as a result of 
their holdings many of these people hon- 
estly and legitimately thought they were 
entitled to become articulate and hun- 





dreds of them wrote letters to the news- 
papers which were published. 

Now it is seen that the situation was 
not so gloomy as they thought or as had 
been pictured to them; and so all is well 
that ends well. What might have been 
one of the greatest financial catastrophes 
in the history of the world did not ma- 
terialize in that direction. It was known 
that if the Department had not been 
given time to handle the situation as it 
developed, if the rattle-brained or ma- 
licious critics had had their way, a tre- 
mendous debacle would have resulted. 
Fortunately, the situation has cleared. 
Many lost much, but the salvage and 
gain have been tremendous. 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

In all sections of the country the 
American public this week is being en- 
couraged to share in the work of fire 
prevention by learning to remove obxious 
fire hazards, not only during these par- 
ticular seven days but also during the 
entire year. These determined efforts to 
protect human life and property against 
the ravages of fire must not be lessened 
because last year and so far this year 
the nation’s fire loss total has dropped 
far below what was considered normal 
not long ago. The terrible loss of life 
on the Morro Castle a month ago con- 
stitutes a tragic reminder that the work 
of those engaged in fire prevention is 
still incomplete. 

However, the nation as a whole de- 
serves ‘commendation for the advances 
made in the last few years in reducing 
fire hazards and providing better fire pro- 
tection. While a considerable percentage 
of the decline in fire loss totals is un- 
doubtedly due to economic developments, 
including a drop in the value of build- 
ings and in the inventories of merchants 
and manufacturers, still there is no ques- 
tion but that we have witnessed an im- 
provement in the moral hazard element 
and a better understanding by the gen- 
eral public of the necessity for being 
more careful about potential fire haz- 
ards. To all those engaged in spread- 
ing the message of fire prevention the 
nation owes a debt of gratitude. 





Harry T. Tibken, agency director, and 
Charles B. Bromley, cashier, Connecticut 
division, New York Life, were tendered a 
dinner at New Haven Tuesday, the occa- 
sion marking their thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary with the company. President James 
Rowland Angell of Yale and L. Seton 
Lindsey, vice-president New York Life, 
attended. Toastmaster was R. L. Camp- 


bell, Eastern department supervisor. 








A. WILBUR NELSON 


A. Wilbur Nelson, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in charge of public 
relations work, was last week named 
convention chairman for the next annual 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. The place and date for the 
1935 convention have not yet been se- 
lected but there will be a meeting in 
December at the Hotel New Yorker here. 
Mr. Nelson is already giving considera- 
tion to next year’s program and plans to 
call freely upon all members of the Con- 
ference to participate in the convention. 
While Mr. Nelson is now associated with 
a fire organization prior to two years 
ago he had direct contacts with all 
branches of the business. He was head 
of the insurance department of the New 
York Herald-Tribune and before that 
handled insurance for the New York 
American. Some years ago he wrote a 
column on insurance for the Hearst 
newspapers in Rochester, N. Y., which 
was used also in several other newspa- 
pers under the Hearst control. His wide 
acquaintance with life and casualty men 
assures another well-rounded program 
for the I.A.C. meeting in 1935. 

* ” * 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, is now on a trip to 
the Pacific Coast where he will spend 
several days in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

* * * 

William MaclInnes, manager of casu- 
alty claim department, American Surety, 
recently visited London. 

* * * 


A. S. Hewson, Taylor agency, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, Philadel- 
phia, recently wrote a letter to forty or- 
phan policyholders. Replies were re- 
ceived from 25%, a third of whom have 
purchased policies averaging $4,250 each. 
Mr. Hewson writes that his first-year 
commissions averaged $14.47 for each call 
made in connection with these replies, or 
$3.61 per name given to him to contact. 

os < 


John J. Nangle, vice-president of the 
Utilities Insurance Co. and well known 
St. Louis attorney and insurance man, 
has been re-elected treasurer of the Mis- 
souri State Democratic Committee. 

S ss © 


Walter W. Head, president of the Gen- 
eral American Life, is the national chair- 
man of the Religious and Welfare Re- 
covery body which sponsored a national 
movement for “Loyalty Sunday” on Sun- 
day, October 7. The movement was pro- 
moted by churches of all denominations. 











RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is the new chairman of the 
Insurance Division of the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties. George P. Frankel is associate 
chairman. Congressman Theodore A. 
Peyser, who is with the McMillen agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual in New 
York, headed the insurance division last 
year. 

x * * 

William S. Crawford, insurance editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
continues to recuperate satisfactorily at 
the Post Graduate Hospital where he 
underwent an operation recently for re- 
moval of his appendix. His recovery has 
been gradual but definite. 

x * x 


John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, was a 
visitor to New York last week. 

x * x 


Paul Johnson, general agent, Midland 
Mutual Life in Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the Exchange Club of that 
city last week. Mr. Johnson, a gradu- 
ate of Annapolis, who was _ recently 
awarded the C.L.U. degree, went to Cin- 
cinnati a complete stranger a little over 
two years ago and has built up a sub- 
stantial agency. In the first eight months 
of 1934 he has personally paid for over 


$250,000. 


* * * 


Nat W. Ewing, 62, associate resident 
manager in St. Louis for the Maryland 
Casualty, paid an armed bandit $20 at 
the latter’s demand the night of October 
5, then carefully measured the robber 
and felled him with a blow on the jaw, 
after which the bandit fled, leaving his 
green felt hat behind. 

Mr. Ewing was walking near his home 
about 8 p. m. when a young man came 
up behind him and thrust some object 
into the small of his back with the blunt 
command: “Give me what you've got. 
Ewing then took his bill fold from his 
pocket, extracted two $10 bills which he 
handed to the youth. He then asked the 
youth why he didn’t come to his home 
and handed him a personal card. The 
bandit glanced at the card and noting 
that it bore no address told Ewing 80. 
The latter fook a pencil from his pocket 
to write on the card. 

The youth then grabbed the pencil and 
card, saying that Ewing should dictate 
the address and while the bandit was 
busily writing, he delivered the blow that 
knocked the robber off his feet. 
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Rendtorff’s Title 


A. Rendtorff, managing director of the 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., London, and well- 
known in this country, is a Knight of the 
Roval Danish Order of the Dannebrog. 

‘ x * 

Cheer Herbert Hoover 


At one of the insurance conventions 
in the past month the name of Herbert 
Hoover was cheered when mentioned at 
a committee meeting of convention 
leaders. 

* * * 
No Public Roosevelt Criticism 


All attempts of daily newspaper re- 
porters to get critical comments on the 
Roosevelt Administration have been fail- 
ures. Whatever insurance executives may 
say in private they are mum as oysters 
in the presence of reporters unless they 
have kindly references to make. 

One of the most interesting incidents 
was in Chicago where newspapers were 
informed that the president of a great 
insurance company would receive “gen- 
tlemen of the press” at his hotel at 5 
o'clock. He showed up at 7 o’clock. His 
comment for publication was this: “Gen- 
tlemen, after a tour of the country I am 
in a position to inform you—and you 
may quote me—that conditions are show- 
ing distinct improvement.” 

There was silence. Then the reporters 
began asking pertinent questions as to 
the contemplated Roosevelt social insur- 
ance program, A.A.A., R.F.C., and vari- 
ous other topics. 

To each of them the president an- 
swered: “I will give you my views, but 
they are off the record.” After half an 
hour the reporters left in bad humor and 
did not say anything in their papers the 
next morning, not even recording the 
comment of the president which he de- 


sired published. 
+ * 


Didn’t Quiz Chubb ———_ 


When Hendon Chubb, president of the 
Federal Insurance Co., and than whom 
no executive knows more about marine 
insurance matters, finished his address at 
the recent convention in Grand Rapids 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, it was announced that he would 
answer questions. Not one was forth- 
coming although it had been arranged 
that several persons from the floor would 
interrogate the executive. Reporters 
were hoping that some one would ask 
Something about the International yacht 
Tace which was on at the time. Chubb 
1S a yachtsman, and could have told about 
the insurance on the Rainbow and the 
Endeavour if anybody had tried to pump 
him. 

It was a lost opportunity to brighten 
up the convention with a lowdown or a 
Series of them from an expert. 

* * * 


The Late Laurence Currie 
Laurence Currie, managing partner in 
the large British private banking firm of 
Glyn, Mills & Co., London, passed away 
at Cowfold, Sussex, recently. He was 





























67 years of age and a director of Gres- 
ham Fire and the Gresham Life. 

Up to two years ago Mr. Currie was 
daily at business in London, but recently 
he had been less active owing to failing 


health. Mr. Currie was the second larg- 
est stockholder in the bank, the capital 
of which is £1,000,000. 

Mr. Currie, who was an expert on 
banking, life insurance and currency, was 
among the London business men who be- 
lieve in the commercial value of scholar- 
ships. Himself an M.A. of Cambridge, he 
was a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Education in London, 
1909-13. In 1926 Mr. Currie was elected 
chairman of the Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers. He was also con- 
nected with the Union Discount Co. 

Besides business, Mr. Currie found 
time for public work. On the nomina- 
tion of Lord Crewe, he joined the Coun- 
cil of the Secretary for India in July, 
1911, and was one of the international 
banking experts who went out to serve 
on the Indian Banking Inquiry. A level- 
headed and cautious adviser, he had his 
full share of the anxieties of those days. 
Incidentally, his successor, in 1918, as a 
member of the India Council was Fred- 
erick C. Goodenough, a director of the 
Alliance Assurance, who died at the be- 
ginning of September. Mr. Currie is 
survived by a widow, son, and two 
daughters. 

* * * 
Travelers’ Historical Calendar About 
Hartford’s 300 Years 


One of the most novel insurance cal- 
endars for 1935 is sure to be that of the 
Travelers, preparation of which has been 
finished. 1935 is the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Hartford 
and many of the historical episodes of 


_the old-€onnecticut colony took place on 


or near the site now occupied by the 
Travelers home office buildings, which 
stretch from the old State House several 
blocks down Main Street. 

The Travelers in its new calendar will 
each month recount one of the old 
stories. The calendar is of the pull-off 
type with not only the date but also the 
illustration coming off each month. These 
illustrations are done in black and white 
by F. Vaux Wilson. The entire calendar 
is in a subdued tone; a model of dignity. 
The stories follow: 

Prior to the arrival of the white man, 
the site of Hartford was occupied by a 
tribe of Indians who took their name 
from the color of the soil of the fertile 
meadow where they lived. Sucki-aucke 
in the Indian language means “black 
earth.” The Sachem of the tribe was 
Sequassen who was the son of Sowheag, 
Chief Sachem of the Sequins, or River 
Indians. They paid tribute to the Mo- 
hawks, powerful branch of the Iroquois 
from the Hudson River. They were also 
tribute to the Pequots, of the Algonquin 
tribe on the Thames River, once known 
as Mohegans. - 


In 1614, Adriaen Block completed at 
New Amsterdam what was probably the 
first ship built in America. Aboard the 
“Onrust” (Restless) he explored Long 
Island Sound and sailed up the river 
called by the Indians, The Quinni-tuk-ut 
or Long River. His little forty-five foot 
sloop, equipped with lee-boards, ascended 
the river beyond the present site of 
Hartford. Based on his reports, a Dutch 
trading company was formed to deal in 
such furs as bear, otter, mink and wild- 
cat. This company established a trad- 
ing-post at Suckiaug. 


Thomas Hooker Chief Founder 


Following the brave pioneers of 1635, 
Thomas Hooker and the main party of 
the Newtown emigrants started on May 
31, 1636, the two-weeks’ overland jour- 
ney to the village of Suckiaug. The pil- 
grimage consisted of about one hundred 
persons, constituting most of the congre- 
gation of the church in Newtown, of 
which Mr. Hooker was pastor. Mrs. 
Hooker, an invalid, rode in a horse-lit- 
ter. Most of the company made the one 
hundred and twenty-mile journey on foot. 
They drove with them about one hundred 
and sixty head of cattle. 

By the purchase of land from the River 
Indians, the English, as was the prevail- 
ing custom, became their allies. This 
gave the Indians a better chance to re- 
pulse their old enemies, the Pequots. The 
Wethersfield Massacre on April 23, 1637, 
was the incident which precipitated the 
Pequot War. The three river towns, 
Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield, 
sent seventy men, of which forty-two 
were from Hartford. Accompanying 
them were seventy friendly Indians un- 
der the Chief Uncas. The Reverend 
Thomas Hooker, on their departure, in- 
voked divine aid and bade them “in mar- 
tial power to fight the battles of the 
Lord and of His people.” The Pequots 
were exterminated. 

The men of Connecticut Colony met on 
January 14, 1639, for the purpose of fram- 
ing a permanent constitution for theic 
government. They adopted eleven arti- 
cles which they called the Fundamental 
Orders, the first written constitution in 
history. Thomas Hooker’s idea that “the 
foundation of authority is laid firstly in 
the free consent of the people” and the 
principles of liberty and equality repre- 
sented by the Fundamental Orders were 
reflected not only in the Declaration of 
Independence but also in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The church was the heart of the com- 
munity. There the people went on Sun- 
day to hear the word of God interpreted 
by their brilliant pastor, and to give 
thanks for the simple comfort and secur- 
ity they enjoyed. An armed guard was 
posted lest the Indians attempt a_sur- 
prise attack, Thefirst meeting-house 
was about twenty feet square. Two rows 
of benches, one for men and one for 
women, stood on the dirt floor. Within 
a few years it was outgrown and replaced 
by a more commodious structure. 


Markets and Witches 


It early became evident to the General 
Court that market facilities were a pub- 
lic necessity. Accordingly on July 5, 
1643, they set Wednesday of each week 
as market day, “for all manner of com- 
odityes that shall be brought in, and 
for cattell, or any  marchandise 
whsoeuer.” To this open market, located 
on the square near the meeting-house, 
were brought surplus products of gar- 
den, herd and loom. In 1645 two annual 
Fair Days were authorized; one, to be 
held the second Wednesday in May; the 
other, the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 

It is natural, of course, that the Old 
World belief in witchcraft should have 
crossed the Atlantic with the emigrants. 
The first victim of the delusion was Alse 
Young of Windsor, hanged May 26, 1647; 
the second, Mary Johnson of Wethers- 
field, executed June 6, 1650. Between 
the years 1647 and 1662, seventeen per- 
sons. from the river towns were charged 
with witchcraft. Although most of the 





punishments were meted out near the 
jail, which stood in one corner of meet- 
ing-house square, witches were escorted 
outside the town plot for execution. 

By 1663 the trading post, established 
by the Dutch at Hartford ten years earli- 
er, had grown to include the House of 
Hope, a fort surrounded by a stockade 
and “bouwerie” or garden of about twen- 
ty-five acres. The site had been pur- 
chased from the Pequots for “one piece 
duffell 27 ells long, 6 axes, 6 kettles, 18 
knives, 1 sword blade, 1 pair shears, some 
toys and a musket.” Continual friction 
between English and Dutch led to a con- 
ference at Hartford in 1650 between the 
New Amsterdam commissioners and 
Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New Am- 
sterdam. The agreement was of short 
duration as war between the home gov- 
ernments resulted in the expulsion of the 
Dutch in 1653. 


The Charter Oak 


Sir Edmund Andros, having been ap- 
pointed Governor of New England, un- 
dertook the consolidation of the several 
colonies. On October 31, 1687, he arrived 
at Hartford to assume authority and de- 
mand surrender of the charter under 
which Connecticut had enjoyed many 
rights and privileges since 1662. The 
Sanford Tavern at which Andros lodged 
was the scene of many official meetings. 
The home office building of the Travel- 
ers now occupies that site. It is familiar 
history that during the meeting of An- 
dros with the General Court, the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, the charter 
spirited away and hidden in a hollow oak 
tree since known as the Charter Oak. 

Probably due to its constant state of 
preparedness, Hartford never suffered 
from an Indian raid. Every man between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty were re- 
quired to undergo military training. 
Monthly Parade Days were set aside 
for the maneuvers of the “Train-Band.” 
Each member was compelled to keep his 
arms in a serviceable state and to keep 
on hand two pounds of powder and twen- 
ty bullets. Non-appearance on Parade 
Day was punished by a fine of five shil- 
lings; default of arms, one shilling; lack 
of powder or bullets, ten shillings. 

“Printed by Thomas Green, at the 
Heart and Crown, near the North-Meet- 
ing-Houfe.” So read the notice on the 
first issue of the Connecticut Courant, 
which was published on October 29, 
1764. Its first edition, speaking of an 
Act of Parliament, urges its readers “to 
reprefent their grievances in the frong- 
eft point of light, and to unite fuch mea- 
fures as will be effectual to obtain re- 
drefs.” It is said that George Washing- 
ton was one of the earliest subscribers. 
The Courant is the oldest newspaper of 
continuous publication in the United 
States. 

¢ €¢ @*# 


Standard Shoe for Germany 


The German government is interested 
in creating a standard shoe for Germany. 
The purpose is to revive handicraft as 
the individual shoemaker, working with 
one or two assistants and with a small 
capital is unable to offer the variety of 
styles and models displayed by the large 
scale manufacturer and for this reason 
is unable to compete. This effort is in 
line with the plans of the government 
to create employment and to revive, as 
far as possible, handicraft and small scale 
production. 

* * * 


Pay $600,000 to Blue Goose Families 


The number of members of the Blue 
Goose participating in the life insurance 
protection of the order is 2,329. Nearly 
$600,000 in death benefits have been paid 
to families of deceased members. 


Birds as Cause of Fires 


Disastrous fires have been recently 
traced to birds, writes John S. Stuart 
in Argosy Magazine. The birds pick 
up smoldering cigarette butts from the 
street, carry them off to their nests in 
the eaves of buildings or warehouses, 
fires break out and people wonder why. 
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Government Completes 
Forest Insurance Study 


BELIEVES RISKS PROFITABLE 





Report Finds No Real Reason Why 
Forest Fire Insurance Should Not 
Operate Successfully 

Recent completion of the investigative 
phase of the forest insurance study in 
the Pacific Coast territory is announced 
by the branch of research of the Forest 
Service of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. This study, undertaken first 
in the Douglas fir region of western Ore- 
gon and Washington four years ago, was 
later extended to the northern ponderosa 
pine region of eastern Oregon and 
Washington, northeastern California and 
southern Idaho, the sugar pine-ponderosa 
pine region of the west side Sierra in 
California and the redwood region. The 
project, conducted through the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station 
and the California Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, has been in charge 
of H. B. Shepard, a trained forester with 
experience in fire insurance. 

The purpose of the inquiry has been 
to determine why the owners of forest 
properties do not enjoy fire insurance fa- 
cilities comparable to those afforded 
other owners and whether means could 
not be devised for effecting practical and 
economic forms of insurance cover for 
them. 

The inquiry, which has included a de- 
tailed study of forest fire losses of the 
past twenty years, concludes that as far 
as the extent and character of losses are 
concerned there is no real reason why 
forest fire insurance should not function 
successfully in the territory. Neither 
does it find any administrative or tech- 
nical obstacles that appear insurmount- 
able. Furthermore this territory, con- 
taining as it does approximately two- 
thirds of all the merchantable timber in 
the country and extending over a wide 
range, can support an insurance organ- 
ization in itself whether or not such 
business is done in the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Loss Ratios Given 

As an example of the favorable aspect 
of the loss situation the following fig- 
ures are quoted from the report: The 
average annual rate of loss established 
for the Douglas fir region, on a weighted 
value basis, is 0.047% (4.7 cents per $100 
of value per year) from ordinary fires, 
all forest types and tree size classes in- 
cluded; the same figure for the northern 
ponderosa pine region is 0.119% and for 
the sugar pine region 0.133%. These two 
latter regions show no evidence of ever 
having suffered major conflagrations 
whereas the fir region has been and evi- 
dently still is strongly subject to this 
form of loss at periodic intervals. 

Fortunately it appears that the normal 
major conflagration interval has been not 
less than approximately thirty years. 
Nevertheless the damage has been, on 
an annual basis, considerably in excess of 
that caused by the ordinary run of fires. 
A study of the existing statistics shows 
that these major conflagration losses in 
the region amount to an equivalent of 
approximately 0.080% per year. While 
precise figures are not possible because 
of inadequate statistical records of pre- 
vious conflagrations, it appears that they 
have been causing nearly twice as much 
loss as the ordinary run of fires in the 
region and that they put the aggregate 
annual loss expectation of the fir region 
between twelve and thirteen cents per 
$100 of value—that is, approximately 
equal to that of the two pine regions. 

The proposal made by the study, for 
initial experimental introduction of in- 
surance cover, is an aggregate average 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Bennett Explains Why 
C.C.C. Changed Plan 


PHILA. MERCHANT OBJECTED 





Told Washington That It Needed to Re- 
tain Connections With a Mutual 
Company in Pennsylvania 





An explanation of the reason for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation recently 
changing its insurance practice, so that 
warehousemen may now insure with non- 
admitted carriers cotton on which the 
government has made loans to the cot- 
ton growers, is contained in a communi- 
cation which Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, has addressed to 
the presidents of the state associations in 
the Southern Agents Conference. Mr. 
Bennett states that the C.C.C. amended 
its procedure because one of the largest 
cotton merchants, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, carries his insurance with 
a Philadelphia mutual at rates lower than 
those quoted by the insurance companies 
in general. This cotton merchant told 
the C.C.C. that the allowance of twenty- 
five cents a month for insurance and 
other charges was not sufficient unless 
the facilities of this Pennsylvania mutual 
could be used. 

Mr. Bennett’s letter to the Southern 
agents follows in part: 

“On September 24 the executive com- 
mittee of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration issued the following ruling having 
to do with 1934-1935 cotton loans: 

“Tt will be satisfactory to Commodity 
Corporation for warehousemen to sign 
the warehousemen’s certificate and waiv- 
er as contained in paragraph 1 of the 
Loan Agreement (1934-35 C.C.C. Cotton 
Form A) where the insurance required 
therein is carried in a company or com- 
panies not licensed to do business in the 
state in which the pledged cotton is 
stored, provided the warehouse company 
has received duly executed approval on 
1934-35 C.C.C. Cotton Form 2 for such 
insurance prior to the execution of the 
certificate.’ 


Gets Explanation in Washington 


“Immediately upon receipt of this in- 
formation I left for Washington and in- 
terviewed G. E. Rathell, treasurer of the 
corporation, who stated that the ruling 
was made after certain conditions had 
been brought to their attention by a 
large substantial cotton merchant of 
Philadelphia, George H. McFadden & 
Bro. The conditions are substantially as 
follows: 

“McFadden & Bro. operate a chain of 
warehouses throughout the cotton states. 
Insurance covering these warehouses has 
always been placed with the Transpor- 
tation Mutual Insurance Co., a Philadel- 
phia company licensed only in Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas. This was McFadden’s 
‘normal channel’ for insurance. (It is 
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CONFIDENCE FOR SALE 


An agent, supported by a 
financially sound company, 
sell CONFIDENCE. For 
soundness is the prime quality 
most insurance buyers look 
for in the company back of 


the policy. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard R 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 


interesting to note that Edward Brown- 
ing, Jr., of McFadden & Bro. is one of 
the directors of the Transportation Mu- 
tual.) 

“The maximum allowance of twenty- 
five cents per bale per month for receiv- 
ing, tagging, weighing, storing, insuring, 
etc.. was not satisfactory to the Mc- 
Fadden people unless it would be allow- 
able for them to carry their insurance 
in non-admitted carriers, thus enabling 
them to secure the coverage at rates be- 
low those established in the various 
states. 


Only Firm Asking For Change 


“These representations by McFadden 
& Bro. were considered by the Corpora- 
tion. The warehousemen are responsi- 
ble for the cotton in their keeping, and 
in this instance the fact that the concern 
is said to be large, substantial and finan- 
cially able to meet any obligations which 
might arise led the Corporation to issue 
the ruling quoted above. 

“The McFadden case is the only one 
the Corporation has had on this point 
and is the only one to which 1934-35 
C.C.C. Cotton Form 2 has been issued. 
Future applications will be considered 
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$1,737,814.87 
625,402.00 
1,097,717.64 
9,528,303.97 
12,989,238.48 
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individually and solely on the conditions 
surrounding each case. 

“It is amazing that the C.C.C. should 
issue such a ruling, thus putting the 
Federal Government in the position of 
aiding in the circumvention and break- 
down of the insurance laws of the vari- 
ous states. The insurance department 
of your state undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in this and I suggest that you im- 
mediately bring it to the attention of 
your commissioner.” 





MISSOURI APPEAL DENIED 





United States Supreme Court Says Com- 
panies Must Return Excess Pre- 
miums Under Hyde Order 

The United States Supreme Court this 
week denied a petition of 149 stock fire 
companies operating in Missouri for a 
review of the State Supreme Court's de- 
cision ordering the return to policyhold- 
ers of over $13,000,000 collected as pre- 
miums above the rates ordered by Com- 
missioner Hyde in 1922. The Missouri 
Department then ordered a rate reduc- 
tion of 10% which was upheld in the 
state and federal courts. The United 
States Supreme Court gave its decision 
without a written opinion. 

While the Hyde rate reduction order 
was being contested the insurance com- 
panies collected $13,087,619 in premiums 
above the rates permitted by the coutt. 
With interest this amount was increase 


to $18,673,796. 





ONTARIO GOV’T INSURANCE 


Although Premier Hepburn of Ontario 
stated recently that he was considering 
a plan to cancel all fire insurance cat 
ried by the province and set up a pfo- 
vincial fund to cover possible losses, ! 
is more generally believed that the bulk 
of the business will again be written by 
insurance companies, probably by a dif 
ferent group than those now carrying 
the present risks. 
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Neal Bassett Resigns; 
. R. Cooney Heads Firemen’s 


Official announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Neal Bassett as president and 
director of the Firemen’s of Newark and 
other companies in the Loyalty Group 
was made late Monday following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Fire- 
men’s. It had been rumored for some 
time that Mr. Bassett, one of the most 
dynamic personalities in fire insurance, 
would retire as he had been away from 
the home office of the company for a 
couple of months on a leave of absence. 
Part of this time he spent in Europe, his 
first vacation in over thirty years. His 
successor as president of some compa- 
nies and chairman of the others in the 
group is John R. Cooney, who has been 
executive vice-president for the last three 
years and who was in charge of the 
companies this summer during Mr. Bas- 
sett’s absence. 

A statement issued by the Firemen’s 
said that “the board, with regret, acqui- 
esced in Mr. Bassett’s desire that his 
resignation be accepted.” Herbert A. 
Clark, vice-president and Western de- 
partment manager of the Firemen’s, was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Bassett’s retirement. No 
other changes in management or person- 
nel were made. 

It was stated unofficially this week that 
no changes in the set-up of the Loyalty 
Group companies were contemplated and 
that the companies will continue right 
along as active and progressive factors 
in the fire and casualty underwriting 
fields. Unofficial denial was also given to 
the report that the Firemen’s might soon 


become a member again of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association. 


Cooney Widely Respected 


Mr. Cooney, new chief executive of 
the Loyalty Group, is a young man for 
this important post, slightly over 40 years 
of age, but he has advanced rapidly dur- 
ing his score of years with the Firemen’s 
and today is rated as a highly capable 
executive with a sound understanding of 
the business of fire insurance. 

A native of Butler, Ind., Mr. Cooney 
obtained his early insurance education in 
the Western department of the Firemen’s 
at Chicago, starting in 1914 as a clerk 
in the reinsurance division- and was rap- 
idly promoted so that by the year 1917 
he had had charge of the loan division 
and gained valuable experience in the 
underwriting and various other activities 
of the company. He was then appointed 
State agent for Illinois in which terri- 
tory he traveled until 1925, when he was 
called to the Western office of the com- 
pany as superintendent of agencies. Dur- 
ing 1925 and 1926 in addition to his du- 
tles as agency supervisor in the West- 
ern department, Mr. Cooney devoted 
much time to organization work for the 
group in its various offices including the 
home office at Newark. 

In 1927 he was appointed assistant 
manager of the Western department at 

hicago, which position he held until 
1928, when he was appointed secretary 
of the company and was also assistant 
Manager of the Pacific department at 
an Francisco. While located in San 
Francisco he came in active contact with 





JOHN R. COONEY 


the casualty as well as the fire forces of 
Loyalty Group with consequent broaden- 
ing of his knowledge of the business as 
now carried on by the group. He re- 
mained in this position until the fall of 
1931 when he was called to the home of- 
fice to become executive vice-president 
of the fire and casualty companies at 
which time he became a director of all 
the companies. Since that time he has 
been actively supervising all classes of 
business as well as carrying on executive 
duties which have ably fitted him for the 
position to which he has’ now been 
elected. 

Mr. Clark has been associated with the 
Firemen’s Group since 1925, during which 
time he has been Western manager, hav- 
ing been originally appointed secretary 
and then promoted to the position of 
vice-president which he now holds. 

Within the last year the greater influ- 
ence in the company became that of a 
finance committee composed of Walter 
C. Heath, president of Whitehead & 
Hoag; Percy S. Young, vice-president of 
the Public Service Corp. in charge of 
finance; Julius S. Rippel, investment 
banker; Percy Jackson, New York law- 
yer, and Ernest C. Lum, Newark coun- 
sellor. This committee made important 
changes in the administration, including 
the allotment of more authority to. Mr. 
Cooney. The fire companies have showed 
improvement this year, and the casualty 
companies have made some progress. 
While Mr. Bassett was in Europe nego- 
tiations are understood to have been 
opened with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan to the casualty 
companies. 


Resignation News Received With Regret 


When news of Mr. Bassett’s resigna- 
tion spread through the insurance district 
in New York general regret was ex- 
pressed. While many fire company execu- 
tives did not see eye to eye with Mr. 
Bassett on numerous underwriting poli- 
cies they admired his ability and courage 
fully and recognized his greatness and 
his marked success in developing the 
Loyalty Group up to the time when the 
economic depression removed the possi- 
bilities for further expansion. At the 
time of his resignation Mr. Bassett was 


president not only of the Firemen’s but 
also of the Milwaukee Mechanics, Su- 
perior Fire, Mechanics of Philadelphia 
and the National-Ben Franklin and chair- 
man of the board of the Concordia, Gir- 
ard Fire & Marine, Metropolitan Casu- 
alty and the Commercial Casualty. As of 
December 31 last the surplus to policy- 
holders of these companies amounted to 
more than $36,350,000. 

During his years as president of the 
Firemen’s, from April, 1923, until Mon- 
day of this week, Mr. Bassett never 
dodged a battle in his campaign to 
strengthen the position of the Loyalty 
Group. A hard and clean fighter, he 
stood for what he considered right and 
cared little whether he had with him the 
numerical majority or not. A member of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
when that organization was formed, he 
withdrew his companies later because he 
felt that the association rules worked 
an injustice upon his group. 

Always an interesting and widely dis- 
cussed figure, Mr. Bassett has been dif- 
ficult to analyze because he played what 
many considered a lone hand and few 
ever knew in advance just what his next 
move might be. 


Personality Sketch of Bassett 


A few years ago a personality sketch 
of Mr. Bassett, who is now 63 years old, 
was written by Clarence Axman, editor 
of The Eastern Underwriter, and extracts 
from that article are given herewith: 

Mr. Bassett has never married. If he 
had been a family man it is doubtful if 
he could have given the concentrated 
attention so many hours each day that 
has characterized his activities. While 
in Newark he telephones for his chauf- 
feur at a late hour in the afternoon and 
the driver is not surprised if he does not 
drive away with his employer until 8 
o’clock at night. 

Some people have thought that Neal 
Bassett has studied law because of the 
semi-legal character of several documents 
with the authorship of which he has been 
associated, 
statement made in response to the long- 
continued attack of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents because of 
the appointment by Mr. Bassett of a 
bank agency in Louisville; also because 
of the statement made at the time of 
the Firemen’s controversy with the New 
York Insurance Department under James 
A. Beha over the setup of its financial 
statement. Mr. Bassett never studied 
law. His schooldays were spent in pri- 
vate schools in Alabama and he never 
went to college. Most of the people in 
Huntsville at the time were planters, sons 
of planters and professional men. Mr. 
Bassett’s father was a doctor. So was 
his grandfather. An uncle of his grand- 
father, Richard Bassett, was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 


Joined Fire Ass’n of Texas 


When Mr. Bassett was twenty years 
old he went to Waco, Texas, where he 
had been offered a. position in an in- 
surance company called the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Texas. It was a company with 
$100,000 capital and $60,000 surplus. This 
company had a president, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, 
assistant treasurer and three or four spe- 
cial agents. Young Bassett was the 
only man in the place who did not have 
a title. Some of the officers, by the way, 


such as his one and only, 





NEAL BASSETT 


became well known. John G. Monrose, 
secretary of the company, was later man- 
ager of the General Adjustment Bureau 
in Philadelphia. C. C. Emory, vice-presi- 
dent, became a general agent in New 
Orleans. Edward Rotan, the president, 
was a capitalist. 

After his experience with the Fire As- 
sociation of Texas, Mr. Bassett became 
a clerk in a local agency in Waco. It 
was not until he became a special agent 
that he began to have a real chance to 
show what he ‘could do. In September, 
1899, he went to work for a string of 
fire insurance companies and the extent 
of his field was enormous, judged by 
present-day standards. His territory con- 
sisted of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. 

“How could you possibly cover such 
a wide territory?” some one asked Mr 
Bassett. 

“T just kept traveling,” he replied. 

His headquarters at first were in Waco; 
but later he moved to New Orleans, al- 
though often many days would elapse be- 
fore he could reach it. 

The companies in the fleet for -which 
Mr. Bassett traveled were the North 
German of Hamburg, the North German 
of New York, the Trans-Atlantic, the 
Hamburg Underwriters. 


How He Joined the Firemen’s 


In April, 1901, Mr. Bassett went with 
the Firemen’s as special agent.in seven 
states. It may throw some‘light on his 
character to know how he did this. Some 
one suggested to the young special that 
he would have a better opportunity if he 
went with the Firemen’s, but Bassett 
held off, not caring to apply for another 
man’s job. One day he saw a telegram 
saying that the Firemen’s spectal was 
dead, so Bassett wrote a letter applying 
for the job. After doing this he de 
cided that the fair thing to do would be 
to tell his boss, the United States man- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Discusses Problems 
Of Finance Companies 


HOW TO SECURE LOW RATES 





Dudley Cates, Marsh & McLennan Vice- 
President, Says Insurance Costs 
Depend on Experience 





Insurance companies writing automo- 
bile finance accounts really underwrite 
the finance company and not the indi- 
vidual buyers of cars, Dudley Cates, vice- 
president of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
at Chicago, said when addressing the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies convention at Chicago last Fri- 
day. He recommended that finance 
companies, in order to be able to secure 
low insurance rates, first pick a good 
sound insurance company and then es- 
tablish a connection through an agent 
the average rate. Insurance companies 
business. The right kind of an agent, 
Mr. Cates said, will be able to show a 
finance company how to bring down the 
loss ratio, and thus the insurance cost. 

Mr. Cates told the finance company 
representatives that every company is 
not entitled to the lowest rates or even 
the average rate. Insurance companies 
know the experience of the established 
finance concerns and will rate them ac- 
cordingly. Presenting the insurance view- 
point to the finance company men he 
said: 

“Insurance remains the football of the 
finance business, kicked about hither and 
yon, suffering many a painful bruise be- 
cause of misunderstandings on both 
sides. These I should like to discuss. An 
old Greek named Euclid laid down the 
simple proposition that the whole is no 
greater than the sum of all its parts; 
also no less. He proved it with lines, 
surfaces and solids. But he couldn’t 
prove it with insurance! 

Credit Methods Influence Loss Ratios 


“For example, five hundred or five 
thousand miscellaneous or mine-run 
Ford, Chevrolet, Packard and Chrysler 
cars, new and used, will produce a cer- 
tain loss experience in a given area. But 
the same number of similar cars in the 
same area, if mortgaged to the same 
finance company, will produce a loss ex- 
perience all their own—maybe better, 
maybe worse than the average, but re- 
flecting unmistakably the credit methods 
and operating technique of the finance 
company and its clientele. That is where 
Euclid’s proposition falls down, because 
the germ of the insurance company’s 
loss is not in the car itself, or not only 
there, but in the mind and heart of the 
owner. : 

“Moral hazard, which is the name given 
to varying degrees of risk from careless- 
ness to criminality, is a factor in all in- 
surance rates built on experience tables, 
as are the fire and theft rates on auto- 
mobiles. But moral hazard varies enor- 
mously in its effect on any identifiable 
group of cars, depending in the case of 
financed cars on whether or not the cars 
were priced too high, or were oversold, 
or were sold to poor credit risks, and 
so forth. 

“You will agree that the insurance 
companies in the making of rates have 
no choice but to deal with the car as 
the unit of underwriting. We will call 
that a statistical necessity. But in actual 
practice in the handling of finance ac- 
counts, the finance company becomes the 
unit of underwriting because of the po- 
tent influence on the loss ratio of the 
credit policies and other methods that 
are followed by the finance companies in 
getting their business and in handling it. 

Standard Cost Not Justified 

“Please bear in mind that my subject 
is the insurance problems of the finance 
business and not the problems of the 
insurance business, and I am speaking 
conscientiously to my subject. It has 
long seemed to me that many of the 
people in my own business have missed 
the point I have just made, because all 
too often we do not recognize the im- 
print, the stamp, of the finance company 
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methods on the insurance they buy, and 
by implication we would relegate them 
all to a standard cost, depriving the care- 
ful and thrifty of the advantage they 
have earned by their sound practices, 
and benefiting their less sound competi- 
tors. 5 

“As I see the whole picture, the finance 
business does not exist apart from the 
automobile industry, which it serves by 
facilitating the distribution of cars. Ob- 
viously, the insurance on those cars does 
not exist apart from the finance busi- 
ness. I think we may reasonably con- 
clude that but for the finance compa- 
nies, the cars involved would never have 
been built. Therefore, just as it is the 
duty of the finance business as a whole 
to adjust itself to the requirements of 
the automobile industry, so in my opin- 
ion it is the duty of the insurance busi- 
ness to adjust itself to the requirements 
of the finance business. 

“As I see it, you are not selling insur- 
ance; you are buying insurance primarily 
to protect the property mortgaged to 
you. Because it is impracticable to sep- 
arate the mortgagor’s interest from your 
own, and because it is more economical 
for all concerned, you simultaneously in- 
sure the purchaser’s interest, which 
waxes aS yours wanes through the pay- 
ment of the notes. Every finance com- 
pany, big or little, must have one uni- 
form coverage fitting the peculiar re- 
quirements of its business, one set of 
adjusters to deal with, and one adjust- 
ment policy. Equally, in my opinion, it 
should have the benefit of the lowest 
cost which its particular experiences jus- 
tifies. 

Rate Question Rests with Finance 

Company 

“If my analysis is correct, the solution 
of your insurance problems lies primarily 
in your own hands, which is where it 
should be. No finance company should 
expect to trade its careless credits against 
the average experience of the insurance 
companies on all their automobile busi- 
ness; whereas, on the other hand, any 
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Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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company can earn its right to the lowest 
rates. The trouble is that competition 
makes you all want to come in under 
the ‘most favored nation’ class, and it 
isn’t in the cards. 

“T recommend that any finance com- 
panies that are still doing so should stop 
the old practice of ‘shopping around’ for 
a cheap market. Sometimes the cheap- 
est market is the most expensive in the 
end. Inasmuch as the buyer of the car 
relies on you to provide sound indem- 
nity for his protection, your first duty 
is to pick a good company. Establish 
your connection through an agent who 
understands your business and is com- 
petent to handle it in the territory in 
which you operate, and stay with him. 
The right kind of agent will show you 
how to bring down your loss ratio, which 
means your insurance cost. There isn’t 
any magic to it, but only common sense. 

“It seems to me that in nearly all 
lines of business there is a general ten- 
dency these days to pay an undue amount 
of attention to some advantage, real or 
imaginary, that the other fellow has, and 
try to find some means to deprive him 
of it other than by good hard work. Per- 
haps you will forgive me if I obtrude 
at this point an assertion of my own 
deeply-felt philosophy: I believe in the 
utmost flexibility of all business forms 
not incompatible with the public interest, 
and in the fewest possible artificial re- 
straints upon initiative and enterprise. 
This belief applies not only to the in- 
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"Sly hands are grasping at your furs''— 


what stronger warning could women receive 
that their valuable furs are in dangers? Em- 
phasizing the hazards that threaten good 
furs, and the low cost of adequate protec- 
tion, the Alliance national advertising for 
October tells the reader to ‘Ask the Alliance 
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a 
surance field, but to the finance busi. 
ness, the investment business, the adver- 
tising business and every other Service 
trade or profession that aids the great 
processes of commerce and industry, 

“Therefore I urge you to continue to 
seek a solution of your competitive prob- 
lems by open discussion among your. 
selves, rather than by dividing into 
groups with apparently irreconcilable 
conflicts of interest, each group seeking 
some advantage at the expense of the 
others. I sincerely hope that the insur- 
ance fraternity will continue to do like- 
wise and that both the finance business 
and the insurance business may cO-oper- 
ate constructively, with the utmost flex- 
ibility, in meeting the requirements of 
the automobile industry and of the pub- 
lic that pays the bill.” 





N. J. INSURANCE COURSES 
Seth Boyden School of Dana College, 


Newark, Offers Training in 
Several Branches 
Announcement of insurance training 
courses offered by Seth Boyden School 
of Business of Dana College in Newark, 
in co-operation with the New Jersey So- 
ciéty of Insurance, has been made. 
Courses opened for the first semester, 
October 8. Registration will continue 
until October 15. One new instructor 
and two new courses have been added to 
the Dana College program. Leon Ro- 
senthal, a member of the firm of Rosen- 
thal & Klein, who holds a bachelor of 
arts degree from Cornell and a bachelor 
of laws degree from New Jersey Law 
School, will teach “General Insurance 
Salesmanship,” a new course. “Insur- 
ance Law” has been added to the pro- 
gram for this year and will be taught 
by L. J. Ackerman, an attorney and in- 
surance consultant. He will also teach 

“Principles of Insurance.” 

Life insurance courses, fundamentals 
and salesmanship, will begin November 
1. A special bulletin describing this pro- 
gram is being prepared. Courses for the 
second semester which begins in Febru- 
ary include casualty insurance, fidelity 
and surety bonds, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, fire insurance, inland marine, and 
insurance accounting. The _ insurance 
courses are offered with credit toward 
either the bachelor of science in business 
administration degree, certificate in in- 
surance, or the chartered life under- 
writers diploma. 





Wm. A. Steinmeyer Dies; 


Chairman of Allemannia 
William A. Steinmeyer, chairman of 
the board of the Allemannia Fire 0 
Pittsburgh, died suddenly last Friday at 
his home in Pittsburgh. He was 55 years 
of age and had been associated with the 
Allemannia as a director since 1911. He 
became chairman of the board on April 
15, 1931. Born in Pittsburgh on April 
17, 1879, Mr. Steinmeyer was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1902 and 
from the Pittsburgh Law School in 1905. 
Subsequently he was admitted to the bar 
and practiced law. He was interested in 
civic and charitable organizations. 


BROKERS’ AND AGENTS’ TESTS. 

Candidates for agents’ and brokers’ li- 
censes took the qualification tests of the 
New York Insurance Department recent- 
ly at Utica, Syracuse, Binghamton, Buf- 
falo and Rochester. Of those seeking 
agents’ licenses thirteen passed and 
twenty-two failed. Three passed and 
three failed the examination for brokers. 
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Nation’s Fire Bills Exceed Values 
Of Many Large Cities, Says Sturm 


Chairman of America Fore Companies Submits Astounding 
Figures to Show Extent of Fire Losses 


Over a Period of Years 


Fires in the United States within the 
last eight years have wiped out the equiv- 
alent in value of all the taxable build- 
ings in the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, according to comparative fig- 
ures made public by the Continental. The 
findings were announced this week by 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board, in 
a plea for observance of national Fire 
Prevention Week. The figure of $316.- 
000,000 for the national fire loss of 1933, 
still subject to increase, brought the total 
for eight years to $3,643,000,000, while the 
assessed value of all taxable real estate 
improvements in Manhattan is approxi- 
mately $3,625,000,000. 

“The terrific cost of fires is often over- 
looked because of the average man’s in- 
ability to imagine what the millions of 
dollars involved, would buy,” said Mr. 
Sturm. “The loss in 1933 was the small- 
est in years since 1917, due largely to 
declining values, yet the total of $316,- 
000,000 would build a huge city. It is 
more than the assessed valuation of 
buildings and land as well, in such cities 
as Albany, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, 
Dayton, Denver, Memphis, Oakland, 
Richmond, Seattle ,Springfield, Mass., 
and Youngstown. 

“The national fire loss has been more 
than all the money expended for con- 
struction, in the borough of Manhat- 
tan, every year except in 1929. And the 
$544,000,000 spent in construction during 
that boom year was exceeded by the fire 
losses in each of the three years from 
1924 to 1926, inclusive! 


$7,500,000,000 Lost Since 1917 


“Since 1917, the fire loss of the United 
States has reached a total of nearly $7,- 
500,000,000. That is more than a third 
of the gross national debt, as of 1932, 
when it was $19,487,000,000. It is nearly 
four times over the total indebtedness of 
the forty-eight state governments as 
computed in 1931, when it amounted to 
$1,976,844,000. In that year, the state 
governments collected general property 
taxes amounting to $371,410,000. And in 
the same year, fire was taking a greater 
toll—$464,333,000! 

“We are always shocked to learn of 
conflagrations such as those of Nome, 
Alaska, and the Chicago stockyards this 
year, Coney Island, in 1932, and Atlanta, 
in 1917. Yet with the exception of the 
northern Minnesota conflagration of 
1918 with a loss of $35,000,000, every one 
of them since the $350,000,000 San Fran- 
cisco blaze, is exceeded by the regular 
monthly fire toll for:the nation. Not 
once in six years has the monthly total 
fallen below $20,000,000! It rose above 
$44,000,000 in January, 1931. 

“Not all but a great part of this is 
covered by insurance. Eighty of the 
foremost fire insurance companies doing 
business in the United States, have paid 
out a total of more than $8,300,000,000 
since their organization or admission to 
the country. To grasp the significance 





BUFFALO BROKER KILLS SELF 


Frederick W. Carter, 68, Buffalo, N. Y., 
insurance broker and banker, shot and 
killed himself in his home in that city on 
October 5. Grief over the death of his 
wife, coupled with his own ill health, 
were believed to be responsible for his 
action. He had engaged in insurance 


brokerage for many years, also serving as 
treasurer of the Irish-American Savings 
and Loan Association of Buffalo, 


of that, the average man may remind 
himself that it couldn’t have been paid 
by all the money in circulation in the 
nation today—a total of $5,412,000,000! 
That sum of $8,300,000,000 at present 
prices, would pay for all the taxable 
buildings in the five boroughs of New 
York City, assessed today at$8 270,000,000. 

“The people of America will do well to 
use greater caution to divert a large part 
of this gigantic waste into profitable 
channels.” 





New Type of Extinguisher 
To Be Tested October 18 


The Firetox System has developed 
what it considers a new method of fire 
protection and will give a demonstration 
and test of this new extinguisher at At- 
tleboro, Mass., on Thursday morning, 
October 18. This extinguisher has passed 
rigorous tests by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and the Factory Mutuals. The 
Underwriters’ Laboratories in a report 
on this automatic carbon tetrachloride 
extinguisher said: “They are not a gen- 
eral substitute for automatic sprinkler 
systems. This device provides a new 
method of fire protection, and no regu- 
lations are now in effect for equipment 
of this type.” It is expected that there 
will be a large gathering of engineers, 
underwriters and _ representatives of 
other organizations at the tests to be 
conducted next Thursday. 











agent. 


We do not stop there. 


99 JOHN STREET 





Follow Through 


"Follow through”, says the tennis instructor as he 
shows a youngster the fine points of the game. 
"Follow through”, advises the golf pro, as he 
watches a protege swing. “Don't stop at the point 
of contact; continue the swing around!” 


In business, as well as sport, the successful follow 
through. And in insurance company management, 
too. Instead of stopping at the point of contact 
—when an agent is appointed—we follow through 
and do what we can to help him become a better 


Another point of contact is the lines we write. 
A good agent must do 
more than just write our lines satisfactorily for 
us. He must do infinitely more than satisfy his 
companies; he must satisfy his clients. 
must keep track of it all and be constantly selling 
insurance, not just our policies. 


Realizing this, we follow through and make every 
effort to help our agents toward success in their 
business, as well as ours. 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


| The 
UNION FIRE, 


Accident and General Insurance Company 


And he 
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OPEN AGENTS’ SERVICE OFFicg 





Established in the Washington Loan 
Trust Building; W. T. Reed, Jr 
Made Assistant Counsel — 

The Washington service office of th 
National Association of Insurance Pte 
for its members is now established at 
Room 1001, Washington Loan & Trust 
Building, F Street at Ninth, Northwest 
William T. Reed, Jr., is in charge a 
assistant counsel. The new office is Io. 
cated in the center of governmental and 
business activities. 

Members of the National Association 
may now avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the new office to se- 
cure information in regard to any insyr- 
ance question with which the affairs of 
the Federal government is concerned 
addressing the Washington office direct. 

As has been announced, Mr. Reed is a 
native of Washington, knows his way 
around in the Capitol City and is an ex- 
perienced local agent, for several years 
a member of the National Association 
It is generally conceded by the members 
that establishment of the Washington of- 
fice for their use is a decided step for- 
ward in the history of the association. 





Forest Insurance 


(Continued from Page 32) 
premium rate of forty-five cents on a 
100% coinsurance basis. The above loss 
figures indicate the possibility of a twen- 
ty-five cent level, approximately, if all 
or nearly all of the property in the ter- 
ritory could be written. 

i Unknown Factors 

[he principal unknown factor is that 
of the volume and character of business 
that might be done. After full consid- 
eration of all factors involved it was 
deemed inadvisable to undertake any ex- 
tension work for the present. Whether 
something may be done along this line 
later will depend on the interest dis- 
played and the evident demand for it 
either from timber or insurance circles 

Feeling that administrative or technical 
difficulties might possibly develop pro- 
hibitive features, the study made a care- 
ful inquiry into all ascertainable factors 
of valuation and appraisal, loss adjust- 
ment and policy contract requirements 
and other of the characteristics peculiar 
to the insurance business. No evidence 
could be discerned of difficulties greater 
than some of those that both the insur- 
ance business and the timber business 
have already encountered and _ sur- 
mounted. 

The study concludes that there is no 
real reason why fore&t fire insurance 
should not operate successfully when, as 
and if the owners of forest properties 
really desire the cover in sufficient vol- 
ume and spread to fulfill the require- 
ments of sound underwriting. It appears 
that the carriers may be justified in meet- 
ing them on the ground of equitable 
rates and policy terms the moment such 
a situation develops. 





MRS. H. B. CREVELING DIES 

Mrs. Henrietta B. Creveling, 78, widow 
of William G. Creveling, died on Tues- 
day last week at the home of her son, 
William B. Creveling, in Washington, 
N. J. She was secretary of the William 
G. Creveling Co. agency which was start- 
ed by James Taylor in 1876 and pur- 
chased after his death by W. G. Crevel- 
ing. W. B. Creveling is now president 
of the agency and Emily M. Creveling 
vice-president. The deceased was active 
until forced to retire a few years ago 
by illness. She was active for many 
years in church work. , 


F. I. A. CONFERENCE HELD. 

The Factory Insurance Association 
held a three-day conference this week 
in Hartford’ with nearly seventy persons 
present from all sections of the field. 
Mayor J. Watson Beach welcomed the 
delegates. F. Minot Blake, chairman 0 
the executive committee, and C. W. John- 
son of Philadelphia were among the 
speakers. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





ORGANIZED 1855 


(Securities at Market Value) 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities al Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
68 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 








~ MERIT CONFIDENCE 


.- THESE ARE 





SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 








Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 








Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value + 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The movies have most recently heard 
of the old joke, current since 1890, about 
a man’s identity being denied as a joke 
by his friends when the former is rely- 
ing on their support when put into a po- 
sition where identification is absolutely 
necessary. An incident like this hap- 
pened in Glens Falls, N. Y., and was 
perpetrated by Charlie Cool on Dick Van 
Vranken, now vice-president and general 
adjuster of the Home, but then state 
agent. In the course of his travels by 
automobile to Glens Falls he was de- 
tained by a local policeman for some 
minor infraction, and his first thought, 
naturally, was to have Charlie Cool, his 
good local agent and friend, and who 
also happened to be mayor at the time, 
“ease” him off. 

He went to Charlie’s office with the 
policeman and the latter asked his su- 
perior, Mayor Charlie Cool, whether he 
knew this gentleman whom he had “tak- 
en.” Charlie looked up for a moment 
and said, “I never saw him before in my 
life.” I thought at the time that it was 
a little raw and that he had overstepped 
the bounds of propriety in perpetrating 
this joke. And I could tell him this 
because I was not in his office and 
couldn’t affect the premium account. 


The sense of humor differs with dif- 
ferent people. Same as when Dick Kis- 
sam spread the report at the Iroquois 
at Buffalo that I had died, and I created 
quite a stir when I walked in and con- 
fronted the clerk, who seemed to insist 
that I was dead, just because Dick had 
told him so. 

Recently I heard that Arthur E. Post 
of Syracuse, N. Y., had died and that 
that agency was sold- to a former col- 
league of mine in the Loyalty Group 
field forces, Lyman D. Bailey. Arthur E. 
Post, however, is not the famous Arthur 
A. Post of the well-known and success- 
ful agency at Utica, N. Y., a hell raiser 
in his time, as he represented non-asso- 
ciation stock companies and naturally 
made enemies among association field 
men and local agents, but was only doing 
what his companies wanted him to do to 
build up business. (In those days many 
companies, now very “saintly” as to 
boards and associations, were using this 
device, viz., cutting rates, to get an en- 
trée into the business, after facing a 
stone wall built up by well-established 
agents and the older companies, who nat- 
urally did not want any stranger to 
butt in.) 

I myself, being on the executive com- 
mittee, simply did my duty in trying to 
checkmate him, but not as a personal 
matter but purely as a business matter, 
and have retained his friendship, I hope. 
Well, anyway, I confused the two per- 
sonalities, who were not even related, 
and in my mind reviewed Arthur W. 
Post’s history and my relations with him, 
1894-1934, and felt a real pang at his 
(presumed) passing on. I concluded that, 
all in all, he was a pretty good “scout,” 
and that he averaged, if not 100%, then 
anyway 75 to 80% insurance to value, 
applied to character, if you know what 
I mean. When I got to Utica my idea 
was to look up his surviving partners 
at once and condole with them, when, 
lo and behold! while I was lunching 
somebody walked up to me and greeted 
me with “Hello, Chief!” 

I looked up and it was Arthur W. Post, 
not dead but very much alive; and he 
explained to me at length that he was 


not Arthur E. Post but Arthur W. Post. 
The fact that I found him alive gave me 
great pleasure and started off that week 
in a happy frame of mind. 
: « * 
Change in Values of Store and Market 
Places 

I have told about developments in lo- 
cations of large department stores, due 
to the coming of automobiles, outside of 
the city limits of sizable towns, as for 
instance Albany, where Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. have built their large de- 
partment store between Albany and Me- 
nands, N. Y., in the open country, along 
the main state highway, with plenty of 
free parking space for employes and cus- 
tomers’ cars. This avoids the downtown 
congestion in getting to the store and 
parking on narrow streets. It has revo- 
lutionized the real estate market as to 
values of real estate for store sites in 
many downtown sections throughout the 
country. As a natural sequence, a pub- 
lic market fed by farmers for a hundred 
miles around and patronized by custom- 
ers from all over the Albany district and 
countryside has recently been completed 
in the hitherto agricultural flats between 
the Albany-Troy road and the Hudson 
River, providing free space for both 
farmers and customers and putting the 
old downtown public market at Albany 
to great disadvantage; so much so that 
they no longer charge farmers for bring- 
ing their produce there, as they did up 
to recent times. 

The whole district, filled with stores 
of all kinds, catering to farmers, res- 
taurants, saloons, etc., is adversely af- 
fected. Instead the country market place 
is building up with stores and businesses. 
This will have a profound effect on the 
passing of risks in obsolete or obsoles- 
cent market districts, hitherto profitable, 
in the larger cities and should be noted 
carefully and analyzed by underwriters. 

x  * * 
Origin of Civilization 

It amuses me to see that a lot of sci- 
entists have not yet broken away from 
the theory that life and civilization could 
not have originated on this continent in- 
dependently of the Eastern hemisphere. 
No doubt these theories are inspired by 
the mythologies of all religious faiths 
taught for centuries before and after 
Christ. There is no good reason to as- 
sume that all that happened in the West- 
ern hemisphere must have come from 
some other continent. A_ civilization 
whose origin cannot yet be explained 
existed in Mexico, Central and South 
America about 300 A. D. and in some 
parts of South America perhaps thous- 
ands of years before Christian era, that 
was as high and perhaps higher than 
that of medieval Europe. 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
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Early Crop Insurance 


When the ancient Incas of Peru guard- 
ed against poor harvests by collecting a 
portion of the crop from every farmer 
to contribute to the help of those whose 
crops failed, that was crop insurance 
practiced when the ancestors of the Eng- 
lish in the North woods of Germany were 
wild men. 

* * * 


A Husband’s Confession 

In 1900 my wife and I spent the sum- 
mer at Sabbathday Point on upper Lake 
George, at a small boarding house now 
grown to large proportions. The owner, 
Mrs. Carney, was a very fine lady and 
helped my wife a great deal in caring for 
our two babies, one of whom is now 
thirty-five years old. It so happened 
that in midsummer Mrs. Carney’s cook 
left her flat, having gone on a spree. 
So my wife, in return for Mrs. Carney’s 
friendliness, offered to and did help Mrs. 
Carney for a day or two in the kitchen 
to cook meals for the boarders. After 
that Mrs. Hornbostel ruled the roost, as 
far as getting what she wanted during 
that and following summers. Mrs. Car- 
ney’s son, who is now running the place 
and who was a small boy at that time, 
still speaks about this episode. 

I have learned a lot from my wife 
about “handling” people. She is a born 
manager and diplomat. She has even 
been able to rule me without my always 
being aware of it which, I freely admit, 
has been a difficult job at times. As 
she rarely reads my drivel, I am entirely 
safe in writing this, though sometimes 
she does get a hold of my files and may 
run into this item. She wouldn’t tell me 
right away, of course, but sooner or later 
she would diplomatically sandwich in a 
sarcastic remark or two which would tell 
me plainly that she had read and ab- 
sorbed fully what I had written. 

A man is rarely great to his wife, and 
I fear my literary talents are not appre- 
ciated as they should be at my own fire- 
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Western Department 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
F. D. LAYTON, President S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
Statement December 31, 1933, to New York I e Dep 
PE IN, 50 gales x aces woe OD PA ed ae RRS ie ao wiacee aaeeeet $39,924,452.58 
LIABILITIES 

ali oe ae ema ae Geel DAs dc acd “o. wn bw wel aa ,000,000. 

en a I MORNIN 7.5. GYD lacie Wb: alse. isih Wile ood 96 bo. dai nee6dteras 14,302,959.18 

re ih snark to 0/4, & Raid oak 6. dw bin eos % e's ac wraoe aint 1,984,950.21 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses.........................ccccue 1,049,490.04 

I aia SN ia, be papi a: 80S ge 0 OS8 Ds 0'd 0.0 dd odd oo eae 0,000.00 

amen Ga Gane CGD oi ok ee cc ce ccc be kcbess 3,769,288.38 

Reserve for Contingencies (General)........... iol ak ania heat erathomabatet 1,700,000.00 

Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, Market Prices).............. 11,867,764.77 
$39,924,452.58 

Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders....................... Sie's67,764.97 











side. She is often told by outsiders that 
they have read her husband’s articles in 
the papers but refuses to get excited. 
She says I tell her almost all I am going 
to write and that I try out things on her 
and watch reactions. “So why should I 
read his stuff when I get it from the 
source ?” or words to that effect. Women 
are peculiar and different in many tre- 
spects, but how delightfully and inter- 
estingly peculiar. 





Marine Definition Off 


Temporarily in California 


The Joint Committee on Interpretation 
and Complaint in connection with the na- 
tion-wide definition of inland marine un- 
derwriting powers has announced that 
application of the definition will not be 
enforced in California pending negotia- 
tions with the California Insurance De- 
partment relative to important questions 
of underwriting authority in that state. 
The Insurance Commissioner of Dela- 
ware has permitted the writing of per- 
sonal property floaters in that state, it 
was announced recently. 





NEW FIRM IN TORONTO 


Formation of a new insurance firm is 
announced in Toronto by Walter Black- 
burn and E. (Sandy) McKay, who will 
represent the Providence Fire of Paris 
as sole agents in Toronto. The firm wil 
be known as Blackburn & McKay and 
has offices at 43 Victoria Street, To 
ronto. Both members are well known 
in insurance circles. Mr. Blackburn 1s 
a son of the late H. M. Blackburn, who 
was formerly manager of the Sun In 
surance Office for Canada. He was ft 
cently insurance manager for C. S. Gunn 
of Winnipeg and previous to that was 
secretary of the Western Canada Insut- 
ance Club. Mr. McKay is also wel 
known in the Ontario field, having beet 
previously with the Great American, the 
— Oak, the Fidelity Phenix and the 

un. 
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Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Massachusetts 





PHOTOGRAPH BY FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


SPANNING THE YEARS TOGETHER 


ROM the small tannery sketched in the oval to the ex- 
tensive modern plant as viewed from an airplane; from 
modest beginnings to the distinction of being the 
world’s largest manufacturers of leather belting—such 

is the fifty-seven year span pictured above. 





In that span, insurance has been an important support. The first 
insurance policy for the Graton & Knight Company was issued in 
1877 by The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company 
Limited through its Worcester, Massachusetts, agents—Monroe, 
Ingraham & Parker. “L. & L. & G.” insurance, placed through 
the same agency, protects the Graton & Knight Company today. 
The insured, the agent, and the Company have been bound 


together in trust and friendship which have strengthened with the 
passing of time. 


The “L. & L. & G.,” a member of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, has 
played an important part in protecting American industry since 
1848. It has kept faith with its policyholders and its agents. A 
letter recently received from Monroe, Ingraham & Parker contains 
this comment: “It is our sincere hope that the Liverpool & London 
& Globe will keep this office as its representative and allow us to 
add another fifty years to the fifty that have passed.” 


Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups offer to agents and in- 
sureds time-tested facilities which strengthen old friendships and 
create new ones. 





ROYAL- LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Pa. Conference on 
Resident Agents’ Law 


CHANGE IN RULING IS SOUGHT 





Meeting Held Yesterday at Harrisburg 
to Discuss Business Written Out- 
side of State 





Company officials, company counsel 
and representatives of various insurance 
organizations met yesterday in Harris- 
burg, Pa., with Acting Insurance Com- 
missioner Graff and Deputy Attorney 
General Saylor to discuss the interpre- 
tation of Section 623 of the resident 
agents’ law. Under the old interpreta- 
tion business written outside of the state 
(both fire and casualty) on risks located 
in Pennsylvania by unlicensed agents or 
brokers were forwarded by the latter to 
the companies who in turn sent them to 
Philiadelphia agents for counter-signa- 
ture. The state received a tax on the 
policy and the agent a fee for counter- 
signing. 

Recently the Insurance Department 
ruled that such business was illegal. That 
no business could be written by any un- 
licensed agents or brokers from other 
States and that those agents and brokers 
would have to come into Pennsylvania, 
take an examination and then pay a $10 
fee for their non-resident licenses. Un- 
der this ruling much of the =. 
insurance is affected, such as the A. & P. 
stores, which are written by agents and 
brokers in other states and the policies 
sent to Philadelphia for counter-signa- 
ture. 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania immediately opposed the new rul- 
ing on the ground that under the old 
interpretation the state at least received 
a tax and the agents a fee for the coun- 
ter-signing. The Federation declared that 
were the new ruling to stand the agents 
and brokers affected would not come to 
Pennsylvania to take tests for licenses. 





Bassett Resigns 


(Continued from Page 33) 

ager of the German companies. He went 
to him and said that he had made appli- 
cation for the special agency of another 
company. He was offered more money 
if he would stay, but declared he thought 
he should stand pat on the letter he 
wrote. 

“Very well, then,” said the manager, 
Adolph Loeb, a lovable old man of fine 
character, “you must take time off to 
go to Newark and make your application 
in person. You will never get such a 
job by simply writing for it. If you 
don’t get it, your job is still here.” 

So Bassett took the train for Newark 
and was given the new position. When 
he started with the Firemen’s the pre- 
mium income in the seven states was 
$120,000, of which $60,000 was in Cook 
County alone. He was a special of un- 
usual ability and gradually more sfates 
were added until he had fourteen. The 
premium income kept growing until in 
1909 it had passed the half million mark. 
Thinking that this was too much terri- 
tory and too much business for one man 
to handle Bassett made a trip to the 
home office and presented the situation 
to the officers of the company with the 
suggestion that the Firemen’s open a 
Western department. The officers were 
agreeable and suggested that Mr. Bassett 
appear before the board, which he did 
with the result that on January 1, 1910, 
a Western department was opened. In- 
cidentally, when in April, 1923, Mr. Bas- 
sett became president of the Firemen’s 
and moved to Newark the Western de- 
partment’s net agency premiums were in 
excess of $4,500,000 

The Western Insurance Bureau 

While Western manager of the Fire- 
men’s, along with Charles E. Sheldon, 
then manager of the American of New- 
ark; E. G. Halle, manager of the old 
Germania, and some other western man- 
agers of non-Union companies, formed 
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value the dependability 
and nationwide prestige 


of the 
NORWICH UNION 
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NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 
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Kingan 25 Years with 
London & Lancashire. 


Gilbert Kingan, United States man. 
ager of the London & Lancashire anq | 
president of the Orient, has completed | 
twenty-five years of service with the | 
former company. To mark the Occa- | 
sion he was given a testimonial dip. | 
ner Tuesday by Hartford and New| 
York associates at the Wampanoag | 
Country Club wear Hartford and pre- | 
sented with a” silver coffee service. 
Born October 24, 1892, in Liverpool, 
England, Mr. Kingan began his insur- | 
ance career with the London & Lan- | 
cashire at the head office in October, | 
1909. He was later transferred to 
Manchester. In 1927 he became agen. | 
cy secretary of the United States | 
branch at Hartford and on July |, 
1929, was made manager. 











the Western Insurance Bureau. In later 
years he served that organization jin 
many capacities, including being presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. His activities and influence in 
the Western Insurance Bureau form a 
chapter in itself which is too long to de- 
scribe. His speeches in executive session 
and before committees on such subjects 
as separation and other controversial 
matters were so powerful and convincing 
that for some years he has been recog- 
nized as the leader of that organization. 
It can be stated that nothing of real 
consequence which the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau has done happened without 
the cognizance of Bassett and was often 
influenced by him. 

The Firemen’s started grouping com- 
panies in January, 1916. At the time 
Bassett was vice-president of the com- 
pany and a member of the board. In 
July of that year he appeared before the 
resident officers and the members of the 
board and stated that in his opinion the 
best interests of the company would be 
conserved if it were conducted on the 
group plan. He pointed to the example 
of the British companies as indicating 
the success there is in group operation 
and called attention to the group opera- 
tion of certain American companies. He 
recommended that the resident officers 
and board make up their minds to form 
the nucleus of a group, and his sugges- 
tion was that either a new company be 
formed as a running mate of the Fire- 
men’s, or to get control of a seasoned 
company. The officers and the directors 
agreed with the main points of his ad- 
dress, and, upon his urging that the best 
plan would be to affiliate the right kind 
of seasoned company, they authorized 
him to do so. As a result Bassett went 
out and pulled off two affiliations. They 
were the Girard Fire & Marine, and the 
Mechanics, both of Philadelphia. 

That was the beginning of the long 
chain of companies which began to carry 
the banner of the leader Firemen’s. The 
third company affiliated was the Nation- 
al-Ben Franklin. And in that transaction 
there was an exchange of stock between 
the two companies. 

Bank Agency Controversy 

During the time that the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents was level- 
ing its guns at Mr. Bassett and his com- 
panies he was not a bit disturbed. Among 
other things he knew that the assault 
was advertising his companies. Prior to 
the time he came East he lost less than 
twenty agents, by the way. as a result 
of the strenuous assault made upon him 
by the National Association. Further 
checking seemed unnecessary to him. 
During the siege he was const antly asked 
by reporters for insurance papers if he 
wanted to make any comments. He re- 
fused interviews, bided his time and when 
he got ready to talk he issued a blast 
which is generally regarded as one of the 
most effective and well written docu- 
ments which ever came from the pen of 
an insurance man. Having spoken once 
he let it go at that and has been silent 
on the subject ever since. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 


Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


G.ose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorRK 


Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sussex Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1928 Capital $1,000,000.00 


October includes Fire Prevention 
Week. How are you using it? 


Every year that week serves to focus 
the attention of insurance buyers on the 
great loss of life and property from pre- 
ventable fires. More important, it reminds 
people for one short week to be careful, 
to prevent preventable fires and cut down 
this loss. 


Every arm of government and business 
lends its help. Agents, brokers and others 
in insurance are the key men in this effort. 
While their activity is unselfish, producers 
can turn it to profit. 


Fire insurance protects every week and 
every day in the year. Similarly, fires 
should be prevented every week and every 
day. Therefore stress fire prevention 
every week and every day. Remind your 
clients that fire prevention is more than 
a one-week affair; that it is an every-week 
necessity. You will build confidence in 
yourself and business as well. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


92 William Street 





Manager 


New York, NY. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Every man owes a part of his time 
and money to the development of 
the business or industry in which 
he is engaged.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Depreciation Should Be Explained 
To Assured When Policy Is Issued 


By Clarence Hayes 


The following exposition of the neces- 
sity of explaining in advance of any loss 
the matter of depreciation of property to 
an assured was published in the August 
issue of the Employers’ Pioneer, the house 
organ of the Employers Fire of Boston. 

Depreciation is the rock on which the 
amicable adjustment of many a fire loss 
is wrecked. Because so many policy- 
holders do not realize that this matter 
of depreciation is something which the 
insurance company is justly entitled to 
consider, ill will is frequently created 
in the settlement of a fire loss and good- 
will previously built up is broken down. 

There is nothing that we use in daily 
life that remains constant in value. 
Everything is either appreciating or de- 
preciating, whether you consider its in- 
trinsic value or what you might call its 
cash value, or consider its usefulness. 

The primary purpose of a fire insur- 
ance contract is indemnification for loss 
sustained. Obviously, you cannot lose 
what you do not have, and you do not 
have the full value or the cost price of 
a suit after you have worn that suit sev- 
eral years. 

Explain When Policy Is Issued 


Agents can co-operate with the com- 
pany in explaining these matters at the 
time they sell the contract. Suppose an 
agent said, when he delivered a policy: 
“You'll find the Employers’ Fire insur- 
ance company very fair in its adjustment 
of losses, if you are unfortunate enough 
to have one. It will pay you the true 
value of what you have lost by fire. Of 
course, you don’t expect them to pay 
you more than it’s worth nor do you 
expect them to pay you less. The question 
of depreciation is something which must 
be considered in the adjustment of any 
loss, but, should you have a loss and this 
question come up, I am sure that you 
will find the Employers’ Fire reason- 
able just as I know they will find you 
reasonable.” 

If such a statement as that were made, 
it would probably call for no further ex- 
planation on the part of the agent but 
would sow the seed which would later 
prevent unpleasantness should a loss oc- 
cur and this question of depreciation 
come up. 

A case in point, on the matter of de- 


preciation occurred in Massachusetts re- 
cently. An assured made claim for water 
damage of a lot of shoe lasts that had 
never been used. These lasts, as usual, 
were made of rock maple which has a 
low point of water absorption. They 
had been subjected to a fine spray of 


water for less than five minutes. The 
assured claimed total loss. 
Assured Pads Claim 
Let us examine this case in detail. 


New lasts, never used, finish not marred, 
material rock maple, subject to water 
less than five minutes, volume of water 
small, drainage good, building well aired, 
circulation of air excellent, equals the 
damage. In this case, the answer is 
nothing. In other words, there was no 
damage for which any adjustment should 
have been made. Investigation showed 
that these lasts had been purchased in 
anticipation of certain business which 
did not materialize. On account of 
changes in styles, the lasts were obso- 
lete. Their true value at the time the 
so-called loss was reported to us was 
equal to their value as stovewood. 

Apart from what has already been said 
as to the true value of these lasts, how- 
ever, in addition, there has been depre- 
ciation on these lasts which had reduced 
the value prior to the loss to an amount 
comparable to what they could have been 
sold for after the loss occurred. 

A fire insurance contract, as we have 
said, is designed to indemnify for loss 
sustained. It is not and it should not 
be expected that it would be protection 
against a poor investment. 

Agents and brokers have it in their 
power to make situations of this kind 
rare in occurrence. Agents and brokers 
are interested in protecting the company, 
providing the company fulfils its con- 
tractual obligation. 

Proper explanation of the contract and 
its operation in the event of loss should 
be made to the assured upon delivery of 
the policy by the agent or broker. This 
explanation should be made so clear that 
in the event of loss the settlement is de- 
layed only by proper investigation, ex- 
amination, and compilation of figures. 

Answering Assured’s Position 

Of course, an assured might advance 

the argument that if he had not had 


any fire he would not have found it nec- 
essary to purchase new materials, clothes, 
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etc. That is true. However, replg 
ment of the new article would ak 
necessary so soon as replacement of th 
old article would have been necessary 
had there been no fire. In other war 
if you buy a chair on January ] 19%, 
and it is destroyed by fire on December 
31, 1934, and the ordinary service a 
expected to get out of that chair js fie 
years, you will be able to get a chair e 
January 1, 1935, which will last five years 
The difference between the price you 
paid for the new chair and money yoy 
received from the insurance company for 
the old chair might be called the Price 
paid for the use of the old chair for a 
period of one year. The new chair which 
you then found it necessary to buy woul 
last you longer than the old chair woul 
have lasted had there been no fire, Simj. 
lar examples might be drawn as applied 
to wearing apparel, merchandise, 
buildings involved. 

Reasonable consideration of this point 
should convince the assured that the 
period from purchase to loss of an article 
by fire is not to be considered as a period 
of time when he had possession of the 
article and used it as he saw fit withou 
any cost to himself. If a fire insurance 
company paid the cost price of article 
which the insured had enjoyed one, two 
or three years or more, in the event 
those articles were destroyed by fire, it 
would mean that the assured had re. 
ceived the use from those articles durin 
that time for nothing. Obviously, most 
fair-minded men would not expect this, 
and you will find the average person 
auick to understand this if it is properly 
explained. R 

Agents and brokers might also point 
out to their policyholders that should 
the companies change their stand on this 
matter of depreciation, should they give 
the policyholder a check for $500, if mer- 
chandise or property costing $500 three 
years prior to the fire was destroyed 
the cost of fire insurance protection 
would increase materially. 





Policy Reformed Through 


Agents’ Failure to Act 


In an action by Prudie H. Wooten 
against the United States Fire of New 
York, the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals held, affirming the Federal District 
Court for eastern South Carolina, that 
where the company’s agent, thinking that 
his employe had transferred fire policies 
on the property in possession of the first 
mortgagee to plaintiff who had pur 
chased the property at foreclosure, as- 
sured plaintiff’s agent that such trans- 
fer had been effected, as requested by the 
purchaser, but the indorsement had not 
been mailed to the mortgagee nor a copy 
to the insurance company’s principal of- 
fice in the state, as was the custom of 
the agency, there was a mutual mistake 
which entitled the purchaser to reforma- 
tion of the policy after destruction of the 
property, and to recovery thereon. 

It was not the agent’s custom, when 
policy was in possession of a mortgagee, 
to furnish the owner of the property 3 
copy of the insurance company’s consent 
to a transfer of ownership. 





WINS STATE FAIR AWARD 


The Louisville (Ky.) Board of Fire 
Underwriters has been awarded a silver 
cup by the Kentucky State Fair Boarl 
for having the third largest advance sales 
of tickets to the fair. Last year the 
board won fourth prize in this connec 
tion. Sol B. Winer of the Gibson & 
Winer agency was chairman of th 
board’s committee and Smith T. Bailey 
of the Bailey agency as usual devoted? 
lot of time to making the fair a success 





BIRMINGHAM FIRE DIVIDEND 
The executive committee of the Bit 
mingham Fire of Alabama recently 


authorized payment of the regular qua™ 
terly dividend of 214% on September 
For several years the company has 
paying dividends at the yearly rate 
10%. r + 
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Lloyd’s Register Is 
Extending Its Work 


now DOING NON-MARINE WORK 


Slump in Shipbuilding Leads British Body 
to Survey Machinery for Govern- 
ment and Private Companies 


A notable indication of the extremely 
quiet state of shipbuilding in recent 
years is the fact that the work of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping has been much ex- 
tended in directions other than marine, 
which, if it were to assume really large 
proportions, might suggest the need for 
a revision of the title of the society. 

The new annual report mentions a fur- 
ther development of operations of this 
kind; it refers to the testing of struc- 
tural steel for the Office of Works, 
which has been carried out for several 
years and it states that the Register’s 
services have been utilized by a num- 
ber of foreign Governments, public insti- 
tutions, and private undertakings for in- 
spections of a wide range of material and 
items of machinery plant, including land 
engines and boilers, steam, air, and gas 
containers, forging and castings for land 
turbines, electrical machinery, and iron 
and steel tubes. 


Supervises Construction of Cylinders 
and Boilers 


Under the provisional regulations is- 
sued last year by the British Home Of- 
fice the Register was appointed as the 
authority to supervise the manufacture 
and testing of compressed gas cylinders 
intended for the storage of coal gas to 
be used as fuel for automotive vehicles, 
and that the society is recognized under 
the terms of the Indian Boiler Acts, 1923, 
as an organization competent to grant 
certificates relating to the construction 
of boilers intended for export to that 
country. 

An increasing amount of work, it is 
stated, has also been done during the 
last twelve months on behalf of Brit- 
ish insurance offices in surveying ma- 
chinery insured by them abroad. In the 
United Kingdom important insurance of- 
fices covering the risks of accidents to 
machinery maintain their own staffs of 
surveyors, who carry out periodical in- 
spections with a view to the avoidance of 
a breakdown and consequent risk of in- 
jury to life and property. It is easy to 
imagine that in some parts of the world 
the services of surveyors such as are 
maintained by the Register, primarily in 
connection with shipbuilding, may also be 
useful for other purposes. 


INACTIVE CO. STARTS AGAIN 


The British Commercial Fire Insurance 
Co. of London, founded in 1909 but inac- 
tive for some time, again actively en- 
tered the market on September 1. New 
fully paid in capital in the sum of £25,000 
has been obtained from British and Vi- 
ennese interests, providing the necessary 
money for operating the company. Ma- 
tine and fire business will be written. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AGENT 

The E. W. Schwarz Agency has been 
appointed Brooklyn agent for the Trans- 
continental of the National of Hartford 
group. This agency also represents the 
London & Scottish, Lumbermen’s and 
Occidental. 


INDIANA VETERAN DIES 
William H. Heiny, 83, for forty-five 
years head of the Heiny Insurance Agen- 
cy, Monticello, Ind., handling casualty 
and fire lines, died recently after an ill- 
hess of two weeks. The widow and a 
foster daughter survive. 


PERMITS ALL RISK FLOATER 

The Kentucky Insurance Commission- 
er, G. B. Senff, has restored the all risk 
Personal property floater, written under 
mand marine coverage, following the ac- 
tion taken by a number of other states. 


NEW MONTREAL AGENCY 

With offices at 275 St. James Street, 
Montreal, a new insurance agency has 
been granted a Dominion charter under 
the name of the Peerless Insurance 
Agencies, Ltd. The president of the new 
company will be C. F. Charbonneau, who 
for a number of years has been asso- 
ciated with the Canada Life and at one 
time was inspector for a number of fire 
insurance companies in Canada. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
Franklin Fire, a member of the Home 
group, and the Prudential Assurance of 
London, casualty department, to repre- 
sent these companies in the Dominion. 


OKLAHOMA AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Oklahoma Association of Insurors 
annual convention will be held October 
28 at the Oklahoma Club in Oklahoma 
City. Invitation has been issued to the 


National Association to send a repre- 
sentative to address the convention. 

The morning session will be closed, 
with agents only, being admitted. The 
afternoon session will be an open meet- 
ing. The committee on arrangement 
comprises E. R. Ledbetter, Herbert Hei- 
man and E. W. Clarke. 


BALANCE CLEARING OFFICE 

Fire insurance companies operating in 
Mississippi have opened an agency bal- 
ance clearing office in conjunction with 
the Mississippi State Rating Bureau. 
The clearing office will begin to func- 
tion in November when the companies 
will report on unpaid balances due in 
August. No agencies will be required 
to make reports. Insurance Commis- 
sioner George D. Riley previously de- 
clined to undertake the handling of past 
due agency balances. 


HONORED BY FIREMAN’S FUND 


P. K. Morrison & Co., Inc., general 
agents at Muncie, Ind., have received 
from the Fireman’s Fund of San Fran- 
cisco a handsomely engrossed and hand 
illuminated copy of a resolution recently 
passed by the board of directors of that 
company in appreciation of more than 
twenty-five years of continuous loyal 
representation by the general agency in 
the Muncie area. 


GETTING NEW AGENTS 


W. A. Waters, Eastern manager at 
Philadelphia of the Pacific National 
Fire, has been active since assuming his 
post. He recently announced that he 
had made more than a score of agency 
appointments in eastern Pennsylvania, 
including Harrisburg, Wilkes - Barre, 
Scranton, Lancaster and Hazleton. 
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Asks Agents to Spend 
More Time Soliciting 


L. E. FALLS GIVES SALES TALK 








American of N. J. Vice-President Says 
Production Depends Upon Concen- 
tration on Sales Efforts 





Some new angles of sales promotion 
were presented to local agents by Lau- 
rence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, in addressing the 
members of the Tennessee Association 
of Insurance Agents at their annual 
meeting in Memphis last week. He told 
them their premium income can be in- 
creased even in this depression period 
by devoting a greater percentage of time 
during business hours to direct solicita- 
tion of new and old customers and shift- 
ing practically all the office work to 
agency employes. The agent, the sales- 
man, should be on the firing line all the 
time, Mr. Falls said, and he feels cer- 
tain that an agent’s business will be ben- 
efited in proportion to the increased 
amount of effort he puts into sales so- 
licitation. 

In speaking to the Tennessee agents 
Mr. Falls said in part: 

In recent years, I have heard several 
observers of keen discernment, familiar 
with and successful in the operation of 
business other than insurance, state that 
the weakest link in the system of fire 
insurance company management is our 
marketing system. Whether or not that 
broad generalization is justified, we have 
all seen ample evidénce, since 1929, that 
corrections are badly needed in several 
directions. Some of these have been 
brought into operation by agency asso- 
ciations; some are still to be solved by 
legislation within our own: organization, 
and some are matters of long periods 
of education. The long-time credit evil, 
indulged in by some companies, has led 
many agencies into bankruptcy. Indul- 
gence in this respect turned out to be 
anything but kindness to the indulgent 
agent. This weakness, which is being 
rapidly cured, is cited here as an out- 
standing example of our ability to rec- 
tify, from within the business, unsound 
practices which have been allowed to 
grow up. 


Duty of Agents to Provide Protection 


The volume of insurance written by 
stock company corporations has a much 
larger significance than its effect upon 
the surpluses and the dividends of the 
companies, or the commission earnings 
of their agents. It is a measure of the 
extent to which these companies dis- 
charge their stewardship in the protec- 
tion of the nation’s wealth, which is sub- 
ject to the perils against which we in- 
sure. If we fail to distribute this pro- 
tection to the extent that it is needed, 
we shall no longer as a class of com- 
panies be entrusted with approximately 
85% of all such business in the United 
States. Some other system of insurance 
will supplant the one in which you and 
your companies are now engaged. 

It is true that in the last five years 
insurable values have decreased; but the 
premium income for fire insurance has 
decreased heavily for another reason, 
which is one of the weaknesses of our 
system. The salesmen of our business, 
along with other individuals, have been 
under the influence of fear and timidity 
and many a sale of a policy which a cus- 
tomer needed has never been made be- 
cause there was no attempt at a sale. 
Twenty years ago a special agent for a 
fire insurance company was moved by 
his company into a new field, and he 
was told by the other field men that 
there was nothing to be gained by seek- 
ing an agent in a certain town. So many 
field men of other companies told him 
the same thing that he concluded to in- 
vestigate for himself. He readily ob- 
tained an excellent representation for his 
company in that town because the other 
field men had for so many years believed 
that there was no opportunity, that a 


new market had grown up while the 
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other field men excused their failure by 
quoting the general opinion that no op- 
portunity existed. 

I make no accusation that any one of 
you devotes too few daylight hours to 
direct solicitation; but I ask you to ask 
yourselves, individually, how many hours 
a day you spend in the office at clerical 
tasks which the office girl can do much 
better. How many of you are satisfied 
with the amount of premium you now 
receive from certain customers when you 
have no accurate knowledge of how 
much more that customer needs and have, 
therefore, never attempted to learn 
whether or not it can be sold to him? 

How many of you have an analysis 
sheet, which you can secure gratis from 
your companies, listing the coverages you 
now place for your good customers and 
showing graphically the kinds of insur- 
ance which that customer does not have 
through you? Some/of you employ such 
a method of analyzing your potential 
sales market. Of those who do, how 
many of you prepare these sheets your- 
selves, when it should be done by the 
office girl, while you assume the much 
more difficult task of sales promotion 
work and direct selling ? 


Increased Income 34% 


I have personal knowledge of the books 
of account of an agency which increased 
its commission income 34% in one year 
—a so-called “depression year”’—by the 
two partners asking themselves these 
questions, making to themselves truth- 
ful answers without alibies and applying 
the corrective measures which this self- 
analvsis indicated. In the year in which 
they “found” themselves, and discovered 
their strength and real ability and use- 
fulness to themselves and the business, 
neither of them performed any office 
task which someone else in the office 
could do. When they played golf they 
called it “play” and not “customer enter- 
tainment”; they credited as working 
hours only those devoted to the direct 
service of their existing accounts and 
whole-hearted, earnest sales work in the 
development of new business. 

There is no market today for those 
who believe there is no such market; 
but I heard a salesman remark, within 
the last thirty days, that it was just a 
shame how easy it was to sell use and 
occupancy policies to medium-sized and 
large accounts. Many of these had 
dropped their net earnings policies two 
or three years ago, and the agents han- 
dling their other business had not yet 
mustered up enough courage to propose 
that they again buy the coverage which 
they now need. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





Insurance Institute Offers Fire and Cas- 
ualty Courses to Insurance 
People in Small Centers 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., is again offering courses by corre- 
spondence in a number of branches of 
insurance, designed principally for agents 
and brokers in towns and districts which 
have no local insurance educational fa- 
cilities provided by societies or home of- 
fices of companies. These courses, in 
fire and casualty insurance, will begin 
the latter part of October and registra- 
tion will be taken for some weeks after 
that. The fee for each course is $15.00, 
which includes the cost of all material 
and textbooks. The head office of the 
Insurance Institute is located at 80 John 
Street, New York. 

The Institute also has reading courses 
and under this plan the Institute fur- 
nishes outlines and bibliographies, but 
does not give instruction. The fee (for 
examination) is $2.50. 





COMPANIES ENTER MICHIGAN 

Certificates of authority have been 
granted by the Michigan Department to 
the Thames & Mersey of Liverpool, 
which is to do a marine and inland trans- 
portation business, and the French Union 
& Universal of Paris, which is licensed 
for fire reinsurance only. 











THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,000,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 


Carl Schreiner, President 
70 Pine Street, New York City 








O’Brien and Griffith Winners at 


America Fore Golf ‘Tournament 


Forty-six officers and department 
heads of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Fidelity & Casualty and other companies 
comprising the America Fore group, were 
entertained at a golf tournament and 
dinner last Friday at the Montclair Golf 
Club, Montclair, N. J., by Bernard M. 
Culver, president of all of the compa- 
nies. Competition for the beautiful 
America Fore silver golf trophy present- 
ed some years ago by Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards of the companies, 
was keener than ever before. 

For the first time in the history of the 
trophy it was won by a Fidelity & Casu- 
alty man, the award for low net score 
going to Martin J. O’Brien, vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. O’Brien follows Chairman 
Sturm in possession of the trophy for 
the ensuing year. The prize for the 
lowest gross score was won by Walton 
H. Griffith, manager of the automobile 
department of the fire insurance compa- 
nies and special prizes were given Ed-. 
ward M. Callahan, manager of the brok- 
erage department of the Niagara and 
Frank D. Ennis, advertising manager of 
all the companies. 

A splendid dinner was served in the 
golf club house, following which Chair- 


man Sturm expressed the thanks of the 
guests to President Culver and person. 
ally presented the trophy to Mr. O’Brien 
John W. Clarke, secretary of the South. 
eastern department of the companies, wa; 
a special guest and addressed the gath. 
ering informally and in light vein. 
Names of Those Present 

Others present were: 

Clifford L. Beardsley, LeRoy T. Brown, 
John W. Clarke, Bernard M. Culver, Wi 
liam F. Dooley, William H. Emes, Vin. 
cent L. Gallagher, Vernon Hall, Roy XN. 
Jenkins, Charles C. Lyon, Herbert £ 
Maxson, Arthur A. Nelson, George E. 
O’Hara, Curtis W. Pierce, Raymond F. 
Rieder, Hale Anderson. 

William L. Bates, Herbert E. Dimond, 
Gilbert L. Kerr, Charles L. Newmiller 
Cornelius O’Leary, Harold K. Remington, 
Harry V. Upington, Loyal A. William- 
son, Herman Kraemer. 

‘A. Wesley Barthelmes, Dr. J. Hudson 
Blauvelt, George A. Boyd, John C. Brod- 
sky, William D. Clark, Alden D. Groff, 
Lewis M. Harding, George F. Hayden, 
John T. Horan, Fred Jones, J. Scott 
King, Louis A. Nicholas, Robert H. Nich- 
olls, Dr. Sigfried J. Nilson, Frank B 
Smedes, Charles E. Swan. 





Belgrano Candidate To 
Head American Legion 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president of 
the Pacific National Fire, is a strong can- 
didate for the post of national command- 
er of. the American Legion. The annual 
convention of the Legion will be held at 
Miami, Fla., October 22-25. Mr. Bel- 
grano is also vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
and a member of various committees of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. He has been active in the Amer- 
ican Legion for years and has held many 
high posts in the organization. He en- 
listed as a private in the field artillery 
in 1917 and was later commissioned a 
lieutenant. Mr. Belgrano is 39 years of 
age. 





Colorado Bars County 
Mutuals For Schools 


School districts in Colorado are not 
authorized, under either the constitution 
nor the state school laws, to insure their 
property in the county protective (in- 
surance) associations organized under 
the Colorado law, according to an opin- 
ion rendered by the State Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The county protective associations 
in Colorado are similar to the county 
mutuals organized under the California 
law. In the latter state school districts 
are expressly authorized to insure in 
county mutuals by the school laws, but 
the constitutionality of the provision is 
now being tested in the California courts, 
where the county mutuals have won the 
first round, in the Superior Court. 


OPERATE ON ROLLIN M. CLARK 

Rollin M. Clark, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, underwent an operation for ap- 
pendicitis last Friday at the National 
Stomach Hospital in Philadelphia. He is 
now reported as recovering satisfactorily. 





AARON T. LOVETT TO RETIRE 


Veteran New York State Fieldman 4 
Years with Fire Ass’n; Lincoln M. 
Michel to Succeed Him 


Aaron T. Lovett of Albany, N. Y., after 
forty-nine years of loyal and _ faithful 
service with the Fire Association, thirty- 
nine years of which have been spent as 
special agent in Pennsylvania and eastern 
New York State, will on November | 
voluntarily retire from active service 
with the best wishes of the management 
for much happiness in his remaining 
vears. Mr. Lovett is one of the best- 
known fieldmen in this state and widely 
beloved. 

For the past several months Lincoln 
M. Michel has been assisting Mr. Lovett 
in the Albany territory, and effective 
with Mr. Lovett’s retirement becomes 
special agent in charge of the field. 





Commercial Union Names 


All-Risks Special Agents 


The Commercial Union Assurance has 
appointed Franklin Sidway as special 
agent for the all risks and inland ma- 
rine department for the Eastern tertl- 
tory, with headquarters at the home ol- 
fice in New York. S. C. Busbee has beet 
named as an additional special agent for 
the all risks and inland marine depart 
ment in the Southern department tert 
tory with headquarters at the companys 
office in Atlanta. Both men have had 
wide experience in these lines. 





COING TO LEGION CONVENTION 
John G. Diekmann, assistant general 


agent of the brokerage and service é 
partment of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, is on his way to Miami to a 
tend the American Legion national co 
vention. He was elected delegate to re? 
resent New York State at the depart 
ment convention recently held in Buff 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Large Attendance at 
Marine Union Meeting 


GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSITS 





Smeesters Submits Report Dealing with 
Exchange Problems; Secretary on 


Gold and Hulls 





More than a thousand marine under- 
writers, brokers and others interested in 
marine insurance assembled in London 
for the recent sixty-ninth conference of 
the International Marine Insurance 
Union—the largest assembly in the his- 
tory of the Union. The largest single 
party to arrive was a delegation of sixty 
from Scandinavia. Many other delegates 
came by air from various parts of the 
Continent. The official list of those at- 
tending records the names of 110 British 
representatives, but German appears to 
be the chief language spoken. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the Union 
secretariat is German and that German 
is the language of three countries which 
are represented, namely, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland. 

The whole of the first four days of the 
conference were devoted to work in 
committee. Each of the twelve commit- 
tees were composed of experts, but any 
members interested in a special subject 
were entitled to attend the particular com- 
mittee meeting at which it was discussed 
and to express their views. The work 
transacted by these committees enabled 
the chairman of each to report on its 
special subject at the plenary session 
held on September 28. Samuel D. Mc- 
Comb of New York was a member of 
no fewer than six of the committees of 
the conference—national associations and 
war risks committee, maritime and com- 
mercial law committee, aviation insur- 
ance committee, cargo risks committee, 
general average committee and the exe- 
cutive council. He proved a _ popular 
delegate. 

The conference was not entirely seri- 
ous. Some of the members took a day 
off to attend the launching of the new 
Cunarder at Glasgow. Axel Rinman of 
Gothenburg, who has been president of 
the Union since 1925, entertained a large 
number of guests to lunch the follow- 
ing day. Then, despite the business ac- 
tivity of the week, British underwriters 
found time to give their overseas col- 
leagues a dinner and cabaret entertain- 
ment one evening. After Friday’s ple- 
nary session an official banquet conclud- 
ed the proceedings. 


General Average Deposits 


_In his report on the exchange ques- 
tion of the general average deposits, A. 
Smeesters of Paris urged an amendment 
intended to prevent undue loss resulting 
irom exchange fluctuations. He said in 
part: 

“The Montreux resolution has met 
with serious objections, especially on the 
side of average adjusters and claim 
settlers. 

“I do not think it necessary to make 
here a resumé of all the criticisms which 
ave been raised. The main objection 
seems to be that the trustees cannot 
incur the liability which would rest upon 
them, were they transforming the de- 
posit received in a certain currency into 
another currency. 

“This is, of course, a serious fact and 
l admit that, when the resolution was 
drawn up at Montreux, that side of the 
question ought to have retained our at- 
tention. However, the whole discussion 
turns upon the wording of the clause 
and I believe that the trustees should 
have no objection any more, should the 
resolution be amended as follows: 

_ The members of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, in general 
meeting assembled, express the view that 





the general average bonds should, in the 
future, contain a clause according to 
which the general average deposits 
should be converted without undue de- 
lay into the currency of the statement, 
that the general average receipts should 
state the currency into which the state- 
ment will be drawn up and also that the 
rate at which the deposits have been con- 
verted into the currency of the state- 
ment should be promptly communicated 
to the holders of such receipts.’ 


Value of Uniformity 


“I believe that this should give full 
satisfaction to the trustees but the un- 
derwriters should also obtain full satis- 
faction if the bills of lading contained a 
clause providing for the conversion of 
the deposit into the currency of the 
statement. However, it is more difficult 
to obtain an international modification 
of the bills of lading than to insert an 
exchange clause in a general average 
bond. 

“In other quarters, critics have tried 
to show that if the practice recommend- 
ed by the Montreux resolution were to 
be followed, the underwriters might, 
after all, in some cases, suffer a loss. 
This we all know perfectly well, as 
there is no means whatsoever to find a 
system according to which no loss will 
ever be sustained, but the underwriters 
concerned firmly believe that a uniform 
rule would, in any case, minimize the 
chances of a loss. It is quite clear that, 
if the general average deposits are dealt 
with in one way in one country, and in 
another way in another country, these 
different treatments may be the cause 
of a loss for the underwriter in both 
countries. A uniform rule, on the con- 
trary, may cause a loss in one case, but 
a profit in another case, with the result 
that the balance of the numbers may 
finally play its role and provide the equi- 
librium which is the basis of any under- 
writing. 

“This note would not be complete if 
mention was not made of the important 
criticism raised against the resolution, ac- 
cording to which the deposit is a ‘guar- 
antee’ and, as such, must remain in its 
original currency. Everybody admits 
that, in accordance with Rule XXIII of 
the York-Antwerp Rules of 1924, the 
trustees have the right to dispose of any 
part of the deposits, in case of need, 
during the completion of the statement, 
but they are not allowed to go further.” 


Summary of Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of the general sec- 
retary, Freiherr von Ritter, contained 
several sections of general interest. The 
international trade situation, with its 
bearing on marine insurance premium 
volume, is summed up as follows: 

“The restriction of international goods 


traffic, following upon the tariff and ex- 
change control measures adopted by 
many states for the protection of their 
own industries and agricultural interests, 
led, in the past year, to a further shrink- 
age in marine insurance business. The 
drop in the price of many agricultural 
products and of goods for export re- 
sulted in a further decrease of premium 
income; its effect was an even sterner 
struggle for the business still available, 
and it was responsible, in some places, 
for an almost incredible slump in rates. 

“Marine insurance, in spite of many 
years of economic crisis, has put up a re- 
markably good fight. This should not be 
considered, however, merely as a cause 
for congratulation, but as evidence of the 
perspicacity of those in charge; the fact 
should not be overlooked that the pre- 
mium level which has now been reached 
in some places conceals sources of dan- 
ger which are by no means inconsider- 
able.” 

With regard to the hull market the 
report notes little improvement in rates 
or otherwise this year, especially as the 
Norwegian Hull Agreement was aban- 
doned a few months ago. This collapse 
has an unfortunate effect on all Euro- 
pean markets. The report says: “Even 
if the Norwegian Hull Agreement, like 
the London agreement, is revived in the 
more or less distant future, the interval 
between suspension and renewal will be 
sufficiently prolonged to cause under- 
writers losses which cannot be speedily 
replaced.” 

Gold Insurance 

The report also dealt with the gold 
insurance problem, underwriters seeking 
ways to avoid enormous values in indi- 
vidual ships. Reference was made to 
the act of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters in recommending the adoption 
of a thirty-days’ notice clause in all open 
covers in order to prepare the way for 
the uniform introduction of new mea- 
sures for the improvement of the busi- 
ness. The report then said: 

“Actuated by such considerations, the 
Union has submitted to the national as- 
sociations the question of collective ac- 
tion on all insurance markets, but the 
Union has been compelled to conclude 
that there are still serious obstacles in 
the way of carrying out a common de- 
cision, seeing that even the London mar- 
ket is not united on the subject, and 
Lloyd’s does not appear to be unanimous 
in supporting such a clause.” 





MARINE INSTITUTE DIRECTORS 


At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers held last week in New York the 
following directors were elected: John T. 
Byrne, Hendon Chubb, Douglas F. Cox, 
William R. Hedge, J. E. Hoffman, F. B. 
McBride, S. D. McComb, William H. 
McGee, William D. Winter, E. J. Per- 
rin, Jr., John F. Purcell, W. J. Roberts, 
W. C. Spelman, H. W. Spicer and Albert 
Ullmann. The officers will be elected by 
the directors shortly. 
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ST A NL 


Ward Line Moves To 
Limit P. & I. Claims 


LIABILITY OF $20,000 ASKED 





Suits Against Company Total More Than 
$1,000,000; P. & I. Written by 


Fire-Marine Companies 


Although fire and marine companies 
here and abroad have paid or will shortly 
pay the $4,200,000 hull insurance on the 
Morro Castle, the ship being considered 
a constructive total loss, it is wholly un- 
likely that any large amount of protec- 
tion and indemnity insurance will be 
paid. This coverage is written by fire 
and marine companies also and provides 
insurance against liability which may be 
incurred by the assured. Under marine 
law the liability for accidents and loss 
of life, such as occurred when the Morro 
Castle burned, is limited to the value of 
the vessel after the accident unless it 
can be proved that the ship was unsea- 
worthy or that the owners were negli- 
gent in manning and equipping the ship. 
_ While there are reports that the Morro 
Castle carried about $4,000,000 in P. & I. 
insurance the Ward Line places the po- 
tential liability at only $20,000. This fig- 
ure includes lifeboats, freight charges 
and passage money. A petition to limit 
claims to that amount was filed in the 
Federal Court last week by the owner of 
the vessel. The principle making the 
hull insurance unavailable to claimants 
for damages has been long established 
in admiralty law and was first set up by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1886 
in the City of Norwich case. It has 
been reaffirmed in later cases. Nearly 
100 persons have filed claims totaling 
over $1,000,000 and more are expected. 

The loss of the vessel, according to 
owners and charterers, was caused “not 
by negligence, want of care or design” 
on their part or on the part of their 
agents or servants, but “was due solely 
to fire and/or inevitable accident, and/or 
act of God, and/or acts of public ene- 
mies.” 

The petition contained no other ref- 
erence to “acts of public enemies,” nor 
did it make mention of any insurance 
on the vessel or its cargo. 


E.U.A. Regulations On 


° . 
Marine and Auto Lines 

In connection with the separation pro- 
gram of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in the excepted cities of the East 
the following has been promulgated with 
respect to marine and automobile busi- 
ness: 

Member companies may enter clear 
agencies, mixed agencies and agencies 
representing only non-member compa- 
nies for writing marine and/or automo- 
bile business only. Non-member compa- 
nies, if they write fire insurance, may not 
enter clear agencies or mixed agencies 
They may, however, remain in agencies 
which were mixed as of July 1, 1934. 

Non-member companies which do not 
write fire insurance and are members of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion and/or the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association may enter clear 
or mixed agencies f purpose of 





for the 
writing only the classes of business su- 
pervised by the association of which it 
is a member. 


GLASS COVER IN AUTO FORM 

With respect to coverage against 
breakage of glass under a comprehensive 
policy issued by a company member of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, a temporary ruling has been 
made that when breakage is from a cause 
other than collision, such breakage is 
covered. When the breakage results 
from a collision also causing other dam- 
age, it is not covered under Compre- 
hensive Policy No. 3 but is insured under 
other forms of comprehensive policies, 
subject to the deductible amount of col- 
lision coverage or terms of the convert- 
able collision coverage. 
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Less Uncertainty as Casualty-Surety 


Business Enters Final 1934 Quarter 


Bright Spots Include Profit Expected in Bonding Lines; Threat 
of State Compensation Funds Disturbing to 
Field; Mental Attitude Better 


As the casualty-surety business enters 
the final quarter of 1934 leaders are en- 
couraged by signs of profit in certain 
lines, particularly in fidelity and surety 
which will show up well for the current 
year. The improved banking situation 
has brought renewed hope to surety un- 
derwriters, gloomy for so many months 
over bank closings, and there has been 
increased salvage coming in to swell 


company assets as a result of the re- 


openings of these institutions. Extreme 
caution in contract bond underwriting is 
still necessary, however, due to inflation 
possibilities. 

There is less uncertainty over the pro- 
gram of the Administration, now that 
the President in recent radio talks has 
reassured the nation that he is confident 
of steering a direct course toward re- 

that with the 
set-up under the 


covery. It is evident 
change in the N.R.A. 
leadership of Donald Richberg, the new 
mouthpiece of Administrative action, the 
effort is being made to put reform in the 
background and stimulate recovery all 
along the line. Mr. Richberg talks about 
extremists in the ranks of labor and cap- 
ital; he reaffirms constitutional rights; 
says collective bargaining is a principle 
and not a formula, and leaves room for 
individual bargaining agreements. He 
even gives the gate to. price fixing and 
price control, all of which is singularly 
refreshing. 
Mental Attitude Improved 


Both in home office and field morale 
has much improved with the passing of 
the severe depression days. Profiting by 
experiences of the past few years com- 
pany executives are showing more con- 
servatism and caution in embarking on 
expansion programs. The companies 
which have come through the ordeal in 
sound shape are consequently writing a 
considerable amount of business former- 
ly written by companies now out of busi- 
ness or whose condition is such as to 
make the public and the producers wary 
f them. What might be termed the 
“better grade companies” will probably 
make a fairly substantial volume increase, 
and this, of course, will result in a de- 


crease in expense ratio 
Throughout the field agents are feeling 
the beneficial effects of business result- 
ing from governmental construction ex- 
penditures and H.O.L.C. activities. Nat- 
urally this influx of new business makes 
for a mor outlook, more mon- 
ey in circu n, more people rcturning 





to work and more zen loan relief 


Analysis of First Six Months 





Six months’ figures, as compiled by A. 
M. Best & Co. and based on the opera- 
ons of 100 casualty-surety companies, 
r ) ar r loss of $8,488,- 
475 ¢ O% to premium writings 
for this period. This compares with an 
nderwr of $14,410,602 or 3.5% 
of the premiums earned during 1933. Pr 
um writings for these companies in 


of 194 were 
year 1933 they were 
a por- 


27,966 while for the 
4] i 


is pointed out that 


tion of this apparent increase in premium 
income may be attributed to increased 
pay roll on workmen’s compensation un- 
der N.R.A. and generally improved con- 
ditions which prevailed during this period. 

It is further noted that the individual 
companies reporting underwriting gains 
in either period showed only small profits 
and although slightly more than half of 
the companies reported losses they were 
of sufficient size to make the whole group 
results unfavorable. The number of com- 
panies reporting losses from underwriting 
in the six months’ period ending June H, 
193, showed a slight increase over the 
number reporting losses for the year 
1933. 

These latter underwriting losses un- 
doubtedly reflect in some instances the 
building up of reserves on business of a 
prior period as the fully developed pol- 
icy year experience of a number of the 
casualty companies clearly discloses that 
they have been under reserved during 
the past difficult few years. 

Underwriting results for the next year 
or two will undoubtedly reflect a still 
further writing off of losses which should 
have been adequately reserved in prior 
years. 

Investment Improvement Shown 

As to investments a general improve- 
ment in both the bond and stock mar- 
kets has been enjoyed since December 
31, 1933, although the latter has lost 
some ot the gains reported as of June 
30, 1934. The bond market is higher 
than it has been for years with the re- 
sult that actual market quotations on 
high grade bonds exceed the amortized 
values employed in the companies’ state- 
ments. ‘This coupled with the rise 
brought about the unusual situation in a 
few of the companies’ semi-annual state- 
ments in which securities carried at the 
Insurance Commissioners’ values were 
below actual market quotations. Security 
quotations are sufficiently high to enable 
practically all of the companies to report 
on an actual market value basis or set 
up a depreciation reserve to make their 
surplus reflect such quotations. 

‘Lhis is, therefore, the first time since 
June W, 1931, that the casualty companies 
as a group have been in a position to use 
actual market quotations of securities in 
valuing their investment portfolios. 
Workmen’s Compensation in Limelight 

Workmen’s compensation has been the 
most discussed line of the year, and the 
prospects are that some slight improve- 
ment is in sight although it is predicted 
that the underwriting loss will be suiil 
heavy. Despite the fact that the stock 
casualty companies have tightened up 
more than ever before on acceptance of 
this business it is not generally felt that 
this is the forerunner of state fund mo- 
nopoly. The pressure from big agents 
and brokers would be too great. 

One of the keenest minds in the busi- 
ness expects that calendar year compen- 
sation experience will show an improve- 
ment primarily because of audits. Fac- 
tors at work for some months in 1933 
brought about an improvement in the 
loss experience. This was inevitable un- 
der the N.R.A. codes which increased 
both employment and the rate of pay 
and reduced the hours of labor, thus 
meaning less exposure to accidents. 

\uditing of premiums this year will 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Brilliant Surety Gathering Honors 


Towner Bureau’s 25th Anniversary 


Eulogies Paid to Its Founder by Superintendent Van Schaick 
and C. R. Miller of F. & D.; Many Reminiscences of 
Early Days; Deming Fine Toastmaster 


The praise of a brilliant gathering of 
surety leaders was heaped upon Ruther- 
ford H. Towner, great pioneer of surety 
rate-making, the other night at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, upon the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Towner Rating Bureau which he 
established back in the days when the 
business was in a demoralized condition. 
The turnout, 260 in all, representing the 
cream of the bonding field, far exceeded 
the optimistic expectations of the com- 
mittee of five in charge of which Rich- 
ard Deming, American Surety vice-presi- 
dent, was the chairman. 

All of the great centers of insurance 
were represented, including San Fran- 
cisco, from which city came the distin- 
euished Guy LeRoy Stevick, Fidelity & 
Deposit vice-president; Chicago, repre- 
sented by W. E. Krafft, Continental Cas- 
ualty; Wade Fetzer, Fidelity & Casualty; 
Spencer Welton, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, and Charles H. Burras, head of 
Joyce & Co.; Cleveland, represented by 
W. G. Wilson, Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies; Baltimore, which had a turnout in- 
cluding Charles R. Miller, Fidelity & De- 
posit, one of the speakers of the evening; 


J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam; E. 





Blank & Stoller 
RUTHERFORD H. TOWNER 
Man of the Hour 





Asbury Davis, United States F. & G, 
and F. H. Burns, R. F. Proctor, Mary- 
land; Philadelphia, from whence came 
John A. Diemand and Carroll W. Laird, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; Hartford, whose leaders included 
Wilmot M. Smith, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; James L. D. Kearney and Pauw 
Rutherford, Hartford Accident; and Bos- 
ton, represented by T. J. Falvey and 
Donald Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding 

W. L. Mooney, Aetna Life vice-presi- 
dent, recovering from a long illness, did 
not forget the occasion and he sent a 
congratulatory telegram regretting his 
unavoidable absence. 

Telegraphed good wishes were also re- 
ceived from F. W. Lafrentz, American 
Surety chairman; Frederick Richardson, 
General Accident; Silas Mason, one of 
the Boulder Dam’s contractors; Col 
Francis R. Stoddard, New York surety 
arbitrator, and Commissioners Graff and 
Gough of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
respectively. 

To give added prestige to the affair 
two of the most distinguished leaders in 
fire insurance attended—Ernest Sturm, 


chairman of the boards, and Bernard M 
(Continued on Page 50) 





CHARLES R. MILLER 
Hailed as Surety Dean 
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Bermuda Joint Casualty Convention 








—_ 


Gen. Harbord Answers 
Air-Horror Peddlers 


u. S. INVASION BY AIR REMOTE 


dio Corp. Chairman Talks of Increas- 
m lt Safety of War Rather Than 


Its Scare Features 


Correcting some false impressions on 
“War in the Air” and the fundamental 
capabilities and limitations of military 
aviation in connection therewith, Major 
General J. G. Harbord, distinguished 
board chairman of the Radio Corp. of 
America, appeared as the first speaker 
yesterday on the joint sea-going-to-Ber- 
muda convention, held on board the S. S. 
Oueen of Bermuda. Especially now when 
i request for air corps appropriations 
by Congress is coming up for approval 
to provide for an air force “second to 
none,” General Harbord said that frank 
speaking about what airplanes can do 
and what they cannot do in war was in 
order without his “being accused of lack 
of patriotism or antagonism to aviation’s 
development.” He said: 


“The favorite vision of the most ex- 
uberant air war prophets might well 
cause an epidemic of nightmares among 
our more timid citizens. It pictures great 
armadas from hostile powers swooping 
down from the sky upon our helpless 
cities. In a few hours bombs will topple 
our great skyscrapers like dominoes. 
Poison gas will clutch at the lungs of 
the civilians who are fleeing in terror, 
and the rising sun of the next day will 
find only death and destruction where 
a few hours earlier a proud metropolis 
teemed with life. 


Devastating Air Raid Impossible 


“The extent to which this dire possi- 
bility has alarmed great numbers of our 
citizens would be amazing if we did not 
remember that the notion is supported 
by many persons who talk and write as 
if they were experts on the subject. One 
basic thing is wrong with the calamitous 
picture. That is that such a devastating 
air raid into our land is impossible with 
the aviation of today or with any we can 
now foresee. 

“The Newton D. Baker special aviation 
committee’s findings on this and other 
points of the imaginary air warfare in- 
dicate that, despite the rapid advances 
since I happened to see several planes 
in the war, and since I was a member 
of the Morrow Aircraft Board brought 
together by President Coolidge, the fun- 
damental capabilities and fundamental 
limitations of military aviation remain 
the same. * * * 

“Where would the airplanes come from 
that would blot out Washington, New 
York or Chicago? No such horde could 
leap quickly across the sea. It is still a 
seven-day wonder when one _ plane, 
stripped of all surplus weight and watch- 
ing patiently for the most favorable 
weather, finds its way over the Atlantic 
ima continuous flight and arrives at the 
exact point for which it started. An in- 
vading air force would be compelled to 
find landing places along the way—no 
easy matter in neutral countries eager 
to preserve their neutrality.” 

Having thus disposed of the nightmare 
of a possible air invasion as it affects our 
country General Harbord further told 
his casualty-surety audience: 

“Decisive warfare is fundamentally the 
Same today as it was before the spectac- 
ular development of weapons such as the 
Catapult, firearms, the submarine, the 
tank, and aircraft. That fundamental 
Should be the solid basis for every con- 
sideration of military problems. It is that 
very war must be won finally by send- 
ing men into enemy territory—and hold- 
ing it. No great nation will ever be sub- 
ued so long as it has fighting men with 
their feet on solid earth ready and able 
to repulse an invading force.” 


Get Expert’s Slant 
On Crime Situation 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN OF CHICAGO 


Good Work of His Commission in Aid- 
ing Local Auto Theft Situation, Told; 
Seven Insurance Men on Board 


Crime in its relation to insurance, in- 
terpreted by an expert—Henry Barrett 
Chamberlin, operating director, Chicago 
Crime Commission—engrossed the atten- 
tion of the joint casualty-surety conven- 
tion on the “first morning out” of its 
trip to Bermuda. Mr. Chamberlin’s good 
work in combating crime and particularly 
his body’s study of the automobile theft 
situation in recent months has made a 
fine impression upon the insurance fra- 
ternity. It was thus with keen interest 
that his casualty-surety audience on the 
S. S. Bermuda listened as he urged that 
the business of insurance, a great guild, 
lend the full strength of its support to 
arousing public opinion against crime 
and thus wield a mighty influence in the 
interests of a better social security. He 
declared: 

“Crime is related—intimately, closely, 
terrifyingly—to all of us, including our 
children. When its cruel, grasping claws 
seized from its crib the Lindbergh baby, 
the world of mothers and fathers shud- 
dered at the horrifying thought that 
even the quiet, guarded nursery fails as 
sanctuary. 

The Ironical Side of Insurance 


“When Dillinger and his killers swept, 
a few months ago, through our Middle 
West, looting and shooting as_ they 
passed, farmers, policemen, gasoline sta- 
tion attendants, all held their lives in 
jeopardy. When armored cars and for- 
tified banks in the heart of America’s 
metropolis yield fortunes to bandits, 
using machine guns in broad daylight, 
thousands of relatively humble depositors 
know that savings built up through daily 
sacrifice as a safeguard against want, are 
to be scattered by ruthless, heartless men 
in riotous excesses. When death dealing 
bombs are hurled to destroy and devas- 
tate, innocent victims, children passing 
by, are killed or maimed. 

“As none knows better than you, there 





Serve As Presiding Officers 





Keen Competition for Golf Prizes 
Donated By More Than 30 Executives 


The executives of more than thirty 
companies were the donors of prizes for 
winners in the annual golf tournament 
which is such an important part of every 
joint casualty-surety convention and 
which is scheduled to take place today 
and tomorrow on the Belmont Manor 
course, Bermuda. 

The Fidelity challenge trophy golf 
championship cup, contributed by Charles 
R. Miller, Fidelity & Deposit, has again 
aroused keen competition as in past 
years. J. K. Walker won a leg on it 
last year as did Thomas E. Braniff in 
1933. To become one’s permanent pos- 
session he must win it three times, but 
not necessarily in succession. Francis R. 
Blossom and George Blossom both have 
two legs, one to go. 

List of Prize Donors 

Mr. Miller also donates each year a 

permanent prize to be kept by the winner 


of the Fidelity trophy. 
H. A. Behrens, Continental Casualty; E. H. 





is a direct business relation between in- 
surance and crime as manifested in bur- 
glary, arson, robbery, automobile theft, 
embezzlement and forgery. Ironically 
enough, insurance, planned to help those 
suffering from crime is often its cause. 
It is obvious that some crimes are con- 
ceived and carried to fruition to collect 
insurance, as we in Chicago learned when 
automobile larceny became so profitable 
a criminal business that rates had to be 
increased to cover the heavy drain on 
insurance companies. I need not en- 
large. Some of you are probably pain- 
fully aware of what happened.” 

In reference to the activity of auto- 
mobile thieves in Chicago, an activity 
which led to high insurance rates, which 
recently have been reduced because of a 
corresponding reduction in the business 
of stealing automobiles, Mr. Chamberlin 
told of the work of his organization 
which can well feel justified in claiming 
a large measure of the credit because 
of its continuing efforts. It is sixteen 
years old and is composed of a group of 
business and professional men “adventur- 
ing in practical good citizenship,” seven 
of whom are insurance men. Two of 
them—Charles H. Burras and Joseph E. 
Callender—were in the audience. Speak- 














JAMES R. MILLIKAN 


J. ARTHUR NELSON 


Boles, General Reinsurance Corporation; Morgan 
B. Brainard, Aetna Casualty & Surety; F. High- 
lands Burns, Maryland Casualty; Henry Collins, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee; Bernard M. Cul- 
ver, Fidelity & Casualty; W. G. Curtis, National 
Casualty; E. Asbury Davis, United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty; John A. Diemand, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America; T. J. 
Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company; Joseph Froggatt, of Joseph Froggatt 
& Co., Inc.; Richard V. Goodwin, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity; T. L. Haff, European General 
Reinsurance Co., Ltd.; J. M. Haines, London 
Guarantee & Accident and Phoenix Indemnity; 
D. C. Handy, American Bonding; L. A. Harris, 
American Automobile; Dennis Hudson, Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp.; Robert W. Hunting- 
ton, Connecticut General Life; H. P. Jackson, 
Bankers Indemnity; M. R. Johnson, Pacific In- 
demnity; A. F. Lafrentz, American Surety; Ed- 
son S. Lott, United States Casualty; Francis 
X. Malley, American Reinsurance; W. E. Mce- 
Kell, New York Casualty; George D. Mead, 
Glens Falls Indemnity. 

Also J. Arthur Nelson, president, International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
and president, New Amsterdam Casualty; Frank 
J. O’Neill, president, Royal Indemnity; Fred- 
erick Richardson, General Accident; Edward C. 
Stone, Employers’ Liability; Rutherford H. 
Towner, Towner Rating Bureau; George E. 
lurner, First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, and 
L, Edmund Zacher, Travelers. 


ing briefly on the commission’s work Mr 
Chamberlin said: 

“The vigilant watchfulness of the com- 
mission is an assurance of the proper 
activities of agencies charged with the 
administration of criminal justice; its ob- 
servers are the eyes and ears of a com- 
munity too populous for the average per- 
son to know what is happening; it keeps 
a consistent contact between the public 
and officialdom; it has accumulated a 
written record at a cost of more than 
a million dollars. The possession of such 
a record as is now in the custody of the 
commission—its weight is twenty tons, 
comprehends 30,000 case histories and 
300,000 index cards—constitutes a signifi- 
cant check upon all concerned with the 
administration of criminal justice. 

“Because of the commission’s study of 
the automobile theft situation, its rec- 
ommendations and influential activities, 
Illinois enacted a motor vehicle law, 
while the automobile theft figures in Chi- 
cago have dropped from 105 to thirty a 
day as the result of the commission’s 
suggestions, which coordinated the ef- 
forts of police, prosecutors and judiciary. 
Supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions its effectiveness is measured only 
by its financial resources.” 





IGNATIUS ON SPECIAL DEPOSITS 

The address by Milton B. 
member of Cabell, Ignatius, Lown & 
Blinken, insurance lawyers, centered 
around “Preferences and Special Depos- 
its,” a timely and controversial subject 
in view of the recent New York Supreme 
Court decision that workmen’s compen- 
sation claimants in this state have pref- 
erence over claimants of other states. Mr 
Ignatius appeared at the first joint meet- 
ing of the convention yesterday en rout« 
to Bermuda. His address will be re- 
viewed in next weck’s issue. 


Ignatius, 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN BUSY 

John G. Yost, Fidelity & Deposit, who 
was golf tournament chairman, and 
George E. Turner, First Reinsurance of 
Hartford, the entertainment chairman, 
were perhaps the two busiest committee- 
men on the trip outside of F. Robertson 
Jones and Claude W. Fairchild of the 
International Association staff. 

Other chairmen included J. Arthur Nel- 
son, joint convention committee; C. B 
Morcom, Aetna C. & S., reception com- 
mittee; Philip M. Childs, Columbian Na- 
tional, registration committee; C. W. Ol- 
son, Jr., Chicago, transportation commit- 
tee; women’s auction bridge tournament, 
Mrs. J. M. Henry, Pittsburgh, chairman. 
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Drunken Driving Grips Attention of 
Safety Congress In Cleveland 


President Roosevelt Urged to Call Governors’ Conference 
Early in 1935 to Remedy Grave Auto Accident Situa- 
tion; Insurance Men Prominent on Big Program 


One of the most constructive 
taken by the National Safety Congress 
in Cleveland convention last 
was to ask President Roosevelt to call 


steps 
week 


into conference early in 1935 governors 
of the states and lay before them reme- 
dies for correcting conditions that have 
caused 35,000 persons to lose their lives 
in motor vehicle accidents this year. The 


resolution passed in this connection 


read: 
“The National Safety Council and 
other organizations have shown that 


these losses can be reduced at least 50% 
by legislative, engineering and educa- 
tional measures of proven value.” 

Elect Catlin, Palmer, Whitney 

At its closing session the Congress re- 
elected John E. Long, railroad executive 
of Albany, and W. H. Cameron as man- 
aging director of the Council. Among 
the insurance men on the 1935 official 
roster are R. I. Catlin, Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, who was re-elected vice- 
president for public safety; Lew R. Pal- 
mer, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
conservation engineer, a vice-president 
for safety councils, and A. W. Whitney, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, vice-president for educa- 
tion. 

One of the banquet features was the 
interruption of the dinner program by 
Capt. Max Bolger, chief of Newark 
(N. J.) traffic police, who advanced to 
the speaker’s table accompanied by a 
uniformed Cleveland policeman. He 
served Managing Director Cameron with 
a subpoena from the state of New Jer- 
sey “to appear there with the National 
Safety Congress in the fall of 1935.” 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. 
Hoffman of New Jersey was the toast- 
master, and he introduced among others 
J. H. Donahey, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
cartoonist, as a person who has contri- 
buted greatly to the campaign for safety. 


Cite Liquor and Speed in Auto Deaths 


The most frequently discussed subject 
of this year’s congress was liquor and 
speed as the most frequent causes of 
automobile fatalities. Daily newspaper 
headlines and stories dramatized this 
theme as delegates to the street and 
highway division—part of the total of 
an estimated 8,000 present—heard Capt. 
John P. Smith, Detroit police superin- 
tendent, impressively declare: 

“America has jumped from the frying 
pan of prohibition into the fire of fast 
and reckless driving. 

“Enforcement alone will not result in 
a permanent decrease of the accident 
rate. Only by personal contact and edu- 
cation of the public can a permanent 
decrease be expected. 

“Reasons for the rapidly rising auto- 
mobile fatality toll in the first half of 
1934,” Capt. Smith added, “are an alarm- 
ing increase in the speed at which auto- 
mobiles are driven and the increased 
used of liquor both by pedestrians and 
by drivers. 

“The record of accidents in Detroit 
during the first half of this year shows 
an increase of 292% in those caused by 
exceeding the speed limit. Those caused 
by drunken pedestrians increased 232% 
and those by drinking drivers, 138%.” 

Capt. Smith dwelled at length on the 





Novel Safety Town 


One of the congress novelties was 
Safety Town where you may have a 
10-pound rock dropped on your head 
from a first-floor window and suffer 
nothing more serious than a crick in 
| your neck ... where you may jump 





up and down on your neighbor’s toe 
| in a crowded street car and receive 
not even a withering glance. 

You may have a shaft of steel hur- 
tle at your eyeball and do nothing 
more than cause you to flick an eye- 
lid. 

You may step on a very ripe ba- 
1a‘ peel and yet retain your equili- 
| brium. 

These spectacular feats were ac- 
complished in Safety Town through 
the use of safety “hard-boiled” hats, 
safety shoes and safety goggles. 

This novelty, which attracted con- 
siderable attention among delegates, 
was planned by Mrs. C. H. Miller of 
the Council’s Chicago office, who is 
said to be the only women industrial 
exhibit manager in the country. 

“Safety Town, should it exist in 
reality, would be quite an uninterest- 
ing location for striving physicians 
and _ self-respecting hospitals,” she 








declared. 





latter statistics—the fact that accidents 
caused by drunken pedestrians showed a 
much greater increase than those by 
drinking drivers. 


Traffic Law Enforcement 


Earl J. Reeder, traffic engineer, Na- 
tional Safety Council, gave a talk to the 
traffic school in which he declared: 

“Law-abiding citizens expect essential 
laws to be enforced and non-essential 
ones to be repealed. The effects of poor 
enforcement grow rapidly. Vigorous im- 
partial enforcement of traffic regulations 
is an essential of traffic administration. 

“The traffic problem is bound to be- 
come greater. The sooner officials recog- 
nize its real importance and citizens ac- 
cept the necessity for adequate regula- 
tion and control, the sooner will we make 
the modern modes of travel the safe and 
convenient utilities they should be in- 
stead of instruments of death, injury, 
damage and delay that so many of them 
now are.” 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
3ureau of Accident Prevention for 
Evanston, Ill., police, as chairman of a 
committee on traffic law enforcement, 
recommended to the street and highway 
group the use of a “warning tag for 
repeaters.” 


Public Safety Director on Repeal 


Some significant observations on the 
effect of repeal on driving were also 
given by Sidney J. Williams of Chicago, 
director of the Council’s public safety 
activities. He said arrests for drunken 
driving and accidents involving intoxica- 
tion have increased nearly 50% since 
repeal. 

“The biggest problem in the liquor 
question involves the moderate drinker, 
the man who has had only a little to 
drink and is only slightly intoxicated.” 
Williams asserted in an interview. “The 
drunken driver is an old problem. The 
police know how to handle that.” 

Williams said that before it could be 
determined what to do with the moderate 





| Re-elected Vice-Pres. 








ROBERT I. CATLIN 


drinker definite tests would have to be 
made to find out how much could be 
imbibed and still permit safe driving. 
Tests already have been made by a cer- 
tain group of doctors, of whom Dr. H. 
A. Heise of Milwaukee is one. 

“Tests are made of the blood, saliva, 
breath, and by other means,” Williams 
said. “They have proved in many cases 
that alcohol in the system has been the 
contributing cause to automobile crashes. 
That is what we hope to demonstrate on 
a large scale in the next year.” 

The question of speed brought baffled 
shrugs from both Mr. Williams and 
Managing Director Cameron. “High 
speed incorporated in cheap cars is the 
greatest menace,” it was pointed out, 
with “improvement of highways—elimi- 
nation of bad curves and widening of 
streets in particular, all leading to higher 
speeds,” as another. 


Slant of Dr. H. A. Heise of Milwaukee 


The program was given added pres- 
tige by the appearance of Dr. H. A. 
Heise of Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, 
who is a pioneer on the liquor subject 
in its relation to auto accidents. He 
said in part: 

“Present-day statistics on the relation- 
ship of alcohol to automobile accidents 
are practically worthless,” Dr. Heise 
said. “Even though a driver may be 
obviously drunk, arresting officers may 
hesitate to prefer charges of intoxication 
because they know they cannot prove 
their assertions in court, since every 
symptom of drunkenness may be simu- 
lated by some pathological condition.” 

Experiments were performed by Dr. 
— on volunteers. Of the results he 
Said: 

“A measurable loss of efficiency was 
indicated when as little as one ounce of 
whisky was consumed. When experi- 
ments were performed under actual driv- 
ing conditions and the subjects were 
given from five to eight ounces of whis- 
ky it was found that they could per- 
form the routine acts of driving fairly 
well, but were measurably slow or erra- 
tic in applying the brakes, showed poor 
judgment in avoiding obstacles in the 
road and were particularly clumsy in 
backing the car. Most of them were 
blissfully unconscious that they were 
driving dangerously.” 

What Survey Showed 

A survey of 119 automobile accidents 
involving the injury or death of 216 
persons revealed that about 60% of the 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Cite Control Steps in 
Occupational Diseases 


LEGISLATURES ARE INTERESTED 





Dr. W. J. McConnell of Metropolitan 
Life Gives Medical Slant on “Dust”; 
Much Study of the Problem 





The trend of present-day thought with 
respect to control and diagnostic meas- 
ures in connection with occupational 
diseases, particularly silicosis, was dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. W. J. McCon- 
nell, assistant medical director, Metro- 
politan Life, in his address “The Medical 
Supervision of Workers Exposed to 
Dust” before the annual Safety Congress 
at Cleveland last week. Indicating that 


industry has for a long time recognized 
the importance of accident prevention, 
Dr. McConnell said that the very earliest 
attempts at industrial medicine consisted 
largely in the prevention and treatment 
of accidents occurring in the course of 
employment. By systematic work along 
educational lines and establishment of 
safety departments supervised by trained 
personnel the occurrence of serious ac- 
cidents, many of which were considered 
as unavoidable, has been enormously re- 
duced. 

The problems today that confront all 
industries, he stressed, are how to bring 
about a like reduction in diseases, par- 
ticularly those associated with or initiat- 
ed by the so-called hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

Many Legislative Bills 


“Since actions for damages on ac- 
count of diseases due to alleged negli- 
gence of the employer are being brought 
with increasing frequency in the civil 
courts, a great many bills have been in- 
troduced in state legislatures for the pur- 
pose of bringing certain occupational 
diseases under the compensation acts. At 
the present time considerable discussion 
as to the advisability of including the 
most important of the lung diseases 
caused by dusts, namely silicosis, under 
the compensation law is heard. Despite 
the fact that silicosis is always purely 
an occupational disease, none of the state 
workmen’s compensation laws in the 
United States specify silicosis as a com- 
pensable occupational disease, with the 
exception of Kentucky, which passed an 
amendment, effective June 14, 1934, per- 
mitting employers in certain industries 
subject to the silica dust hazard to vol- 
untarily place themselves under the 
workmen’s compensation act with respect 
to the disease silicosis. ; 

“Of the eleven states and three terri- 
tories in which occupational disease 1s 
compensable, five have schedules of dis- 
eases which shall be covered and none 
of these lists silicosis, so that it is defi- 
nitely not compensable in those states, 
namely, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, and Ohio. In six states and 
two territories and in the District of 
Columbia, there is more or less general 
coverage for occupational diseases, an 
silicosis may be held compensable under 
the laws of California, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, by mutual consent of employer an 
employes in Missouri and in North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin.” 

Dr. McConnell observed that the gov- 
ernors of a few states have appointed 
commissions to study the methods for 
bringing diseases caused by certain dusts 
under the compensation act and for pro- 
moting preventive measures. “Very val- 
uable and interesting reports,” he said, 
“have been issued by such commissions 
in the states of Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts, while New Jersey, Illinois and 
Wisconsin have studied the situation 1n- 
tensively. ‘ 

“The Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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N. J. Compensation Results 
Tabulated For Companies 


In response to request by numerous 
company executives the New Jersey In- 
surance Department has deviated from 
established practice and has _ presented 
tabular exhibits of underwriting results 
on workmen’s compensation business in 
New Jersey as reported by the several 
carriers in response to a recent special 
call. 
The exhibits show the result of recent 
operations and also the long-term accu- 
mulated loss ratios. The aggregates have 
been broken down to show separately 
the results for the stock companies and 
for the participating carrier group. For 
the stock companies two exhibits are in- 
cluded, since certain carriers were not in 
position to render satisfactory reports for 
the earlier years, while three companies 
could not accurately report as of June 
30 each year. 

In particular, A. R. Lawrence, special 
deputy commissioner, points out, the 
combined results for the last thirty-six 
months approximate the designed normal 
loss ratio. For the past twenty-four 
months loss ratios have been well within 
the permissible and would indicate an 
underwriting profit with normal expense. 
It also appears that the loss ratios for 
the two groups of companies have been 
substantially identical within the same 
two years. He says further: 

“For those interested in actuarial ad- 
justments it may be stated that the loss 
ratio for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1933, is estimated to have been 51.5% 
had premiums been earned at the present 
rate level and similarly for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1934, an adjusted 
loss ratio of 55.9% is indicated. 

“It is believed and hoped these ex- 
hibits will be of real service to the com- 
panies. They may readily be applied in 
comparison of New Jersey business with 
that of other states and should be thor- 
oughly informative as to the adequacy 
of rates and rating practices. 





HOOSIER CASUALTY SHOWING 





Indiana A. & H. Company Made 2.2% 
Underwriting Profit in 7-Year Period 
Ending Dec. 31, 1933; Surplus Gains 


The Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis, 
writing health and accident and automo- 
bile insurance, made an excellent show- 
ing during the last year, according to a 
statement issued by officials. The com- 
pany has been writing insurance for 
twenty-six years and its statement of 
progress, while not unusual, has been 
steady. 

The underwriting profit of the com- 
pany for a seven-year period ending De- 
cember 31 last, amounted to 2.2% of the 
earned premiums. Net volume of insur- 
ance written during 1933 was $518,110, an 
increase of $18,630 over the preceding 
year. Surplus increased $30,838 and the 
company gained an additional $18,578 
through investment operations. 

The president, C. W. Ray, is immediate 
past president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference and enjoys the 
highest respect of its membership. 





TALKS ON PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


The Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents held a meeting recently 
at the Gedney Farm Golf Club, White 
Plains, N. Y. The meeting was fea- 
tured by a sales presentation of “Per- 
sonal Accident Insurance.” Harry Usher, 
Superintendent of the accident depart- 
ment at the New York office of the Aetna 
Life, acted as the prospect and J. A. 
Couch, Jr., home office representative of 
the same company, acted as the insur- 
ance agent. 





CHICAGO MEETING CALLED 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has been called by Chair- 
man C. W. Young, Monarch Life presi- 
dent, to be held at the Union League 
my Chicago, on Thursday, November 


l, 








RALPH REX 


WAGON WHEELS 


“ROLL OUT” and “ROLL ON” were still being shouted along the old 
wagon trails of the West when the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit was organized. e Since 1884 (more than 50 
years), this organization, one of the pioneer institutions of its 
kind, has been guarding the interests of its policyholders with 
sound stock company insurance protection. Today, financially well 
entrenched and fortified with the wisdom of long years of ex- 
perience, Standard is in a stronger position than ever to perpetuate 
the good fortunes of those whom it insures. e Responsible 
insurance agents and brokers everywhere place their casualty 


insurance and bonds with this time-tested institution. Over 136 


millions of dollars have been paid on behalf of policyholders. 


FOR 50 YEARS—A GOOD COMPANY FOR GOOD AGENTS 


STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Detroit 





Advertising Cramped By 
N.R.A. Code Regulations 


One of last week’s Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference speakers—A. T. Falk, 
research director of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America—spoke his mind free- 
ly on the attempt being made under the 
N.R.A. and the A.A.A. to regulate all 
industry in accordance with a theory to- 
tally new to American business and gov- 
ernment. He pointed particularly to 
trade practice provisions which are de- 
signed to limit freedom of production 
and competition. “This is being done,” he 
said, “through such devices as allocating 
production quotas, prohibiting plant ex- 
pansion, restricting machine hours, shut- 
ting out new competitors, regulating or 
fixing prices, barring advertising allow- 
ances and sales helps to dealers, and 
requiring that advertising costs be cover- 
ed in minimum unit selling prices. In 
some instances there are specific rulings 
virtually prohibiting the use of advertis- 
ing to stimulate sales. 

“It is the long term effect of these 
regulations that is most important, to- 
gether with the proposal for permanent 
reduction of working hours to a lazy 
man’s quota. It is freely admitted that 
these arrangements will prevent any 
great increase in future production, 
which is calmly envisioned by some of 
the planners as a part of their national 
economic plan. 

“T venture to predict that, regardless 
of any uneconomic and unsocial doc- 
trines that might be adopted today, 
human nature and common sense will 
prevail in the end. However, such doc- 
trines can do a lot of temporary damage 
and it is to be hoped that there will be 
a popular awakening before we have 
been committed too far.” 

A. E. Haase on Ad Appropriations 

Having written a book on “The Ad- 
vertising Appropriation,” A. E. Haase, 
Association of National Advertisers, 
another speaker, was well prepared 
to discuss this subject exhaustively 
before the second morning’s session, 
presided over by Clarence A. Palmer, 
Insurance Co. of North America. Mr. 
Haase said he had inventoried every 
known method of determining an appro- 
priation and analyzed each one of them 
carefully. He reported to the insurance 
ad men on (1) the percentage method, 
which is most generally used today to 
allocate funds; (2) the unit-of-sales 
method, which consists of setting aside 
a fixed sum for each unit of product 
sold; (3) the mail-order method of buy- 
ing direct sales or inquiries, which he 
felt to be the only one sound approach 
to the question of how much to spend 
in advertising in that field, and (4) the 
objective and task method, which he be- 
lieves will come more and more into 
favor and use by advertisers. On this 
last method he said in part: 

“The word ‘objective,’ as used here, in 
any specific case, means a conception, 
in a particular advertiser’s mind, of the 
market he hopes eventually to own with 
profit to himself. 

“The word ‘task’ in any specific case, 
means the definite job that an advertiser 
proposes to do within a given period as 
a step toward reaching his objective with 
profit to himself. Both thoughts—‘ob- 
jective’ and ‘task’—considered together 
should mean a marketing program pro- 
jected over a number of years. 

“A certain advertiser once explained 
the philosophy of this method in these 
homely words: ‘We have in our minds 
a picture of a certain job. We try to 
find out what that job will cost. We 
next find out how much we can afford to 
spend. If we cannot afford to buy a 
truck, we haul the stuff in wheel bar- 
rows until we have the money to bu) 
the truck!’ 

“In other words, the objective and task 
method consists of establishing a def- 
inite market objective, based on a thor- 
ough survey of the market and its po- 
tentialities, and of determining the kind 
and amount of advertising necessary to 
accomplish this stint or task.” 
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Donegan Resigns H.O.L.C.; 
Opens Own Law Office 


Edmund J. Donegan, well known in 
the casualty and surety fraternity, who 
has been with the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation for the past fourteen months 
as metropolitan New York manager, has 
resigned to enter the private practice of 
law. Mr. Donegan is located at 50 East 
42nd Street, New York City. He will 





DONEGAN 


E. J. 


specialize in casualty-surety legal work, 
and will co-operate with the companies 
on special problems. 

During his stay with the H.O.L.C. Mr. 
Donegan as metropolitan manager had 
under his supervision more than 30,000 
loans granted in Greater New York and 
Long Island for a total of $150,000,000. 

Mr. Donegan has had more than twen- 
ty years of casualty-surety activity, dat- 
ing back to his years with the United 
States F. & G., first as attorney in New 
York and later as general counsel. In 
1923 he handled the reorganization of the 
Metropolitan Casualty into a multiple 
line company, and in 1926 he became its 
general counsel. The following year he 
was elected first vice-president. 

Since that time he served as executive 
vice-president of the General Surety Co. 
and the State Title & Mortgage Co. 


Towner Anniversary 
(Continued from Page 46) 


Culver, president, America Fore Compa- 
nies. Among the outstanding agency 
men present was the veteran Joseph A. 
Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, New York, 
and Bennett Ellison of Hoey & Ellison, 
New York. 

N. Y. Insurance Dep’t Turnout r 

The turnout from the New York Insur! 
ance Department was also impressive, 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
heading the list which included First 
Deputy Samuel R. Feller, Deputy Joseph 
G. Bill, C. A. Wheeler, chief casualty ex- 
aminer; J. J. Magrath, chief casualty 
rater, and H. C. Clark, examiner. 

It was like the banquets of old New 
Yorkers, too, with its gayety, drama and 
anticipation of what the evening had in 
store. The drama was provided by the 
presence of such veterans as Mr. Towner 
himself, President Miller of the F. & D., 
and William B. Joyce. 

Deming Eloquent Toastmastcr 

Dick Deming, toastmaster of the occa- 
sion, was in his best form as he recalled 
the early days when Rutherford H. 
Towner was with the American Surety, 
and the regrets expressed upon his leav- 
ing although it was realized that it was 
a call to still greater work. There was 
a ring in Mr. Deming’s voice as he in- 
troduced Superintendent of Insurance 


George S. Van Schaick, first speaker, 
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AUTO COMMISSIONERS MEET 


Review of State Motor Vehicle Codes 
Up; J. J. Hall, Dr. Stack Talk; 
See New Safety Film 

Legislatures of forty-four states will be 
asked to review their motor vehicle codes 
in the interests of national uniformity 
and public safety, according to a resolu- 
tion of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators adopted at 
their annual meeting in Chicago this 
week. Drastic changes in the require- 
ments for bus and truck registration as 
the result of severe accidents in many 
parts of the nation, as well as improved 
standards for drivers’ license laws, state 
motor vehicle inspection campaigns, and 
financial responsibility statutes were also 
recommended. All sessions were closed 
to the general public, being executive in 
nature. 

Stock casualty companies were repre- 
sented by J. J. Hall, director, street and 
highway safety, and Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, supervisor, child safety activities, 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and Stanley F. 
Withe. publicity manager, Aetna Casual- 
ty & Surety. 

Mr. Hall led a discussion on “Safety 
in Traffic as it Affects the Motor Vehicle 
and the Operator,” while Dr. Stack de- 
scribed the nationwide efforts now under 
way to promote the teaching of safe 
driving in high schools. Mr. Withe su- 
pervised a special production of the new 
Aetna C. & S. film, “Saving Seconds,” 
copies of which have been presented to 
the Association in furtherance of its 
highway safety work. The film will be 
shown publicly in many states under the 
sponsorship of the state motor vehicle 
administrator. 





who was warm in his praise of Mr. 
Towner’s rating ability, the courage of 
his convictions and his confidence in him- 
self. 

Mr. Van Schaick was frank in saying 
that in his official capacity he had not 
always agreed with the Towner Rating 
3ureau’s position. But he said he would 
never forget the fine manner in which 
Mr. Towner co-operated with him in his 
early days with the Department. 

Discussing self-regulation in the busi- 
ness, a theme which has been his favor- 
ite on several past occasions, Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick said in part: “My 
viewpoint on self regulation by the busi- 
ness itself as expressed to you on several 
occasions has not been an idle gesture. 
You must not expect the legislature or 
the Department to bring about the re- 
sult which is upon your shoulders to 
perform. Ahead of you lies a decade 
of utmost importance to insurance be- 
cause the time is coming when the state 
will try to do what private enterprise 
should have done.” 

The Superintendent said it was encour- 
aging to him that such a big turnout of 
surety people gathered to pay tribute to 
a real pioneer in self regulation of in- 
surance; he hoped that those present 
would be willing to accept and measure 
up to their responsibilities in support of 
self regulation. He closed by saying: 
“Whatever our differences may have 
been, and they are very slight, all I can 
say is ‘Let there be no strife between 
thee and me.’” And fittingly Mr. Dem- 
ing responded: “May I say that your 
words, advice and counsel, Mr. Van 
Schaick, inspire us to great things.” 


Hear from C. R. Miller, Surety Dean 


A justified tribute was paid to Charles 
R. Miller, the next speaker, when he was 
introduced as the dean of the business. 
Mr. Miller modestly said “it was a trib- 
ute paid to old age.” Just last week his 
private office in Baltimore was bedecked 
with flowers in honor of his forty-third 
milestone with the Fidelity & Deposit. 

Mr. Miller dwelt upon the early days 
of ruthless rate competition, the days 
when corporate suretyship was looked 
upon with suspicion—even hostility—and 
skepticism when judges were un- 
sympathetic and “obstacles were every- 


where in the path of our advance.” He 
said it took men of broad vision to blaze 
the trail, having no compass or guide to 
aid them in finding the road to success. 
Conditions went from bad to worse in 
the late nineties, companies started on 
shoe-strings to last only a short time. 
Rate cutting was so frightful that the 
situation had to come to the insurance 
commissioners for remedial action in 
1905-06. 

It was then, said Mr. Miller, that one 
William B. Joyce came to the fore and 
took the lead in rate stabilization. He 
declared that Mr. Joyce had been one 
of the most constructive forces in the 
business but in so saying the speaker 
urged his audience not to forget that 
there were others who played a big part 
in the formation of the Towner Rating 
Bureau and the Surety Association of 
America. 

“Take Henry D. Lyman of the Ameri- 
can Surety, a quiet forceful type, and 
George Cator, American Bonding, small 
in stature but a tower of strength when 
he took a position. The vigorous John 
Randolph Bland, United States F. & G,, 
a steam roller if there ever was one but 
a great bulwark of strength.” The speak- 
er mentioned John Whelan and then 
Governor Warficld of the Fidelity & De- 
posit in reverend tones, saying that he 
would never cease to feel deep gratitude 
and affection for the Governor, who was 
the first president of the Surety Associ- 
ation. “If he had devoted his great 
talents exclusively to the surety business 
he would have been one of its greatest 
leaders,” he said. 

As to Rutherford H. Towner Mr. Mil- 
ler said he was firmly of the opinion that 
of all the men in the surety business his 
selection to head the rating bureau was 
by far the best. He added: “Mr. Towner 
has probably made his mistakes. Who 
hasn’t? It is the easiest thing in the 
world to look back and criticize. I have 
heard charges leveled against Towner 
but I regard them as complimentary. 
Some have said that he is obstinate, 
domineering, but I say that these very 
qualities were just what were needed for 
the job he had to perform when he 
started the Bureau back in 1909. ‘ 

“Mr. Towner has shown his ability to 
forecast events, and he has more than 
demonstrated in these twenty-five years 
that our judgment was good in selecting 
him.” 


Towner Staff Gets Recognition 


Appropriately Mr. Miller then gave 
recognition to Martin W. Lewis, assist- 
ant manager of the Towner Bureau, say- 
ing that he was not only able and tire- 
less in his work but gave constructively 
and willingly of the best that was in him 
to help the subscribing companies of the 
Towner Bureau. “I believe he has en- 
deared himself to all of us,” the F. & D. 
president declared. 

And a few minutes later when Mr. 
Towner came into the limelight to re- 
spond to all the eulogies paid to him he 
turned attention away from himself to 
say: “What the Towner Rating Bureau 
has accomplished has been because of 
the loyalty and esteem of all of you here 
who have brought the Bureau to this 
silver anniversary. It was only at the 
start that it was a one-man bureau. In 
the past ten years I have been ably 
assisted by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Kirk- 
wood and they are deserving of your 
tributes. They have had a large part 
in making the organization what it is 
today.” 

A final touch to a momentous evening 
was the presentation by Mr. Deming of 
a testimonial scroll to Mr. Towner which 
contained the signature of every man 
present. 


The committee on arrangement, head- 
ed by Mr. Deming, included M. A. Craig, 


‘Globe Indemnity; John A. Griffin, Fidel- 


ity & Deposit; Edward C. Lunt, Great 
American Indemnity; Alonzo Gore Oak- 
ley, United States F. & G., and Lester 
S. Moore, American Surety, who served 
as secretary. 








CHOOSEY? 


If you are “choosey” about 
the companies you represent 
we invite you to consider the 


Preferred Accident 


More than forty years old 
it has shown steady progress 
from inception and operates 
in many states. 


Our underwriting policies 
are consistent in good times 
and bad. We are helping 
many agents with their prob- 


lems. Why not you! 


The 
Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company 

OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane __ New York 


4S Se === 


Wilfrid C. Potter, President 








“Dust” Situation 


(Continued from Page 48) 





commissions recommended regulations 
for the preventive measures, since the 
disease is already a compensable one in 
these states. Th Massachusetts commis- 
sion’s recommendations included com- 
pulsory physical ecxaminations on en- 
trance to certain specified hazardous em- 
ployments and _ periodic examinations 
throughout exposure, neither of which 
was carried through. 

“The Industrial Commission of Wis- 
sonsin has developed and put into ef- 
fect a code which attempts to define 
what constitutes a harmful concentra- 
tion of various injurious dusts and es- 
tablishes a ‘safe limit’ below which the 
atmosphere of workrooms must be main- 
tained. 

“The Pennsylvania Commission rec- 
ommended a scheduled list of diseases 
and special provisions for the compensa- 
tion of disabled workers with strong em- 
phasis on a medical board of control such 
as exists in the administration of occu- 
pational disease compensation and silico- 
sis acts in operation throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

“These references serve to indicate the 
trend of present-day thought with re- 
spect to control and diagnostic meas- 
ures. Control measures cover a wide 
scope of conditions to be standardized, 
which, beside physical examinations, in- 
clude methods of determining the extent 
of hazards; equipment designed to pro- 
tect the workers; and the elimination or 
control of contributing factors. These 
problems can be solved only by the com- 
bined experience of trained men in the 
various sciences.” 





VAN SCHAICK AS HONOR GUEST 

Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
will be the guest of honor at the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association’s dinner on Oc- 
tober 31 at the Hotel Astor. 
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Mortgage Guarantee Situation Looms As 







Major Issue In N. Y. Gubernatorial Race 


Immediately following publication of 
the full Alger report on the guaranteed 
mortgage and title company rehabilita- 
tion situation Gov. Lehman exerted the 
full force of his leadership in launching 


Conboy, United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York, and New 
York State Attorney General John J. 
Bennett, Jr., calling attention to the re- 
port of Commissioner Alger. 

In the meantime the guaranteed mort- 








of title and mortgage companies. 


| Hails Report as Tribute 


When asked to comment on the final 
handling of mortgage guarantee company 
Van Schaick said that it revealed with clarity the archaic and wholly inade- 
quate machinery which was furnished the 


He added: 


Alger report, which upheld his 
rehabilitations, Superintendent . 


department for its supervision | 


“It points out the motives that have prompted the bitterest attack on 


me as Superintendent of Insurance. 


Those motives were purely mercenary. 
With the approaching election, new 


motives behind these attacks are purely political. 
“The Moreland Commissioner has reviewed impartially and thoroughly 


the magnitude of the many problems that confronted me 


| 
| 
| 
attacks have been launched. The 
| 


following the 


collapse o. the title and guarantee companies in the rehabilitation of the 


mortgages underlying guaranteed mortgages and certificates. 
the honor to say that no one today has any knowledge 


He does me 
of this situation 


which is comparable to my own, and despite lack of fully adequate laws, he 
concludes that our rehabilitation program has proceeded with efficiency. 
“I may say that my only aim has been to protect certificate holders. 


| have not varied from that course, 


nor will I.” 


The Superintendent indicated that he had already reorganized the De- 


partment along lines suggested by the 


Alger report; furthermore, that he 


is preparing for the legislature a complete plan of reorganization. 
He has also received a letter from former Superintendent W. H. 
Hotchkiss praising his administration of the Department and assailing the 


Republicans’ New York platform for its attack on him. 





a drive against those companics in New 
York which are charged by the Moreland 
Act commissioner with “improper prac- 
tices.” The Governor directed district 
attorneys of eight counties in this terri- 
tory to investigate these charges and 
“proceed at once” with prosecutions if 
evidence of law violations were found. 
He also wrote to United States Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings, Martin 


gage question assumed shape more defi- 
nitely as a major issue in New York 
State’s gubernatorial campaign with the 
denouncement of the Alger report by 
Robert Moses, Republican candidate. He 
characterized it as “an elaborate and be- 
wilderingly scientific study with purely 
political conclusions” and that it was “a 
palpable whitewash” and “obviously a 
campaign document.” 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT MEETING 





35th Anniversary Observance Begins To- 
morrow at White Sulphur; F. Norie- 
Miller in Limelight; 175 Attending 


The vanguard of the General Accident 
is leaving Philadelphia tonight and early 
tomorrow morning will arrive at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., for the three- 
day celebration of the company’s thirty- 
fifth anniversary of its entrance in the 
United States. 

But there will be a sad note in the 
celebration. For it will mark the fare- 
well trip to this country of F. Norie- 
Miller, the beloved managing director. 
Some 175 agents from all parts of the 
country and company officials from Can- 
ada will be present. Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager, is expected 
to preside. Golf and bridge tournaments 
are scheduled and the convention gives 
every indication of see a big success. 





Upholds Van Sch vie 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the depression affecting the great life 
and fire insurance companies. 

“Inaction and neglect are relative 
terms. They mean one thing in times 
of calm when there is leisure for re- 
flection and action, but with the great 
difficulties surrounding the Superintend- 
ent, and with the perplexing problems 
of his department which he was then 
compelled to solve, it would be unfair to 
place upon him the burden of responsi- 
bility for previous periods of neglect 

“I am not prepared to make him re- 
sponsible for the consequences of the 
long period in which the Legislature had 
itself failed to act in implementing his 
department with power, or in placing in 
the law the safeguards which this great 
business required, if investors were to 
be protected against loss. I am not ab- 
solving him, the responsible head of this 
important department of the state, from 
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U. S. FE. & G. Pecans 
Oakley and Estwick 


President E. Asbury Davis of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. has announced the election as 
vice-president, with full executive 
authority, of Alonzo Gore Oakley, for 
twenty-four years manager of the 
company’s New York office, and the 
appointment of William H. Estwick 
an assistant manager of the New 
York office for eleven years, as man- 
ager. 

Mr. Oakley has been with the New 
| York office since its opening, January 
| 1, 1898, and Mr. Estwick has been | 
| here since 1904. 





a proper share of the responsibility for 
these consequences. Such criticisms of 
the department have been fully stated 
in the preceding paragraphs of my re- 
port. 

“It was his misfortune to have com 
into office when four decades of improvi- 
dence had reached a head. It would be 
wholly unjust to center the responsibili y 
for it upon him, and to make him a 
scapegoat for forty years of neglect.” 

Commissioner Alger’s most importa>t 
recommendation is that supervision cf 
the mortgage companies should be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the bank 
ing department, and that the title insur- 
ance companies should be left under th 
jurisdiction of the insurance department 
He outlined the immediate problems as 
being: 

(1) Providing some measure of ait 
to the needy certificate hx — 

(2) Enactment of legislati making 
rehabilitation more expeditious eee eff- 
cient and less expensive 

(3) Enactment of legislation ade- 
quately to protect the public in future 
business operations of companies deal- 
ing with the mortgage type of invest 
ment 








INTEREST 


far off Shanghi, China, come inquiries—what ARE Policy Analysers? 


From Montreal to New Orleans, from New York to Los Angeles, even from 
How do 


they help the agent? What proof does Western and Southern have that they are 
one of the greatest sales producers? 





To which we answer—the first Analyser, Golf and Sports Liability, in use 


two months and the premium income on that line increased more than 900%, 
previous year. The second Analyser, Residence Liability, out fifteen days and ed pre- 
mium income jumped 250° over same period in 1933. 


over 


All Western and Southern agents are getting more business from use of 
the Analysers—why don't YOU write for information today? 
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THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN FIRE INS. CO. 


Charles F. Williams, esident 





CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 





WilliamC. Safford, General Manager | 































On the Production “Firing Line” 








Facts Every Casualty Agent Should 
Know About Plate Glass Ins. Selling 


One of the most profitable of the casualty by-lines plate glass insurance can be 
sold to an ever increasing number of business people if agents are alert to the tech- 


nical working knowledge needed in adequately explaining the line. 


It is with this 


thought in mind that John W. Marden, plate glass technical expert of many years’ 
experience, who is manager of the New York Plate Glass Service Bureau, has pre- 
pared the following under the title of “Surveying Risks for Insurance”: 


While plate glass insurance is regard- 
ed with favor by insurance brokers and 
agents generally and while there are 
many who have developed substantial 
premium volumes in this splendid line, 
there are others who have not scratched 
the surface as to the possibilities in their 
respective territories. This, I think, is 
due to a lack of working knowledge of 
the business rather than to disinterest. 
Basically, the principles of all insurance 
coverages are substantially the same, but 
like music the ability successfully to sell 
all of the different coverages which the 
insuring public requires necessitated a 
study of the individual lines. As with 
music the basis is the ability to read 
notes but the art of playing any of the 
several instruments requires special 
study. 

Plate glass insurance, unlike other cov- 
erages, is a replacement insurance under 
which the company agrees to replace the 
glass when broken or to pay the market 
cost at the time the breakage shall have 
occurred. It is not necessary, therefore, 
to determine values, and premiums are 
instead based upon the measurements 
and numbers of the various plates to be 
insured. The exception to this applies 
to the insurance of lettering and de- 
signs, glass signs and stained glass set in 
leaded sections and to glass valued in 
excess of ten dollars per square foot. 
These items, however, constitute a rela- 
tively small part of the major field which 
is plate and other kinds of glass. 


First Selling Essential 


The first essential then in selling plate 
glass insurance is to obtain the measure- 
ments of the glass, a description of its 
use and character of setting. Here is 
where the broker and agent is more or 
less mystified, for he questions his ability 
to make accurate measurements of the 
glass and frequently never becomes in- 
itiated into the production of this busi- 
ness for the want of getting started. A 
six or eight-foot folding rule which may 
be purchased in any hardware store is 
the most practical rule for this work. 
With a company application which pro- 
vides for the necessary schedule of 
measurements or a pocket note book one 
will experience no difficulty in obtaining 
the measurements. 

It is desirable always to begin a survey 
of glass at one end or the other of the 
building setting down the measurements 
and description as, for example, fronts, 
returns, ends, doors, front tops, return 
tops, etc., and continuing until all of the 
glass has been measured. In this way 
there is little likelihood of any glass be- 
ing omitted. Measurements are not re- 
quired in fractions of inches and by tak- 
ing the daylight measurements (the area 
of the glass visible to the eye and exclu- 
sive of the edges set in the frames) and 
adding three-quarters of an inch or an 
inch to the length and to the width to 
cover the setting in the molding or bar, 
with a very minimum amount of practice 
one will be amazed at the incredibly 
short time required to make even a large 
survey. 

For purposes of rating there are essen- 
tially two kinds of settings—plain (glass 
set in bars or frames on all edges) and 
clamped, glued and cemented glass. The 
latter takes a higher rate as for the rea- 


son that clamped, glued and cemented 
glass requires special treatment, such as 
the grinding of edges or the polishing of 
edges and the joining of plates with 
cement. 
Measuring Interior Glass 

It is frequently believed that the meas- 
uring of a considerable amount of in- 
terior glass, including show cases, mir- 


rors, wall panels, etc., present much 
greater difficulty. Such is not the case 
for the orderly surveying of interior 


glass, employing the same principle as in 
surveying exterior glass will enable one 
to commence at a given point and make 
a complete circuit of the walls of the in- 
terior, measuring all such glass as wall 
cases, wall panels, partitions, etc., and 
then measuring mirrors and then the so- 
called movable glass such as mirrors in 
frames and mirror posts and finally the 
floor show cases. As the measuremen‘s 
of the glass are listed it is necessary to 
give a description of the glass, such as 
wall cases, mirrors, shelves, show case 
tops, fronts, sides and mirror doors in 
show cases and also a description of the 
setting when other than plain set as, for 
example, clamped, glued, cemented or 
polished edges and to indicate the num- 
ber, if any, of holes drilled in the glass; 
ornamentation such as mitre cut surface, 
carved, embossed. 

When one has gone through the mo- 
tions of measuring the exterior grade 
floor glass and the interior glass of any 
average store the surveying of the en- 
tire exterior glass or interior glass of 
the building will be more or less a mat- 
ter of additional time required to do the 
job. In the surveying of exterior glass 
in a building where there are a number 
of floors of the same dimensions and 
where the glass is of the same dimen- 
sions, it is necessary to measure but one 
floor and multiply the number of plates 
by the number of floors having the same 
number of plates and measurements. 

Of course, all of the glass should be 
carefully inspected and broken plates 
noted in the event insurance is to apply 
and in order that such broken plates may 
be excluded under the policy. Occasion- 
ally a company will consider for insur- 
ance, with the balance of the glass, a 
broken plate providing the damage is 
slight and not likely to extend, in which 
case the company insures the glass sub- 
ject to the existing damage, assuming no 
liability for the damage but covering the 
plate against other accidental breakage. 


Computing the Premium 


The next step is in the computation of 
the premium. On pages 12 and 13 of the 
manual are found complete schedule of 
the manual multipliers for the various 
kinds of glass which are listed perpen- 
dicularly on page 12 and location in 
building and use, horizontally, on pages 
12 and 13. The manual also shows the 
rate tables for the various sized plates. 
These are the basic rates as applying to 
mercantile risks and the premiums thus 
shown in the rate tables are subject to 
the manual multipliers as previously re- 
ferred to. For example, the rate table 
as shown on page 56 of the manual is 
11.20 for a plate 80 by 90 inches. If 
this is of the plain setting and located 
on the exterior grade floor it would be 
subject to the multiplier of 1, but if it 
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U.S. F. & G. Convention-By-Mail 
Attracting Favorable Attention 


The convention-by-mail of the United 
States F. & G. is attracting increasingly 
favorable comment as its effects accumu- 
late. The convention has been “in ses- 
sion” since September 8, when the first 
illustrated card was mailed, carrying an 
address of welcome by E. Asbury Davis, 
president of the company. His address 
has been followed twice a week by cards, 
appropriately illustrated, delivering sim- 
ple and direct talks by well-informed in- 
surance men, embodying information, 
ideas and suggestions. These talks by 
home office executives, managers and 
agents from coast to coast are pointing 
the way to additional profits for those 
who act on the suggestions given. 

The series of talks was recently inter- 
rupted by a folding card, with this mes- 
sage on its face: “Here is a telegram 
received by President Davis. He wishes 
it to be read to the convention.” It was 
from Allan I. Wolff, past president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and read in part: 

E. Asbury Davis, Pres. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore 

Your Convention-by-Mail campaign is 
an interesting and instructive innovation 
and you are to be congratulated on its 
successful execution. 

Hall on Surety Opportunities 

A typical convention message is the 
following from Sidney Hall, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of bonding lines, who 
said: 

“Fiduciary bonds are money-makers 
for agents. To give you an appetite for 
this line, here are the figures: During 
the ten-year-period, 1923 to 1932, inclu- 
sive, our agents earned $5,000,000 in com- 


missions on bonds written in our judicial 
department. Make a drive for this bysj- 
ness. Let it be known that your com- 
pany has confidence in you and in your 
community, and has given you a power 
of attorney to execute bonds for admin- 
istrators, trustees, receivers and guar- 
dians—that there will be no delay. 
“Make friends with attorneys, particu. 
larly those whom you know by reputa- 
tion to specialize in the drawing of wills 
and the settlement of estates. Don't 
overlook our listed attorneys. Maintain 
friendly relations with the court clerks. 
Once you get a fiduciary bond on your 
books, it sticks, and the annual pre- 
miums are easily collected and frequently 
continue for a long period of years. 
“This line is not affected by ‘Hard 
Times.’ Men and women die. Estates 
must be administered—bonds must be 
given. It is up to you to get this profit- 
able business. 
Contract Bonds 
“Contract bonds present an entirely 
different picture. This line is subject to 
great fluctuations. It has, however, also 
proved most profitable for our agents. 
Your commissions on contract business 
for the years 1923-1932, inclusive, were 
over $9,000,000. Here is a line that should 
be intensively cultivated. Get in touch 
with all the solvent contractors in your 
territory. Use every avenue of approach 
through architects, engineers and others. 
“Watch the papers for news of pro 
posed work. Make friends of the public 
officials who have the authority to let 
contracts. Every contact you make m 
an effort to secure fiduciary or contratt 
bonds means an additional opportunity 
for getting other lines.” 





were on the exterior of the building and 
situated 12 feet or more above the side- 
walk the table rate would be reduced to 
the multplier of 144. Should such a plate 
be on the exterior grade and no part of 
it is less than 72 inches from the ex- 
terior front plate line it would come 
under the semi-exterior classification and 
reduced to the multiple of ¥%. 

The examples given apply as to loca- 
tion in building and use. Assume that 
the glass is clamped, glued or cemented 
instead of plain. In such a case the table 
rate would be subject to the multiplier 
of 1%, which is to increase the premium 
25%. When the sum total of the pre- 
mium has been obtaind by the applica- 
tion of the table rates with the modifi- 
cations according to the multipliers, the 
final premium is subject to the state, 
city or zone differential and the pre- 
mium thus obtained is for one year. 
Three year policies may be issued at 
three times the annual premium less 
10%, payable in annual instalments of 
50%, 30% and 20% respectively; and at 


2% times the annual premium if the en- 
tire three year premium is paid in ad- 
vance. : 

There are certain occupational dis 
counts such as 50% for dwellings (not 
more than two families, and individual 
family suites in residence apartment 
buildings), hospitals, museums, public I- 
braries and sanitariums, and 75% for 
churches and mausoleums. When # 
suring all exterior glass three floors 0° 
more above the grade floor of the buill- 
ing, rates for such glass are entitled to 
a special discount of 50%. Glass pip 
tected by permanent exterior shielés 
composed of stout wire mesh or d 
glass covering the whole plate and maif- 
tained in position at all times is subjet 
to a special discount of 25%. When al! 
exterior or all interior glass, or both, 3s 
insured and the annual premium 1s ; 
or more, the policy need not contaim @ 
schedule of the insured glass, provide 
the policy is indored to the effect that 
such schedule is on file in the home office 
of the company. 
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a 
COMBATING DUST PROBLEM 





Liberty Mutual Engineers Favor Exhaust 
System Which Captures Dust at 
Source and Removes It 
Alert to the importance of protection 


of employes against dust exposure Stuart 
W. Gurney, research engineer, atid David 
s, Beyer, vice-president and chief engi- 
neer, Liberty Mutual, gave a thought- 
jul treatise on this subject with recom- 
mendations to the safety congress dele- 
gates last week. Their theme 
“Using Exhaust System and Respiratory 
Equipment to Protect Workers Exposed 


Was 


to Dust.” The following conclusions 
were reached. 
1. A properly designed and main- 


tained exhaust system which captures 
the dust at its source and removes it is, 
in general, the most effective means of 
combating the dust problem. It is more 
positive and effective than general ven- 
tilation because there are fewer uncon- 
trollable factors; it does not require the 
constant attention necessary to enforce 
the use of respirators. 

2. A well-designed exhaust system re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of engi- 
neering principles. Ordinary industrial 
installations that have been made in the 
past are notably weak in this respect. 

3. Careful tests with dust counting or 
sampling equipment are necessary after 
the installation has been completed, to 
see whether or not it brings about the 
desired reduction in dust concentration. 

4, Provision must be made for sys- 
tematic maintenance and up-keep, pref- 
erably with check tests of dust concen- 
trations at regular intervals, after a sat- 
isfactory installation has once been se- 
cured. 

5. As a basis for determining the re- 
quired performance of an exhaust sys- 
tem, standardized codes of permissive 
dustiness are necessary. The present 
projects of the American Standards As- 


TO HEAR F. ROBERTSON JONES 





Ass'n General Manager to Speak at No- 
vember Meeting of A. & H. Club of 
N. Y.; 20 New Members Welcomed 

F. Robertson Jones, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, who is also secretary-treasurer of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, will be the guest 
speaker at the November 15 dinner meet- 
ing of the Accident & Health Club of 
New York. This meeting will be under 
the chairmanship of E. E. Bradley, Globe 
Indemnity. 

The club’s fall season got off to a good 
start October 4 at a get-together dinne1 
meeting attended by nearly 100 which 
was indicative of the increased interest 
the club has been enjoying for some time. 
A cordial welcome was extended to 
twenty new members by the president, 
Ray L. Hills, Great American Indemnity. 
Mr. Hills expressed the hope that the 
membership committee could get eleven 
more accident and health officials in or- 
der to have a club membership of 150. 

The Christmas party to be held in De- 
cember was among the subjects discussed 
and W. F. White, Royal Indemnity, who 
is club vice-president, said that the vari- 
ous committees and _ sub-committees 
would be soon appointed. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to 
the October dinner committee on ar- 
rangements under the chairmanship of 
Ralph Bergesen of the Service Review. 





SEEN BY SAFETY CONGRESS 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety’s safety 
film, “Saving Seconds,” which made a 
hit at both the Grand Rapids agents’ 
convention and the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, was shown last week at 
the Cleveland congress of the National 
Safety Council. 





sociation for this purpose deserve the 
support of everyone interested in the 
dust problem in industry. 


Safety Congress 


(Continued from Page 48) 
accidents and 75% of the person injured 
or killed were in “alcohol accidents,” 
Dr. Heise continued. He explained that 
“alcohol accidents” were defined as those 


in which a responsible individual had 
more than .02% alcohol in body fluids. 
He said this amount had been shown to 
cause “psychological inferiority” and not 
necessarily obvious drunkenness. 

It was also found that, while “non- 
alcohol accidents” involved slightly more 
than one person for each accident, “al- 
cohol accidents” were responsible for in- 
jury or death to about two persons in 
each accident. 

“An interesting finding,” Dr. Heise 
added, “is that a sober driver usually has 
sober passengers in his car. Non-drink- 
ers are rarely found when the host is 
intoxicated.” 


Highway Departments Give Figures 


Information received from highway 
departments of twenty-three states 
where drivers’ license laws are in: effect 
point to an increase in arrests for driv- 
ing while intoxicated during the first six 
months of 1934 as compared with the 
same period of 1933. The figures fol- 


low: 
1933 1934 
Wet (6 (6 
State or Dry? mos.) mos.)* Increase % 

California wet 569 995 426 
Indiana wet 294 2389 — 5 
Maine dry 88 49 — 39 
Maryland wet 348 385 37 
Massachusetts wet 1,741 2,343 602 
Michigan wet 538 927 389 
Minnesota wet 150 132 — 18 
Missouri wet 45 102 57 
Nebraska dry 54 59 5 
New Jersey wet 266 365 99 
New York wet 366 482 116 
No. Carolina dry 602 481 — 121 


Ohio wet 35 131 96 

Oregon wet 151 194 43 

Pennsylvania wet 539 912 373 

Rhode Island wet 180 259 79 

So. Carolina dry 522 621 99 

So. Dakota dry 10 37 27 

Vermont wet 100 135 35 

Virginia wet 338 257 — 81 

Washington wet 80 99 19 

W. Virginia wet 185 287 102 

Wisconsin wet 103 124 21 
Totals 7,304 9,665 2,361 32% 
*Note: In a few states the period of time 


covered varied a month or two for the reason 
that statistics for a calendar half year were not 
available. In state, however, the figures 
cover comparable periods of time. 


each 





Preparing Model Bill On 
Sureties’ Rights to Cancel 


At the recent American Bar Associa- 
tion meeting a report of progress was 
made by the fidelity and surety insur- 
ance law committee, which had _ stud- 
ied the question of legislation affecting 
London Lioyd’s doing fidelity business in 
this country without qualifying in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the various 
states and the United States. The deci- 
sion was made to co-operate with others 
interested in the passage of appropriate 
legislation to cover this situation until 
it was considered desirable to transfer 
the matter to the committee on qualifi- 
cation and regulation of insurance com- 
panies. 

The fidelity and surety committee has 
begun working on a model bill on the 
subject of the sureties’ rights to cancel 
bonds, giving the sureties the absolute 
right, without showing cause, to be re- 
leased from public official, depository and 
judicial and other fiduciary bonds. “The 
committee believes that such legislation 
would not only be fair to the sureties 
but will be of great benefit to the pub- 
lic, as tending to promote efficiency of 
public officials and other fiduciaries.” 
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show the full effect of these factors, it 
is felt. In addition the new rating pro- 
gram of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, which calls for the 
calendar year instead of policy year pro- 
cedure, is helping the situation. But de- 
spite improvement of the rate level by 
increases already effected under this pro- 
gram and the more sympathetic attitude 
toward such rate increases by insurance 
commissioners, company men are sstill 
pessimistic. 

From another angle under the new rat- 
ing program it is believed that increased 
effort is being made to extend the use 
of loss and expense constants to the end 
that the larger risks will bear less of the 
burden of the experience of the smaller 
risks. The loss constant, it is explained, 
will be an adjustment in connection with 
incurred losses while the expense con- 
stant is related to overhead and operat- 
ing expense. “It has long been conced- 
ed,” says one executive, “that incidental 
expense items do not increase propor- 
tionately with the size of a risk. In 
other words, if you handle both $100 and 
$1,000 risks there is no reason why you 
have to spend ten times as much in writ- 
ing the larger line.” 


N. J. Trend Encouraging 


Turning from the general to the spe- 
cific, take the case of New Jersey, where 
workmen’s compensation volume annually 
assumes large proportions. According to 
local men bright prospects for the fu- 
ture are in sight. But producers would 
breathe easier if there were not the 
threat of a monopolistic state fund which 
may come about as a result of the more 
strict underwriting requirements of the 
companies. 

In liability lines in Jersey the recent 
drive on ambulance chasers has helped 
materially in keeping fake claims under 
control. 

The general liability business (other 
than auto) which has concerned compan- 
ies in the past should improve as the 
rates have materially increased. 

There is also noticeable in certain sec- 
tions of the state a tendency in the pub- 
lic of being less claim conscious, as it has 
been drilled into them through rate in- 
creases that the public will pay in the 
long run. Certain municipal governments 
have established city safety organizations 
independently of the present existing or- 
ganizations. Jersey City is a noticeable 
leader in this respect. 

1933 Compensation Breakdown 

As to the compensation experience in 
New Jersey, it might be interesting to 
note that in the year 1933 the following 
gives the breakdown of figures as com- 
piled by the Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau: 


Premiums Losses’ Loss 

Earned Incurred Ratio 

All Large Co.’s (22) $8,173,194 $4,929,516 60.3 
Large Non-Participat- 

ing Co.’s (18).... 5,335,547 3,339,867 62.6 

Large Participating 
oy i ae 2,837,647 1,589,649 56.0 
It is rather inconceivable that any 


large stock company who conservatively 
invests in securities cannot make a profit 
out of this underwritten business on the 
basis of the figures enumerated. It 
should be borne in mind that the com- 
pensation business as shown above rep- 
resents a premium figure of $8,173,194 for 
the twenty-two largest writing carriers in 
the state. It is also difficult to see how 
this amount of premium income, if it de- 
veloped into a State Fund, would not 
seriously affect the financial condition of 
the companies. 

A further record of performance of all 
companies showing total loss ratio as 
well as a breakdown for stock and non- 
stock companies for the last five years 
follows: 


All Companies—Calendar Year 


Loss Ratio Stock Non-Stock 
are 60.2 62.2 55.0 
1932 63.8 67.5 54.9 


| eee pee 67.8 73.9 58.7 
1930 69.3 76.6 54.2 
PP ivexnees 73.9 76.3 68.6 


The experience of all carriers has im- 
proved since 1929 but the improvement 
has been most conspicuous and startling 
in the case of the stock companies, mu- 
tual companies having shown a level ex- 
perience for the four last years. 

Due to the position of the Department 
of Labor, awards have been distinctly 
more honestly handled than they have in 
the past few years. There is also a ten- 
dency among the insuring employer to 
correct the deliberate malingering and 
claim-consciousness of his employes. This 
is due to the system of rate adjustment 
that is practiced in the New Jersey Bu- 
reau. There have been numerous cases 
where employers have connived with at- 
torneys in attempting to get their em- 
ployes certain award which they have 
not been entitled to. The rate adjust- 
ment has corrected this damage to a 
great extent as the employer’s pocket- 
book has been pinched out of the pay- 
ment of compensation premiums to the 
insuring companies. 


Company Restrictions 


It would appear, however, in spite of 
the general trend of the other casualty 
lines enumerated that the compensation 
business in New Jersey is in great dan- 
ger, in spite of the figures which have 
been shown, due to the restricted under- 
writing policies of the large stock cas- 
ualty carriers. In spite of the fact that 
the experience shows a loss ratio of 60.3 
the insurance companies have restricted 
underwriting of compensation business 
in this state to a considerable extent. 
This may be due to company policy. It 
is apparent, however, that this restric- 
tion will continue, the only way out for 
an employer to secure compensation in- 
surance will be the development of a 
State Fund similar to that of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In determining their policies toward 
New Jersey compensation business it is 
quite evident that the companies do not 
seek or expect immediate further in- 
crease in the rate level. Performance of 
the past year or two reasonably indicates 
sufficiency of present rates and a test of 
that rate level in accordance with the 
new formula which the companies have 
adopted for country-wide use, discloses 
that present rate level to be about 7% 
higher now than it would have been had 
the national formula been applied. 


Auto Casualty Trend Bad 


In the automobile casualty field the 
movement to bring about a standard pol- 
icy is the bright spot with the prospect 
that Texas will be among the first of the 
states to approve the new form. 

Underwriters are concerned over the 
loss experience on auto P. L. which has 
been increasingly upward this year due 
largely to more and speedier cars on the 
highways. Repeal of prohibition has been 
a factor in this upward loss trend but 
in the opinion of many its importance 
has been exaggerated. Although state 
motor vehicle departments have produced 
fatality statistics to back up Repeal’s ef- 
fect the claim is made that the factor 
of drunkenness cannot be accurately 
gauged because when it was unlawful to 
drink in New Jersey, for example, au- 
thorities hesitated to press charges, but 
now they act with alacrity in so doing. 

As to auto P. D. the loss experience 
also points upward with increased cost 
of replacement of parts under N.R.A. 
codes as a factor. Outside of the recent 
rate changes for New York State there 
are no material changes anticipated for 
the year. 

The selection still seems to be against 
stock companies in their writing of busi- 
ness which has given some few execu- 
tives food for much thought. It may be 


that companies in their desire for volume 
have not been scrutinizing keenly enough 


the type of risks submitted to them for 
acceptance. 
Some Profitable Lines 


On other casualty lines such as acci- 
dent and health, burglary and plate glass, 
boiler and machinery, the trend is defi- 
nitely for the better. In accident and 
health the improvement is the result of 
increased rates and more conservative 
underwriting. Volume is picking up after 
its depression slump with people who 
dropped their accident insurance because 
of salary cuts buying again. Some of 
them, however, have had unfortunate ex- 
periences, such as the man who dropped 
insurance after being for thirty years a 
policyholder and then was run over by 
an automobile when crossing the street 
against the lights. He was laid up for 
months with no protection. Such cases 
are impressive object lessons. 

Burglary is expected to show up fa- 
vorably by the year-end despite the 
sharp increase in robberies. 


Boiler and Machinery 


When placing production emphasis on 
boiler and machinery home offices should 
also consider the development of service 
facilities for those lines, it is pointed out. 
It must be recognized that many pro- 
ducers have paid little or no attention 
to technical details, knowledge of which 
will mean so much to them in soliciting 
the business. Therefore, the more edu- 
cational advice and instruction they are 
given the more quickly will they qualify 
as expert salesmen of these lines. 

Taking a broad view of the situation 
one executive said: “When the story is 
all told I am afraid that the improve- 
ments will be offset by the bad trends 
and that the industry as a whole will 
show up the loss ratios about the same 
as last year in the aggregate.” 


Collections Better 


In the field collections are reported as 
much better, probably because agents 
with sad experiences behind them pay 
more attention to selectivity of risks. 
Their houses are in better order; they 
have shaken down their expenses to a 
low point. Right on this point these ob- 
servations were recently made by Spen- 
cer Welton, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, whose mid-west activi- 
ties keep him out in the field most of 
the time: 

“It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that the mortality tables of insurance 
agencies show more failures due to over- 
extension of credit than to any other 
source. 

“At any rate, it is certain that now- 
adays bonding companies rarely cover 
agents for the benefit of the companies 
they represent and they never did in- 
clude in that coverage any kind of a 
clause guaranteeing that agents would 
pay their accounts. 

“Keeping collections up to date means 
a solvent agency. Such an agency may 
not be big but its owner will have more 
peace of mind now and less fear of end- 
ing his days in the poorhouse than his 
competitor with ten times the volume 
based on long term credits. 

“The agent harassed by unpaid com- 
panies, conscious of accommodation un- 
wisely extended to sundry assureds, tak- 
ing money properly due one company 
and using it to quiet another more in- 
sistent, certainly won’t make a very dis- 
tinguished record as a business-getter. 

“The successful agents of today are 
the ones who have put their houses in 
order. Cutting down overhead, working 
harder, all helped but none of it counts 
unless the money comes in.” 





HARRY I. JACOBS EXPANDING 

Harry I. Jacobs, who was resident vice- 
president of the Consolidated Indemnity 
in Newark up until its collapse, and who 
opened his own office immediately there- 
after at 900 Broad Street, Newark, is 
taking larger quarters at 16-18 Clinton 
Street due to increasing business. Mr. 
Jacobs, prominent in Democratic party 
affairs, has recently been a candidate for 
Freeholder. 
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W. K. FLETCHER TO BE PROCTOR 

William K. Fletcher, vice-president ? 
G. Meehan & Co., Inc., William Street 
New York, brokers, has been selected fy, 
the Insurance Society of New York to 
be proctor at its 1934-35 lecture Courses 
Mr. Fletcher was at one time chief ¢gs. 
ualty ugderwriter in the Franklin Surety 
home office. : 





BEAN SEES COAST OPTIMISTic 


Thomas L. Bean, Royal Indemnity pro- 
duction manager, who has returned from 
a month’s agency trip to the Pacific 
Coast, reports an apparent improvement 
in general business conditions, and notes 
that an optimistic sentiment has become 
well established. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934 
State of New York ee ; 
County of New York { 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Eastern Under. 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa. 
per, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub. 
lication for the date shown in the above cap. 
tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu. 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

. Managing Editor, L, Jerome Philp, 187 Hicks 
Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put. 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. | 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a c 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the months preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1934. 

Notary Public, Queens County. 

Queens County Clerk’s No. 2155. 

Queens County Register’s No. 4897. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 
Clerk’s No. 214, Register No. 68140. 

Commission expires March 30, 1936. 

(Seal) Thomas Stack. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
——————————— 
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